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A  MEMOIR  OF  INDIAN  NAMES  IX  IOWA. 

WITH  THE  IT?  SIGNIFICATION 

BY  TU  E  EDITOR. 

[My  attention  lias  been  directed  for  sonic  years,  to  the  signification  oi  lb< 
Indian  names  connected  with  the  State,  counties,  towns,  and  riven  of  I 
My  first  information  was  obtained  from  Antoine  Le  Claire,  an  early  In 
interpreter  of  the  Government,  and  the  original  proprietor  of  Davenporl 
His  death  hindered  the  completion  of  my  design,  and  caused  a  resort  to  the 
"History  of  tint  Indian  Tribes  in  the  United  States,"  the  "History  o! 
North  American  Indians, "  11  Catlin's  Letters," and  the"Lifeof  Blackliawk," 
as  authorities,  to  h  grout  extent,  from  which  this  Memoirof  Indian  N  aim  it 
composed.    It  by  no  means  completes  the  list  of  1  udiau  names,  incorpoi atcd 
with  the  geography  and  history  of  Iowa. —  EDITOR.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  story  of  Indian  names  in  Iowa  remains  to  be  told.  And 
their  signification  in  plain  English,  should  be  ascertained  be- 
fore their  true  interpretation  is  forever  lost  from  the  memory 
of  men. 

The  very  name  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  of  several  of  its  enmi- 
ties, towns,  and  rivers,  is  Indian;  and  each  name  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance. For  all  Indian  names,  like  those  in  Hebrew  and 
other  oriental  languages,  have  a  distinct  meaning.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  trace  the  origin  of  Indian  names,  arising  from  cir- 
cumstances that  tradition  has  not  preserved  to  our  time,  since 
the  American  Indians  had  no  written  language  nor  history  of 
their  own. 

Even  in  our  day,  the  origin  of  names  is  often  most  curious 
and  singular.  For  example,  the  county-seat  of  Yates,  N.  Y.. 
which  is  Penn  Van,  originated  in  this  way:  The  place  was 
settled  by  Pennsylvauians  and  Yankees  from  New  England. 
And  so  they  concluded  to  name  it  from  the  first  syllable  ol 
each  word,  ktPenn"  and  "Yan,"  or  Penn  Van.  So  likewise  in 
Iowa,  the  northeastern  county  of  the  Stale  was  named  Alla- 
makee, from  Allan  McKee,  a  Scotchman  of  that  section  al- 
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though  the  word  as  contracted  Bounds  very  much  like  Indian. 
In  like  maimer  arose  the  name  ol*  Wintersct,  the  count 
Madison,  in  Iowa.  The  commissioners  to  locate  and  name  it, 
as  reported,  were  sitting  around  the  fire,  and  one  pfopo  cd  to 
call  it  Summerset.  But  another,  influenced  by  the  cold  of  .the 
season,  said:  ilOall  it  Wintersct,  rather;"  on  which  they 
;  agreed . 

IOWA. 

Iowa,  to  begin  with  the  Indian  name  of  the  State,  mean  : 
"This  is  the  place,"  or  "Here  is  the  spot.11    It  was  so  given 
to  the  country  when  the  Indians  crossed  the  great  river  Mis 
j  sissjppi,  as  driven  before  their  enemies  they  exclaimed:  "This 
;  is  the  place1'  to  live  unmolested!     "Here  is  the  spot1'  to  dwell 
\  in  peace  amid  wild,  unbounded  hunting  grounds ! 

Writers  of  fiction  have  attempted  to  throw  much  romance 
around  this  significant  name.    Washington  Irving  represented 
a  tall  Indian  on  the  high  bluffs  of  Illinois,  ''overlooking  the 
majestic  Mississippi,  as  exclaiming  at  the  sight  of  the  green 
I prairies  beyond,  and  of  the  wild  scenery  of  nature:  I-o-wa! 
\lo-wa\  I-o-wa!  Beautiful!  Beautiful!  Beautiful!" 
\    Others,  (like  Augustus  C.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  when  formerly  a 
United  States  Senator,  in  a  speech  before  Congress,)  have  said 
the  word  means  "None  such.'1    But  the  most  reliable  interpre- 
tation is  that  of  Antoine  Le  Claire,  which  lias  been  already 
I  given,  namely:  "This  is  the  place,"  or  "Here  is  the  spot.1' 
|  Mr.  Le  Claire  was  himself  of  French  and  Indian  extraction, 
born  among  the  Indians,  and  familiar  with  their  language  from 
his  youth,  when  he  early  began  to  be  United  States  interpreter, 
j  and  only  ceased  to  be  interpreter  after  the  removal  of  the  ln- 
I  dians  from  the  territory.     And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
\  more  information  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  him  be- 
i  fore  his  death. 

j  The  earliest  form  of  this  name,  as  far  as  known  to  the  writer, 
i  is  in  French — 4'  Ai-ou-ez,"  conforming  as  nearly  to  the  idiom  of 
the  Indian  tongue  as  the  French  will  permit,  but  not  conveying 
the  exact  sound  of  the  word.  From  the  French  word  came  the 
English  spelling  of  it,  I-o-way,  astound  in  old  books  and  maps. 
I  hit  the  word  has  finally  assumed  the  more  classic  form  ol" 
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I-o-wji,  with  tlic  accent  on  the  letter  /,  and  the  final  a  pro 
nounced  like  the  last,  letter  in  America,  or  like  e  in  the  Engli  . 
word  /^v.  It  is  now  so  spelt  and  pronounced  in  W< 
Worcester's  dictionaries,  and  so  uttered  by  polite  spei  kers.  It 
is  most  devoutly  to  he  wished  that  this  clasnie  English  pronun 
ciation  may  prevail. 

Iowa  is  not  only  the  name  of  a  growing  State,  hut  of 
county;  of  a.  prosperous  town,  Iowa  City;  and  of  a  beautiful 
river,  so  long- the  haunt  of  the  trihe  of  Indian-  called  Iowa 
after  the  same  original  word,  giving  name  to  all  and  to  each  of 
these.     It  has  thus,  from  the  place  or  trihe  been  adopted  and 
transferred  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  country. 

DES  MOINES. 

Des  Moines,  the  French  name  of  the  present  capital  of  [owa, 
and  of  the  river  on  which  it  is  situated,  as  well  as  of  the  county 
of  which  Burlington  is  the  seat  of  justice,  is  deserving  of  men 
tion  here  as  being  of  Indian  origin,  and  belonging  to  Indian 
history.  Mr.  Antoine  Le  Claire  wrote  in  a  special  communica 
tion  to  thy  author  of  this  Memoir,  under  date  of  March  1  1th, 
185S,  as  follows:  "In  regard  to  the  definition  of  Des  Moines, 
the  name  was  given  by  the  Indians;  that  is,  the  Indians  living 
on  this  side  of  the  river  were  a  large  tribe;  and  those  on  the 
other  side,  few  in  number;  and  these  [took]  the  name  of  De 
Moins,  meaning  the  small  tribe  of  Indians.  As  regards  some 
persons  saying  it  was  derived  from  the  monks,  [Des  Moines, 
that  is  incorrect." 

In  a  subsequent  personal  explanation,  he  insisted  that  the 
name  should  be  spelt  De  Moins,  and  not  Des  Moines,  for  the 
reason  given  as  to  its  origin,  De  Moins  being  a  phrase  tor  "The 
Less"  tribe,  or  the  tribe  "of  Inferiority." 

And  here  it  may  be  suggested,  that  it  might  better  be  an 
glicised  and  spelt  Demoin,  uniting  the  two  words  and  dropping 
the  final  since  the  nasal  sound  of  Moins  cannot  become  Eng- 
lish, nor  the  present  spelling  of  Des  Moines  be  rid  of  the  hiss- 
ing sound  of  the  s  in  each  word,  as  pronounced  by  the  illiterate 
mass  of  people  unaccustomed  to  the  French  pronunciation. 
But  Demoin,  dropping  the  s  and  pronouncing  it  as  plain  Eug- 
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lisli,  would  make  ;m  agreeable  word.  Lei  the  legislature  o 
enact  the  n ame,  or  the  people  at  Large  learn  how  to  give  il  a 
euphoueous  articulation  for  the  credit  of  the  capital  of  the 
State. 

]t  may  be  proper  also,  to  add,  thai  the  French  being  early 
among  the  Indians  of  the  North,  if  not  before  the  English, 
have  given  out  ideas  and  sounds  ill  adapted  to  American  no- 
tions of  speech,  thereby  affecting  permanently  and  unfavorably 
the  Indian  names  of  the  Northwest.  Jt  is  not  so  much  so  with 
the  names  derived  from  "the  Spanish,  such  as  Monona  and  Os 
ceola,  which  much  more  nearly  conform  to  the  classic  model  ot 
American  names. 

AP-PA-NOO-SE. 

A  CHIEF  WHEN  A  CHILD. 

Ap-pa-noo-se,  in  alphabetical  order  is  the  first  Indian  name 
of  a  county  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Iowa.  It  means,  kl  A 
chief  when  a  child,"  implying  that  he  was  descended  from  a 
chief.  It  is  the  name  of  a  Sac*  (Sauk)  chief.  He  was  one  of 
the  Indian  delegates  to  Washington,  in  1837.  On  his  way 
home  he  visited  Boston,  and  was  said  to  have  made  the  greatest 
speech  of  all  the  Indians  in  reply  to  Governor  Everett's  wel- 
come. A  Boston  editor,  through  an  interpreter  gave  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  it: 

"Ton  have  heard  just  now,  what  my  chief  lias  to  say.  All 
our  chiefs  are  warriors,  and  very  much  gratified  with  their  visit 
to  this  place.  Last  Saturday  they  were  invited  to  a  great 
house,  (Faneuil  Hall,)  and  now  they  are  in  the  great  council 
house.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  so  much  attention.  This 
we  cannot  reward  you  for  now,  but  shall  not  forget;  and  hope 
the  Great  Spirit  will  reward  you  for  it.  This  is  the  place  our 
great  forefathers  once  inhabited.  I  have  often  heard  my  father 
and  grandfather  say,  they  lived  ^near  the  sea  coast,  where  the 
white  man  first  came.  I  am  glad  to  hear  all  this  from  you.  I 
suppose  it  is  put  in  a  hook,  where  you  learn  all  these  things. 
As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  language  of  white  people,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Americans  have  attained  a  very  high  rank 

*Sac  or  Saukee  means  "yellow  earth. " 
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among  the  white  people,  It  is  the  same  with  us.  Whore  we 
live  beyond  the  Mississippi,  I  am  respected  by  all  the  people, 
and  they  consider  me  the  tallost  among  i  hem.  I  am  happy  thai 
two  great  men  meet,  and  shake  hands  with  each  other.'1 

He  then  extended  his  hand  to  Governor  E"crctl  n   a  1 
of  regard,  amid  shouts  of  applause  from  the  multitude,  who 
admired  his  tall  and  self-complacent  figure. 

Nothing  further  has  been  learned  by  the  writer,  of  thu  stately 
Indian,  except  that  his  portrait  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
lofty  and  noble  Indian  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  prillC 
adornment,  in  native  style  of  decoration  and  painted  features. 

MA-KA  TAI-M  E-OH  E  K.IA-KIAH. 

BLACK  HAWK. 

The  Indian  name  of  Blackhawk,  Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-Che-Kia- 
Kiah,  means  more  properly  Black  Sparrow  Hawk.  And  it  re- 
minds one  of  what  Cotton  Mather  said  of  some  -  Indian  names 
in  New  England,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  growing  in 
length  ever  since  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel!  Still, 
however,  Blackhawk  is  the  English  name  of  a  most  remarkable 
warrior  of  the  Sac  tribe  of  Indians — a  name  which  lias  not  only 
been  given  to  a  county  and  a  town  in  Iowa,  but  has  impressed 
indelible  outlines  upon  the  history  of  the  Northwest,  and  of 
the  whole  country  by  the  war,  called  the  "  Blackhawk  War;"  and 
by  the  first  purchase  of  territory  in  Iowa,  known  as  the  "Black- 
hawk Purchase,"  lying  between  the  Iowa  and  the  Mississippi. 

Blackhawk  was  born  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  in  17<*>7.  His 
father's  name  was  variously  written,  Py-e-sa,  or  Paw-he-se; 
and  his  great  grandfather's  was  Na-ma-kee,  or  Thunder. 

Blackhawk  was  not  horn  a  chief,  but  rose  by  personal  courage 
and  brave  exploits  to  be  a  war  chief;  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 
having  wounded  an  enemy:  at  sixteen,  having  killed  and  scalped 
an  Osage  Indian ;  and  in  subsequent  battles,  as  leader  of  two 
hundred  warriors,  claiming  to  have  killed  five  with  his  own 
hand  in  a  single  fight  with  the  Osages,  who  lost  one  hundred 
in  all,  while  his  own  band  lost  only  nineteen  braves.  In  a  sub- 
sequent battle  with  the  Cherokees,  although  the  Sacs  were  vic- 
torious, his  father  was  killed,  and  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
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tribe  with  the  "Medicine  Bag,"  which  fell  to  him.    A  ftorwardi 
young  Blackhawk  had  six  <>r  seven  battles  with  Osages,  Chip 
pewaa  and  Kaskaskias,  in  which  more  than  one  hundred  of  the 
enemy  were  slain. 

In  I  so;;,  Blackhawk  made;  his  last  visit  to  Saint  Louis  before 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  [Jnited  States.  And  with 
the  treaty  of  L804  he  was  always  dissatisfied,  maintaining  that 
a  few  drunken  Indians  bargained  away  their  lands  at  Rock  [s 
land;  and  he  insisted  <>n  his  right  to  his  native  village  there, 
especially  until  the  Lands  were  actually  sold  to  white-  settlers 
by  the  United  States.  Hence,  in  after  years  arose  his  conflict 
with  the  Government.  And  in  this  hostile  state  of  mind,  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  (afterwards  General) 
Pike,  in  1805,  at  Rock  Island,  Blackhawk  refused  to  give  up 
the  British  flag,  saying  lie  wished  to  have  two  fathers,  or  have 
the  choice  of  alliance  either  with  the  British  or  the  Americans. 

Afterwards  in  the  same  hostility  to  the  Americans,  with  his 
band  of  thirty  warriors,  he  attacked  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  kill- 
ing three  soldiers  outside  of  the  fortifications.  And  in  1812, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  (Tippecanoe),  when  Tecumseh  was 
killed  by  the  Kentucky  dragoons,  Blackhawk  with  two  hun 
dred  of  his  warriors  was  by  the  side  of  that  noted  chief,  who 
fell  at  the  first  lire  of  the  American  troops.  "1  saw,"  said 
Blackhawk,  u Tecumseh  stagger  forward  over  a  fallen  tree  near 
which  he  was  standing."  After  the  battle,  at  night,  he  found 
Tecum seh's  body,  with  a  bullet  wound  above  the  hip,  and  his 
skull  broken,  probably  by  a  soldier's  musket,  on  the  spot  where 
he  saw  him  fall.  He  and  his  men  buried  him  as  he  was,  in  a 
common  dress,  Tecumseh  not  being  distinguishable  from  the 
other  Indians  in  dress,  nor  being  mutilated  by  the  soldiers, 
while  another  chief  decked  out  with  Indian  finery,  was  skinned 
and  pierced  all  over  his  body,  doubtless  being  mistaken  by  the 
vengeful  soldiers  for  Tecumseh,  the  leader  of  the  Indian  allies 
of  the  British  in  this  battle 

After  this,  on  his  return  to  Rock  Island,  Blackhawk  and  his 
adherents  were  known  as  the  i;  British  Band.11  And  in  1S15, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  he  attacked  Fort  Howard,  with  eighteen 
of  his  warriors,  and  successfully  resisted  the  main  force  from 
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the  fort  under  Lieutenant  Drake,  who  pur  ned  them,  re 
tiring  into  a  sinkhole,  where  they  defended  thetnselvei  again  si 
a  moveable  breastwork  on  wagon  wheels,  constructed  bi 
lieutenant,  until  tinder  the  cover  of  the  darkness,  they  rctreatc  I. 
leaving  live  of  their  Indian  braves  dead,  and  with  other 
wounded;  and,  on  the  pari  of  the  fort,  a  loss  of  one  captain, 
one  third-lieutenant,  and  five  privates  killed,  and  rive  wounded  ; 
and  one  citizen  killed,  and  two  mortally  wounded. 

At  a  still  later  period  Blackhawk  and  his  hand  attacked  some 
boats  ascending  the  Mississippi,  and  drove  hack  the  boatmen, 
with  some  killed  on  board. 

But  On  the  13th  of  May,  1816,  he  made  a  treaty  with  Me 
Clark,  Edwards  <fe  Chouteau,  commissioners  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  treaty  of  1804  was  accepted',  and  Black- 
hawk  agreed  to  leave  his  native  Rock  Island  village,  on  the  sale 
of  the  lands  by  the  United  States  to  actual  settlers. 

The  building  of  Fort  Armstrong  on  Rock  Island,  about  this 
time  was  another  grievance  to  the  Indians  who  said  the  Good 
Spirit  lied  affrighted  on  his  swan-like  wings  from  the  cave  in 
the  south  end  ol  the  Island,  now  known  as  14  Blackhawk's 
Cave."  Dispirited  also,  by  deaths  in  his  family,  first  of  a  son, 
and  then  a  grandson,  Blackhawk  discolored  his  face,  remained 
at  home,  drank  only  water  at  noon,  and  ate  but  little  at  even- 
ing. 

In  the  winter  of  1 8 19-20,  a  Sac  having  killed  an  Iowa  Indian, 
Blackhawk  called  at  the  wigwam  of  the  murderer,  who  was  too 
sick  to  go,  and  his  brother  went  in  his  place,  to  the  camp  of 
the  Iowas.  But  when  they  found  it  was  the  murderer's  brother, 
the}7  cheerfully  surrendered  the  brother,  and  so  settled  the  mat- 
ter between  the  tribes. 

In  1822,  during  the  winter,  Blackhawk  encamped  on  the  Two 
Rivers  in  Illinois,  where  being  charged  without  proof  with 
shooting  hogs,  a  white  man  wrenched  his  gun  from  him  and 
beat  him  with  sticks,  which  treatment  he  highly  resented  as 
unjust,  and  only  resulting  from  suspicion.  Continual  encroach- 
ments by  the  whites  also,  were  made  on  his  village,  of  which 
he  complained  to  the  commandant  at  Fort  Armstrong,  and  to 
Governor  Coles  of  Illinois.     On   one  occasion,  a  white  man 
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having  bought  a  barrel  oi  whisky  to  sell  to  tho  Indians,  Black 
hawk,  with  a  few  of  his  band  went  and  rolled  out  the  barrel  and 
knocking  in  the  head,  poured  the  whisky  on  the  ground. 

In  1829,  the  United  States  sold  some  tracts  of  land  cm  brae 
ing  Blackhawje's  village.  The  Fox  Indians  with  Iveo1  :ik,  their 
head  man,  retired  to  Iowa,  while  Blackhawk  and  his  British 
band*  offered  to  leave  for  six  thousand  dollars.  Tho  United 
States' agent  notified  them  to  leave.  Eight  settlers  with  one 
whisky  dealer,  memorialized  Governor  Reynolds  of  [llinoi 
who  then  informed  Genera)  Wm.  Clark,  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs!  at  St.  Louis,  that  on  account  of  ••actual  inva- 
sion," he  had  called  out  seven  hundred  militia  on  the  28th  ot 
May,  1831.  And  Gen.  Clark  responded  by  ordering  six  com- 
panies of  United  States  troops  to  Rock  Island,  which  he  deemed 
sufficient  without  the  militia.  On  their  arrival,  General  Gaines 
held  a  council  at  Rock  Island  with  Keokuk,  Wapello  and  other 
chiefs,  at  which  Blackhawk  appeared.  The  General  asked: 
"Who  is  Blackhawk?  Is  he  a  chief?  By  what  right  does 
he  appear  in  council  f '  Blackhawk  wrapped  his  blanket  about 
him,  and  walked  away.  The  next  morning  he  took  his  seat 
again  in  council;  and  rising  said:  "Yesterday,  my  father,  you 
inquired:  Who  is  Blackhawk?  Why  does  he  sit  among  the 
chiefs?  J  will  tell  you  who  I  am.  I  am  a  Sac;  "my  lather  was 
a  Sac.  I  am  a  warrior;  and  so  was  my  father.  Ask  the  young 
men  who  have  followed  me  to  battle,  and  they  will  tell  you 
who  Blackhawk  is.  Provoke  my  people  to  war,  and  you  will 
learn  who  Blackhawk  is."  Here  the  matter  was  dropped.  But 
Blackhawk  and  his  party  refused  to  go  over  the  Mississippi. 
General  Gaines  called  for  volunteers,  sixteen  hundred  of  whom 
under  General  Joseph  Duncan,  Governor  Reynolds  sent.  The 
next  morning  the  Indians  were  encamped  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the 
river,  under  a  white  flag.  And  on  the  30th  of  dune,  188 1.  a 
treaty  was  made  with  Blackhawk,  Pa-she-pa-ha,  (the  Stabber,) 
and  others,  or  a  capitulation  of  submission  by  the  British  band 
to  the  other  Indians,  of  trade  only  with  the  United  States,  and 
of  visits  only  with  leave  to  the  Bock  Island  village,  their  old 
home  and  burying  ground. 

It  being  now  too  late  to  plant  that  year  in  Iowa,  some  of  the 
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young  Indians  in  the  autumn,  crossed  ovor  to  gel 
roasting  ears  from  tlie  fields  which  their  band  had  planted  near 
Rock  Island,  and  were  shot  at  by  the  white  Bettlers.    A  pari 
of  Indians  also  went  up' to  Prairie  du  Chicn  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  some  of  their  tribe,  fell  on  the  Mcuomiuiea  and  killed 
twenty-eight  of  that  tribe.    Upon  a  demand  for  the  surrci  der 
of  the  slayers  of  these  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  State 
the  Indians  refused  on  the  plea  of  ordinary  native  warfare;  and 
thus  the  whole  British  hand  were  regarded  as  as>miiiiiLr  a  hos- 
tile attitude  toward  the  United  States. 

In  April,  1832,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  unite  .the  rcsl  of 
the  Sae  and  Fox  Indians,  and  other  tribes  in  a  general  Indian 
war,  Blackhawk  and  his  party  m  violation  of  the  late  treatv, 
crossed  over  the  Mississippi  on  their  way  to  the  VVinnebagoes, 
to  plant  corn  on  their  grounds.  General  Atkinson  ordered 
them  to  return  to  Iowa.  But  they  went  and  encamped  on  the 
Kish-wa-co -kee,  (Kish-wa-kee),  where  they  were  preparing  a 
dog  feast  for  some  Pottawattamie  chiefs  on  a  visit  to  them. 
Hither  the  volunteers  from  Illinois  and  the  United  States  troops 
pursued  them.  By  permission  of  General  Whiteside,  who  com- 
manded the  militia  from  Illinois,  Major  Still  man  with  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  mounted  volunteers,  started  on  a  scout 
from  Dixon's  Ferry  towards  the  Indian  camp.  He  went  about 
thirty  miles  to  Sycamore  ("reek,  near  to  where  the  Indians  were 
preparing  their  dog  feast.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  May,  that 
Blackhawk  was  informed  of  their  approach;  and  lie  sent  three 
of  his  young  men  with  a  white  flag  for  a  parley.  And  then  he 
sent  five  more  to  find  what  had  become  of  the  three.  The  die 
carrying  the  white  flag,  meanwhile  had  been  killed,  and  the 
other  two  were  captured  by  the  volunteers,  and  two  of  the  five 
were  killed  in  an  encounter  with  twenty  mounted  men.  the  cap- 
tured Indians  escaping,  and  killing  each  a  trooper  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  Indian  camp.  Blackhawk  with  fifty  of  his  warriors 
sallied  forth  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  braves,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  flag  of  truce,  the  rest  of  his  men  being  ten  miles  off. 
A  skirmish  ensued  in  which  Major  Stillman's  force  was  put  to 
a  hasty  retreat,  with  a  loss  ot  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  all  his 
camp  supplies.     Nor  did  he  stop  till  he  reached  headquarters 
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at  Dixon's  ferry,  with  a  greatly  exaggerated  account  of  the 
battle,  iind  of  the  number  of  the  Indiana  engaged.  Blackh. 
now  irritated  by  thia  attack  on  liis  white  Hag  o]  truce  party,  and 
supplied  with  provisions,  blankets,  and  all  sorts  of  equipment  • 
left  belli  nd  by  Still  man' a  retreating  force,  prepared  in  u*rnesl 
for  a  border  war,  assisted  by  some  Winnebago  volunteers.  The 
women  and  children  were  sent,  forward  toward  the  Four  Lakes 
Hostilities  began;  a  party  of  Pottawattamies  fell  upon  a  white 
settlement  on  Indian  Creek,  a  branch  flowing  into  Fox  river, 
and  killed  fifteen  men,  women,  and  children,  taking  two  Mi 
Hall  prisoners,  who  were  afterwards  returned  by  friendly  Win 
ncbagoes.    An  Indian  party  also  stole  some  horses,  al  Kel- 
logg' s  Grove,  near  Galena,  and  were  pursued  by  ('apt.  .J.  VV. 
Stephenson,  killing  five  of  the  Indians,  and  losing  three  of  his 
twelve  men.    It  was  at  a  council  about  this  time,  near  Galena, 
that  Na-o-po-pe,  second  in  command,  advised  to  go  and  burn 
Galena,  and  butcher  the  women  and  children,  as  most  of  the 
men  were  gone  to  the  war.     But  Blackhawk  said:  *kl  do  not 
war  with  women  and  children.'1 

On  the  11th  of  June,  eleven  Sac  Indians  killed  five  white 
men  at  Spafford's  farm.  General  Dodge,  with  twenty-nine 
men  pursued  them  into  a  swamp,  and  shot,  and  killed,  and 
scalped  them  all,  retaliating  with  the  scalping  knife  in  true  In- 
dian style. 

On  the  2-tth  of  June,  the  Indians  attacked  a  fort  at  Buffalo 
Grove,  guarded  by  Captain  Dement  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  some  of  whom  were  killed,  and  forty  horses  were  taken 
by  the  Indians,  with  which  and  some  provisions,  they  retreated. 
Thejr  were  met  by  Col.  Posey,  with  a  detachment  sent  for  the 
relief  of  the  fort,  and  there  was  some  loss  on  both  sides,  the 
troops  out-numbering  Blackhawk' s  party  of  two  hundred  In- 
dians. 

On  the  2lst  of  July,  General  Atkinson,  with  four  hundred 
regulars  and  twenty-one  hundred  militia  or  mounted  volunteers, 
having  pursued  the  Indians,  with  General  Dodge,  overtook 
them  at  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  most  of  the  Indians  were 
with  the  women  and  children,  crossing  over  to  an  island  for 
safety.     Blackhawk  had  only  about  fifty  warriors  with  him,  and 
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was  obliged  to  fall  back  into  ;i  deep  ravine  till  darknc  pro 
tected  his  escape,  with  a  loss  of  only  six  of  his  guard,  while  hie 
whole  loss  by  shooting,  and  by  drowning,  in  the  attempt  to 
cross  by  some,  and  to  float  down  the  river  by  other  ixty 
eight.  And  all  along  the  trail  of  the  retreating  Indian-  many 
were  found  starved  to  death. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  make  further  resistance,  Black- 
hawk  hurried  on  his  people  to  Bad  Axe,  nearly  opposite  the 
Little  Iowa  river,  on  the  hanks. of  the  Mississippi,  with  tin- 
hope  of  crossing  away  from  the  troops. 

Arrived  thither  on  the  first  of  August,  he  and  his  people,  al- 
though making  friendly  signals,  were  attacked  with  cannon  by 
a  force  on  the  steamboat  Warrior,  and  twenty-three  of  the  In- 
dians were  killed  before  they  could  escape  the  range  of  the 
guns. 

But  on  August  2d,  1832,  occurred  the  final  battle  of  Dad 
Axe,  which  was  more  of  a  slaughter  of  Indians,  squaws,  and 
pappooses  indiscriminately,  than  a  regular  light.  Some  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  river,  a  squaw  actually  holding  to  the  tail 
of  a  swimming  Indian  pony,  thus  going  over  the  Mississippi. 
Some  fled,  and  among  them  Blackhawk.  But  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  slain  on  the  ground.  And  those  that  reached  the 
Iowa  shore  were  captured  and  returned  by  the  Sioux  Indians. 
Thirty-nine  women  and  children  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
troops,  consisting  of  four  hundred  regulars  and  over  nine  hun- 
dred volunteers.  Colonel  Taylor,  (afterwards  President),  com- 
manded the  regulars.  Twelve  Indians  who  escaped  on  the 
Wisconsin  side,  were  captured  by  Capt.  Eliphalet  Price,  and  a 
number  were  taken  by  the  Sioux  on  the  west  bank.  Such  in 
brief  was  the  battle  or  rather  the  slaughter  of  Bad  Axe,  that 
ended  the  "Blackhawk  War."  For  Blackhawk  himself  and  the 
Prophet  were  pursued  by  Decorah,  known  as  the  "one  eyed/' 
and  by  Caramani,  and  were  taken  near  the  Dalles  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin, and  delivered  by  Capt.  E.  Price  to  Mr.  Street,  the  Indian 
agent,  at  Prairie. du  Chein.  Na-o-po-pe,  second  under  Blackhawk 
was  among  those  taken  and  returned  as  prisoners  by  the  Sioux. 
It  was  owing  to  the  bad  counsel  of  Na-o-po-pe  and  the  Prophet, 
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that  Blackhawk  left  Iowa,  and  fell  into  bo  great  di  and 

distress. 

On  the  21e1  of  September,  Is:;l;,  General  Scotl  and  Governor 
Reynolds  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  ,  retain- 
ing Black  hawk  and  his  two  sons  with  the  Prophet,  NTa-o  no  pe 
and  five  others,  as  hostages  duriug  the  pleasure  of  th  i  United 
Slates,  and  setting  the  other  prisoners  at  liberty.  This  Black- 
hawk  war  cost  the  lives  of  about  live  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  many  soldiers,  among 
whom  the  cholera  was  very  deadly  at  Rock  Island,  besides  two 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  United  States,  all  of  which  miglu 
have  been  prevented  by  a  more  liberal  treatment  ot  Blackhawk 
and  his  British  hand,  who  insisted  that  they  had  been  wrong 
fully  sold  out  of  their  lands  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  treaty  oi  1804, 
in  which  they  had  no  part,  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  good 
land  having  been  bargained  oil'  for  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Blackhawk  and  the  other  hostages  were  confined  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  under  Jeft.  Davis,  Lieutenant  at  that 
time,  and  were  put  in  irons  with  "ball  and  chain, "  which  was 
a  great  mortification  to  all.  The  author  of  the  ''Sketchbook,** 
Washington  Irving,  described  him  as  an  emaciated  old  man  of 
seventy,  as  his  portrait  still  indicates;  and  he  added:  "Ik- 
has,  however,  a.  fine  head,  a  Roman  style  of  face,  and  prepos- 
sessing countenance."  Xa-o-po-pe  wished  Mr.  Catlin  to  paint 
him  with  a  "ball  and  chain,'"  and  when  this  artist  would  not 
so  paint  him,  he  kept  changing  his  position  to  avoid  being 
taken  on  canvas. 

In  April,  1  833,  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  Washington, 
and  Blackhawk's  first  address  to  President  Jackson  was:  -I 
am  a  man,  and  you  are  another.'"1  He  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
were  desirous  to  return  at  once  to  their  wives  and  children,  but 
they  were  sent  into  confinement  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  2t>th 
of  April,  where  they  were  kept  till  the  4th  of  June,  when  they 
were  conducted  homeward  by  way  of  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  Albany,  and  Detroit,  to  Fort  Armstrong, 
where  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  were  called  to  welcome  them  on 
their  release.  After  much  interchange  of  speeches,  and  the 
announcement  of  Keokuk  as  chief,  and  Blackhawk  as  his  coun- 
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sellor,  and  a  social  banquet,  thev  dispersed  to  their  wigwam* 
in  Iowa. 

In  the  autumn  of  L837,  Blackhawk  again  went  to  Wa  hitifj 
ton  with  Keokuk  and  other  delegate*  from  tin-  tribes  at  war 
with  the  Sioux.  Hut  lie  was  much  dejected,  and  fell  degraded 
by  Keokuk  being  preferred  over  him  bythe  government.  Ye\ 
everywhere  the  multitude,  curious  and  inquiring,  asked  : 
"Which  is  Blackhawk?" 

On  returning  to  Iowa,  he  spent,  the  winter  of  1837  38,  on 
J)cvil  Creek,  Lee  county,  below  Fort  Madison,  with  his  wife, 
two  sons,  Na-she-as-kuk  and  Samoset,  a  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band, being  engaged  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  Indians.  In  the 
spring  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  camp  and  trading  posl 
of  his  tribe  on  the  Des  Moines,  about  ninety  milea  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Mississippi,  where  he  built  himself  a  bark  cabin, 
furnished  it  with  a  table,  a  looking  glass,  chairs  and  mattresses, 
dressing  like  an  Indian  chief,  except  as  to  his  broad-brimmed, 
black  hat. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1838,  he  appeared  for  the  last  time  in 
public  by  invitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  Lee  county.  To  the 
toast:  uOur  illustrious  :guest,  Blackhawk!"  he  made  a  res- 
ponse which  proved  his  last  public  speech.  Among  other 
things  he  said:  "  Rock  River  was  a  beautiful  country.  1  liked 
my  towns,  my  cornfields,  and  the  home  of  my  people  1 
fought  for  them." 

Toward  Keokuk,  who  superseded  him  as  chief,  he  always 
bore  unforgiving  hate,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  "Keokuk  ex- 
celled him  in  nothing  but  drinking  whisky." 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1S38,  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  bilious  fever,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  his  Indian  doctor, 
and  the  attention  of  his  devoted  wife.  She  said:  "lie  is  get- 
ting old — he  must  die!  Monotah  calls  him!"  Monotah  is 
their  name  tor  the  Great  Spirit.  lie  died  on  the  3d  of  Oc 
tober,  1S3S. 

He  was  buried  in  the  uniform  given  him  him  by  President 
Jackson  at  Washington,  in  a  grave  ot  usual  length,  and  six  feet 
in  depth,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  cane,  that  Henry  Clay 
gave  him,  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  war  trophies,  garments  and 
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weapons  around  him.  The  grave  was  covered,  and  b  mound 
of  earth  was  raised  so  me  feel  over  his  head,  on  which  moond  a 
stall'  with  the  American  flag  hoisted,  wtia  erected  at  the  foot  of 
the  grave,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with  pickets  twelve 
feet  in  height. 

His  remains,  however,  were  not  suffered  to  resl  unmole  •  I 
there,  near  the  hanks  of  the  Des  Moines.  But  the  curiosity 
and  rapacity  of  an  Illinois  physician  led  to  their  removal  to 
Qnincy,  Illinois.  Upon  detection,  lie  restored  the  reputed  bones 
of  Blackhawk  to  Governor  Lucas,  then  the  Executive  of  towa 
Territory,  and  he  gave  them  to  the  sons  ot  lilackhawk,  who 
returned  them  to  the  Governor,  who  committed  them  to  Dr. 
Lowe,  then  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  by  whom  they  were  deposited 
among  the  relics  of  Iowa  Historical  Society  there,  and  they 
were  afterwards  mostly  consumed  with  the  building  which  con- 
tained them.  Thus  has  passed  away  the  most  warlike-  Sac  ot 
his  time,  the  Washington  of  his  nation,  at  the  full  age  ot'  sev- 
enty-two years. 

The  following  caricature  of  Blackhawk's  death  is  by  a  co- 
temporary  print: 

"Remarkable  if  True. — There  are  some  -  old  settlers'  yet  ainong  us  who 
knew  Blackhawk,  an  Indian,  very  well,  and  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
he  died.  Many  were  glad  of  it,  because  while  that  noble  chietlain  lived 
they  had  certain  unpleasant  apprehensions  as  to  the  stability  of  their  scalps. 

"As  far  as  we  know  these  settlers  have  always  remained  in  darkness  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  Blackhawk's  demise.  Richard  Mansill,  a  resident  of  Coal- 
town,  Rock  Island  county,  has  recently  thrown  some  light  upon  that  import- 
ant mortuary  event. 

"From  a  small  work  that  has  recently  been  published  by  him,  entitled, 
'Earthquakes  and  Volcanic  Eruptions/  on  page  53,  we  read  that — 

"  'Blackhawk  died  on  the  3d  of  October,  1838.  Mercury  was  at  it*  perihe- 
lion on  the  2d  of  October,  1838.' 

"Plence,  putting  the  two  dates  and  Blackhawk  together,  we  find  the  long 
sought  for  reason  for  the  death  ot  that  remarkable  warrier. 

"  Why  the  condition  in  which  Mercury  found  itself  on  that  memorable 
day  did  not  kill  the  entire  Indian  race  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  -pheres 
for  which  we  are  in  no  way  accountable. 

"Blackhawk  died  intestate.  He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  tell  what 
killed  him." — Davenport  Democrat. 
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KEO K  U K 

I  RE  BLt  FOX. 

Keokuk,  whose  name  signifies  the  kkSly  Fox,"  was  the  olo 
quent  orator  of  his,  or  the  Fox  tribe.  It  strictly  mean  the 
"doubling  fox,"  from  that  animal's  habit  of  turning  back  on 
the  track,  in  the  chase,  to  avoid  pursuit.  He  was  not  a  chief 
by  birth,  which  was  on  the  Rock  River,  about  17vl».  In  his 
youth,  mounted  on  horseback,  with  his  spear,  he  killed  a  Sioux, 
and  so  he  was  promoted  as  a  brave  to  all  the  rights  and  privi 
leges  of  a  chief,  and  to  a  public  feast. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  Peoria  village',  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  in  a  moment  of  excitement.  1\<  . 
kuk  said:  '\Make  me  your  leader  and  let  the  young  men  fol- 
low me,  and  the  pale  faces  shall  be  driven  back  to  their  t *  *  w : i  ^ . 
Afterward  encountering  the  Sioux,  who  were  expert  horsemen, 
Keokuk  dismounted  his  men  in  a  close  circle  behind  their 
horses,  and  so  repelled  their  repeated  charges,"  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  being  the  best  marksmen. 

At  another  time,  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe  falling  upon 
a  large  Sioux  camp  too  near  to  retreat,  Keokuk  dashed  down 
alone  upon  them,  and  called  for  their  chief,  saying:  "I  have 
come  to  let  you  know  that  there  are  traitors  in  your  camp: 
they  told  me  that  you  were  preparing  to  attack  our  village.  I 
know  they  told  me  lies,  for  after  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace, 
you  could  not  be  so  base  as  to  murder  my  women  and  children 
in  my  absence.  None  but  cowards  would  be  guilty  of  such 
conduct.''  But  as  they  gathered  around,  and  began  t<>  seize 
his  legs,  he  added  with  a  loud  voice:  "I  suppose  they  told  me 
lies;  yet,  if  what  I  heard  is  true,  then  tiie  Sacs  are  ready  for 
you,"  pushing  them  aside,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  spirited 
steed,  brandishing  his  tomahawk,  and  making  the  air  ring  with 
his  war-whoop,  he  soon  distanced  all  his  mounted  pursuers, 
who  soon  gave  up  the  chase  from  fear  of  falling  into  ambush, 
while  Keokuk  with  his  party  made  hasty  escape. 

Rut  Keokuk  excelled  more  by  his  eloquence  in  council  as- 
sembled, than  by  his  exploits  in  war.    In  a  conference  with 
the  Menominies  at  Prairie  du  Cliein,  where  General  Street  had 
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assembled  the  tribes,  on  account  of  some  Saca  having  ulain 
some  unarmed  persons  of  their  tribe,  and  when  the  Monomi 
nies  refusing  at  firsl  to  treal  for  peace,  prepared  to  tight,  Ke<j 
kuk  arose,  and  by  his  eloquent  appeal  won  the  attention  of  hi 
enemies  and  said:  "1  came;  here  to  say  thai  I  am  sorry  for  the 
imprudence oi  my  young  men.    I  come  to  make  peace.    I  i 
offer  the  hand  of  Keokuk.    Who  will  refuse  it?"    Rising,  I 
shook  hands  and  accepted  offered  terms  of  peace. 

Keokuk  had  also  to  resist' the  appeals  of  the  Indian-  under 
the  excitement  of  various  causes,  especially  that  of  whisky, 
to  assail  the  white  population,  and  on  one  occasion  he 'Stilled 
the  tumult,  by  saving:  "First  put  all  your  women  and 
children  to  deatli  before  crossing  the  Mississippi,  and  then 
resolve  to  perish  amid  the  graves  of  your  fathers !  V  At  length 
discontent  arose  in  the  tribe  against  Keokuk  as  chief.  lie  sub- 
mitted the  matter  of  his  being  chief  to  the  vote  of  the  tribe. 
A  young  man  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  whom  Keokuk  was  the 
first  to  obey  and  salute  him  as  chief.  Yet  Keokuk  soon  rose 
by  common  consent  to  be  chief  again,  while  the  young  man  sank 
into  in  significance  and  obscurity. 

Always  loyal  and  acting  on  the  American  side,  lie  surren- 
dered his  own  nephew  and  four  innocent  Indians  in  the  place 
of  the  other  perpetrators  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Marten,  in 
Warren  county,  Illinois.  He  also  restrained  the  majority  of 
the  Sacs  by  his  influence  from  the  Blackhawk  war.  His  style 
of  speaking  was  bold  and  strong.  When  representing  his  tribe 
at  Washington,  a  Sioux  chief  said:  " My  father,  you  [cannot 
make  these  people  (the  Sacs  and  Foxes),  hear  any  good  words, 
unless  you  bore  their  ears  with  sticks."  Another  Sioux  said: 
"He  would  as  soon  make  a  treaty  with  Keokuk's  little  son,  as 
with  a  Saukie  or  a  Musquakee."  Keokuk  retorted:  "They  tell 
you  that  our  ears  must  be  bored  with  sticks;  but.  my  father, 
you  could  not  pierce  their  sculls  in  that  way — it  would  require 
hot  iron.  They  say  they  would  as  soon  make  peace  with  a 
child  as  with  us.  They  know  better,  for  when  they  made  war 
with  us  they  found  us  men!"  Thus  his  quickness  of  retort 
and  manly  eloquence,  and  stately  gestures  were  universally  ad- 
mired, and  his  speeches  every  where  applauded. 
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In  his  person  he  was  stoul  and  thick  set,  but  do!  bo  tall  a* 
tnanv  Indians.  Ele  excelled  all  in  horsemanship;  and  rode  at 
that  time,  the  fastest  and  fines!  horse  in  [owa.  And,  in  S 
York  city,  when  Mr.  Catlin  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  a 
large  audience  who  seemed  not  to  believe  it,  Keokuk  arose  and 
expressed  his  surprise  and  indignation  thai  they  should  doubt 
his  having  as  fine  a  horse  as  any  man.  A?id  Mr.  Antoine  Le 
Claire  being  present,  confirmed  the  statement  by  saying  thai 
he  sold  Keokuk  the  horse  for  three  hundred  dollars — the  best 
horse  in  Iowa 

Keokuk  at  length  became  dissipated  and  extravagant,  squan- 
dering the  annuity  of  the  tribe,  and  died  under  circumstances 
that  led  to  suspicion  of  foul  play  by  the  sons  of  Blackhawk, 
Thus  passed  away  t  he  most  eloquent  Indian  orator  of  the  North- 
west. The  name  of  Keokuk  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  a  consid- 
erable county,  and  of  a  populous  city,  the  latter  being  situated 
upon  the  spot  near  the  junction  of  the  Des  Moines  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  where  he  and  his  tribe  loved  to  linger.  J 'his 
city  ought  to  erect  an  equestrian  statue  to  his  memory,  exhib- 
iting Keokuk  on  horseback  as  he  most  delighted  to  appear. 


M  A  -  HAS-K  A  . 

WHITE  CLOUD. 

Mahaska,  the  elder,  and  son  of  Ma-ha-ga,  or  Wounding  Ar- 
row, was  killed  at  a  dog  feast  by  the  treacherous  Sioux,  who 
had  invited  hi  in  to  it,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Iowa,  which  his 
father,  Ma-ha-ga,  (  Wounding  Arrow),  called  Ne-ho-ue,  or  the 
Master  of  Waters.  Ma-has-ka,  the  younger,  joining  a  party  as 
a  private  warrior,  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  pushed  forward 
and  took  the  scalp  with  his  own  hand,  of  the  Sioux  in  the  very 
lodge  where  he  killed  his  father.  lie  then,  as  chief,  took  the 
command  of  his  tribe  and  warriors.  lie  had  eighteen  battles 
with  the  Osages,  with  success.  While  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  stopping  the  bleeding  of 
his  nose,  three  Frenchmen  in  a  canoe  hailed  Mahaska's  party, 
tired  and  wounded  an  Indian.     Mahaska  and  his  party  returned 
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the  Are,  killing  one  Frenchman.  He  vrai  arrested  for  the 
crime,  bnt  escaped  from  prison. 

lie  married  lour  sisters.    Bui  Rant-che-wai  me,  or  Female 
Flying  Pigeon  was  his  favorite  wife.    She  was  characterized  for 
her  extreme  generosity,  giving  away  the  last  blanket,  or  blad 
der  of  bear's  oil  she  had. 

Mahaska  alwavs  lamented  the  killing  of  the  Frenchman  and 
when  looking  at  his  hand,  would  say:  ''There  ie  blood  on  it!" 
He  boasted  that  he  never  shed  the  blood  of  an  American. 

In  his  last  expedition  against  the  Osages,  with  ten  of  his 
braves  he  took  two  scalps;  was  himself  wounded  in-the  leg, 
and  hid  under  a  log  over  a  stream,  he  being  mostly  covered 
with  water  till  night,  when  he  took  an  Indian  horse  and  drove 
him  over  the  Missouri,  swimming  after  the  horse,  carrying  his 
gun  and  scalps.  Lie  gave  the  scalps  to  In-the-ho-ne,  (Big  Axe), 
savins:  "I  have  now  avenged  the  death  of  my  father — I  will 
fight  no  more." 

In  182i,  he  went  with  his  associates  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
At  this  time  lie  had  seven  wives.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines,  Rant-che-wai-me.  (Female  Flying  Pigeon)  stood  before 
him,  with  uplifted  tomahawk  in  hand.  Passionately  she  said  : 
"Am  I  not  your  wife?    I  will  go  with  you." 

A  talk  was  held  with  President  Monroe,  at  Washington,  and 
a  treaty  with  ten  years  annuity  to  the  tribe,  was  formed.  While 
at  Washington,  being  suddenly  surprised  with  his  wife  by  the 
Indian  agent,  as  if  it  denoted  effeminacy  to  be  intimate  with  his 
squaw,  he  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  broke  his  leg.  His 
portrait  by  King  indicates  that  he  still  felt  the  pain  arising 
from  his  injury. 

On  his  return  home,  he  planted  his  cornfield,  and  lived  in  a 
double  log  cabin  At  length  while  crossing  the  country,  lie 
went  before  his  wife,  Rant-che-wai-me,  and  child  four  years 
old,  and  turning  back  he  found  her  dead,  near  a  precipice,  with 
the  child  on  her  bosom.  The  child  said:  •*  Father,  my  mother 
is  asleep.'1  Mahaska  exclaimed:  Wa-cun-da-menia— bratnsk- 
unnee,  shungau-menia-nauga-nappo !  "God  Almighty!  Tarn 
a  bad  man  !  You  are  angry  with  me  !  The  horse  has  killed 
my  squaw  !" 
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He  buried  her,  with  all  her  ornaments  given  her  ;it  Wa  hing 
ton,  in  a  box,  raised  <m  a  high  scaffold,  and  killed  a  doe,  and 
hung  it  at  the  head  of  the  scaffold,  and  also  a  horse,  with  the 
tail  near  the  head.    The  Indians  thus  vainly  suppose  that 
spirits  of  animals  accompany  their  owner  into  tint  world  beyond 
this  life.    He  likewise?  observed  a  dog  feast. 

In  1833,  an  Iowa  was  killed  by  the  Omahas.  Mahaska  was 
urged  to  pursue  the  murderer;  hut  he  said  thai  tin-  treats  pro 
vided  lor  his  punishment.  '\  ne  murderer  was  arrested  and  cou 
fined  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  When  lie  saw  Mahaska  he  threat- 
ened to  kill  him  if  he  got  away.  And  afterwards,  while  Mahas- 
ka was  encamped  on  the  Nodaway,  in  L8S4:,  the  Omaha  stole 
into  camp  and  killed  Mahaska,  saying:  "He  was  the  hardest 
man  to  kill  he" ever  knew.''  Thus  Mahaska  died,  being  about 
fifty  years  old. 

Mahaska's  son,  with  the  spirit  of  Indian  vengeance  went  to 
the  Omaha's  village,  killed  the  assassin's  tings  and  horses  and 
ripped  up  his  lodge,  charging  him  with  the  murder,  and  then 
left  him  with  his  tribe.  The  Omahas  met  the  next  day,  and 
decreed  that  the  murderer  must  die  lie  was  accordingly  shot 
and  his  body  was  left  without  burial. 

Mahaska's  wives  mourned  for  him  six  months.  One  of  them, 
Mis-so-sah-tar-ha,  (female  deer  bounding  over  the  plains,)  re- 
fused to  be  comforted,  and  said  her  husband  was  kka  great 
brave,  killed  by  dogs!"  His  many  wives  all  went  to  poverty 
and  wretchedness. 

Mahaska  was  a  person  of  remarkable  beauty  and  symmetry, 
and  of  extraordinary  strength,  activity  and  stature,  being  six 
feet  and  two  inches  in  height.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  the 
name  of  Mahaska  county,  a  rich  agricultural  section  of  southern 
Iowa. 

TAIOMAH,  OR  TAMA. 

THE   CEAK  THAT  MAKES    THE  ROCKS  TKKMliLE. 

Taiomah,  from  which  Tama  county  is  doubtless  named, 
means  "the  bear  that  makes  the  rocks  to  tremble"!  lie  was 
very  friendly  to  the  Americans,  being  of  the  Musquakee,  or 
Fox  tribe.    lie  was  the  head  of  a  secret  Indian  society,  or  ot 
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a  sort  of  Masonic  fraternity  of  the  Fox  tribe.  They  were  wont 
to  meet  in  a  large  lodge,  with  a  sentinel  set  to  keep  gnard. 
They  had  certain  ceremonies  and  .scrutiny  to  go  through  oil  ad 
mission.  Some  women  also  were  admitted  or  initiated.  They 
wore  a  peculiar  dress  in  public,  and  were  called  the  Great  Med- 
icine of  the  Sacs  and  Foxs,  with  four  degrees  or  roads,  as  they 
were  termed.  The  cost  of  admission  to  these  was  about,  fifty 
dollars.  By  the  greatest  offers,  Tai-o-mah  could  never  lie  in- 
duced to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  lodge. 

lie  accompanied  the  delegates  of  the  tribe  under  Governor 
William  Clark  to  Washington,  in  was  in  poor  health,  and 

died  after  his  return.  He  may  be  designated  as  the  Indian 
Free  Mason. 


EXPLANATION  OF  OTHER  INDIAN  NAMES. 

Before  closing  this  Indian  Memoir,  it  may  be  proper* to  ex- 
plain the  signification  of  some  other  Indian  names  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Iowa. 

SAC  OK  SAUKEE,  AND  MUSQUAKEE. 

Sac  or  Saukee,  means  "yellow  earth,'1  and  is  the  name  of  a 
county  in  northwestern  Iowa,  of  small  population,  or  sparse 
settlements,  as  jet.  It  may  have  come  from  the  coloring  mat- 
ter used  in  painting  their  faces,  although  this  is  all  uncertain. 
It  should  be  pronounced  Souk,  not  Sack,  in  English,  as  it  too 
often  is,  to  the  great  disrelish  of  classic  taste. 

Mus-cjuah-kee,  or  the  Fox  Indians'  name,  signifies  "red 
earth."  They  are  also  called  Ontagamies  by  the  French.  Their 
designation  as  "red  earth"  may  have  also  originated  from  their 
painted  faces.  All  is  uncertain  about  the  origin  of  such  names 
as  Saukee,  or  Saukie,  as  the  French  spell  it,  and  Musquakee. 
The  original  Hebrew  for  man,  Adam  in  the  scriptures  means 
44 red,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  connection  with  such  an 
object,  or  resemblance  in  the  nature  of  mankind. 
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KE-OBA-QUA.  (Sbpo.) 

OLE  All,  BHOAD  RIVBH 

It  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  Des  MoineH  river,  t<»  . 
this  word  gives  name. 

W  A  PS  IP  I  N|A  CON 
WHITE  artichoke:. 

Wap-si,  or  Wa-bes-sa,  denotes  white  or  swan-like,  and  pin-a- 
ca,  artichoke,  or  a  sort  of  wild,  white  potato,  w  hich  abounded 
on  the  extended  bottoms  of  that  stream,  where  the  Indians  re- 
sorted for  a  winter's  supply  of  such  vegetables  and  roots. 

CIIIC-CAQUA,  OK  THE  SKUNK. 

Chic-a-qua  is  the  Indian  name  of  Skunk  river,  passing  south- 
east through  several  counties,  with  its  two  branches,  and  emp- 
tying into  the  Mississippi  below  Burlington,  in.  Des  Moines 
county.  It  is  the  same  original  word  as  gives  name  to  Chicago, 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  Northwest.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  define  it  simply  as  "strong,'1  but  the  prevailing  inter- 
pretation is  the  former.  It  were  well,  if,  in  Iowa  the  more 
savory  name,  Chic-ah-quah,  so  pronounced,  were  to  take  t he- 
place  of  the  odorous  English  word.  Such  are  some  of  the  en 
riosities  and  singularities  of  Indian  literature  and  tradition. 


General  Putnam's  Capture. — In  Lossing's  "Revolutionary 
Sketches,"  he  places  the  capture  by  the  Indians  at  Forr  Ann, 
N.  Y.,  and  his  deliverance  by  a  French  officer,  when  the  fire 
and  fagots  were  kindled  around  him,  but  checked  by  a  sudden 
shower.  A  better  tradition  is  that  he  was  captured  at  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y.,  and  released  by  an  English  officer.  His  name 
and  fame  are  to  be  found  there  in  the  creek,  now  called  tor 
short,  "  Put's  Creek/*  The  Crown  Pointers  certainly  have  the 
best  of  the  case. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 

This  number  of  the  Annals  is  tardily  issued;  but  future  numbers  will  be 

in  season,  as  tin:  same  hindrances  will  nol  be  likely  to  occur. 

Thb  saucy  sparrows,  those  city  street  scavengers, infest  Davenport, driving 
out' other  birds.   Both  the  city  and  country  will  rue  the  dny  when  the  people 

of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  imported  them.  They  are  the  sauciest  bird,  known 
Away  with  the  impudent  little  fellows! 

We  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  the  date  of  the  admission  of  Iowa 
as  a  State.  Congress,  by  a  special  act,  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  A  D  , 
1810,  admitted  Iowa  into  the  Union.  Some  mistakes  in  the  date  of  admis- 
sion were  in  the  Annals,  old  series.  The  civil  organization  and  history 
must  be  left  for  other  succeeding  numbers. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  in  many  winters,  has  the  Mississippi  river  been 
navigable  by  Captain  Robinson's  ferry  boat,  about  to  give  place  to  a  new 
one  in  the  spring.  May  the  good  old  boat  which  has  carried  so  many  safely 
over  be  honored  in  its  departure.  We  love  old  things  for  the  good  they  have 
done.    We  are  growing  old,  all  of  us,  alike,  year  by  year. 

Correspondence  and  communications  are  solicited  on  the  general  topics 
peculiar  to  this  magazine.  One  man,  although  in  search  and  research  of 
early  incidents  and  facts,  cannot  be  expected  to  collect  all,  single-handed 
and  alone.  Ye  veterans  of  Iowa,  help!  Short  pithy  communications,  or 
facts  by  observers,  especially  before  1839  and  IS  19,  will  be  welcome.  Capt. 
Eliphalet  Price,  the  real  hero  of  the  Blackhawk  war,  will  be  welcomed  to 
these  columns  with  all  his  good  humor.  The  editor  of  this  magazine  does 
not  know  the  Captain's  address  or  residence. 

Some  very  interesting  correspondence  of  David  W.  Kilburne.  an  early 
friend  in  Iowa,  may  appear  in  our  next,  and  a  piece  of  prime  poetry  on 
"Hauling  Goods  from  Keokuk,"  where  Mr.  Kilburne  lived  the  latter  part  of 
his  residence  in  our  State.  May  be  his  sons  will  give  some  details  of  his 
marvelous  history,  in  connection  with  the  half-breed  tract  of  which  he  was 
agent.  Also,  of  the  veteran  minister,  who  died  with  his  armor  on,  as  a 
pioneer  in  Iowa,  Rev.  Gamaliel  C.  Beeman,  the  hero  of  two  wars — the 
Mormon  and  the  late  civil  war.  Rev.  Dr.  Craig,  of  Keokuk,  has  embalmed 
the  memory  of  this  good  man. 

The  last  attempt  at  the  Indian  name,  Des  Moines,  was  made  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Register,  at  the  capital,  lie  derives  it  from  Moingona,  a 
town  at  the  crossing  of  the  Northwestern  railway  over  the  Des  Moines,  un- 
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mindful  thai  the  name  was  formed  from  Moines  by  adding   jona  oj 
significance  whatever.   It  is  like  Algona,  the  proprietor  of  which  town  told 
the  writer,  some  twenty-live  or  more  years  ago,  thai  he  bad  invented  it  foi 

his  own  site,  in  the  wild  prairie  Mr.  Negus,  in  the  old  icrfei  of  the 
"Annals,"  has  as  strange  a  conceit  and  derivation.   A.ntoinu  Le  Claire,  J.  q., 

knew  more  than  all  the  men  ol  his  time  about  the  [ndianf  Lei  bis  Intel 
pretation  stand  while  the  State  stands,  to  his  everlasting  credit  as  hu  Indian 
interpreter  of  many  dialects,  perfectly  familiar  to  the  good  and  generous 
man.    Erect  him  a  statue  in  Davenport  ! 

The  portrait  of  General  Roberts,  fronting  this  number,  is  in  the  highest 
perfection  oi  engraving,  by  J.  C.  Buttre,  No.  7  Barclay  street,  New  V 
The  printing  and  binding  at  The  Gazette  office,  Davenport,  are  hi. 
creditable  to  the  press. 

General  Roberts  is  associated  with  the  history  oi  the  State  of  [owa  a^ 
Captain  in  command  at  Fort  Madison  when  the  Indians  were  there.  Subse 
quently  he  was  in  the  Mexican  war.  The  Legislature  of  Iowa  voted 
him  an  elegant  sword  with  a  gilded  scabbard,  and  suitable  inscriptions 
on  it,  indicative  of  his  bravery  in  that  war.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
camp  at  Davenport,  and  had  charge  of  the  Indian  prisoners  there  during 
most  of  the  time  of  their  confinement. 


STATE  SYNOD  OF  IOWA  CONSTITUTED. 

"The  Synod  of  Iowa  North  and  Iowa  South  are  hereby  consolidated  and 
constituted  into  the  Synod  of  Iowa,  which  synod  includes  all  the  Presby- 
teries within  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  all  the  ministers  and  churches  under  the 
care  of  said  Presbyteries;  and  the  Synod  of  Iowa,  as  thus  constituted,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  legal  successor  of  the  Synods  of  Iow  a  North  and 
Iowa  South,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  and  franchises,  and  liable  to  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of 
those  Synods. 

"The  Synod  of  Iowa,  as  thus  constituted,  shall  meet  on  the  third  Thursday, 
A.  D.,  1882,  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  church 
of  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  and  shall  be  opened  by  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Storrs  Howe — or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Rev.  Alexanders.  Marshall — w  ho  shall 
preside  until  a  Moderator  be  elected.  This  resolution  and  action  shall  take 
effect  on  the  second  day  of  January,  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1S82." 

Tn is  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1SS1,  at  BufTalo,  A.  D.. 
1881,  explains  itself;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  preacher  and 
President  of  the  new  State  Synod,  to  meet  next  autumn,  is  the  editor  of  this 
work,  on  whom  devolves  the  obligation  of  formally  organizing  the  same. 
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JAM  US  F.  WILSON 

The  election  of  James  P.  Wilson,  Senator-elecl  of  the  U.  S  Senate  was  a 
perfect  ovation,  Here  follows  his  early  history:  Born  In  Newark,  Ohio,  he 
was  left  an  orphan  al  ten  years  of  age,  i>y  the  death  of  o  good  father.  Left 
with  other  younger  children,  he  did  all  he  could  to  help  a  widowed  mother 
and  her  family,  working  ateverythjng  a  boy  was  able  to  do  A.1  foui 
yours  of  age,  he  went  to  the  saddler's  trade,  and,  while  faithful  to  his 
employer,  he  used  nights  i<>  study,  often  not  sleeping  over  three  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  llev.  Dr.  Duncan  taught  him  Latin,  he  reading  Cicero  and 
other  authors  in  that  tongue,  with  proticiency.  A  teacher  of  thai  place 
taught  him  mathematics.  Distinguished  lawyers  lent  him  law  books,  and 
everybody  favored  the  growing  youth  and  young  man. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  married  his  present  estimable  wife,  and 
removed  to  Fairfield,  Lowa,  then  a  small  village,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  with  success.  lie  was  early  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Iowa,  where  he  rose  to  be  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee;  he 
held  the  same  position  in  the  constitutional  convention,  under  which  we 
now  live.  Soon  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  the  lower  house,  and  early  roSe 
to  be  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  till  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress.  It  is  credibly  reported  that  he  declined  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  his 
ambition  being  to  become  a  constitutional  lawyer  of  the  Websterian  sort. 
How  well  he  has  succeeded,  his  compeers,  very  few  of  them  his  equals,  may 
best  judge. 

His  aspiration  to  the  Senate  for  the  long  term  was  simply  in  furtherance 
of  his  main  design — to  become  a  statesman  of  a  high  order,  and  to  help 
settle  the  questions  of  our  government  not  yet  established  by  law.  And  he 
will  be  well  capable  and  highly  qualified  to  do  it. 

His  example  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  may  be  quoted  for  every  hard 
working  young  man.  lie  stands  forth  a  self-made  man,  having  wrought  out 
his  own  fortune  to  his  present  state  and  standing,  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
is  comparatively  young,  only  fifty-three — just  the  number  of  acres  in  his 
farm,  in  the  suburbs  of  Fairfield.  He  has  constructed  a  large  lish-pond, 
eighteen  feet  deep,  so  that  fish  can  live  through  the  winter.  A  smailer  pond 
he  has  made  to  water  his  select  stock,  so  that  by  turning  a  faucet  he  can 
supply  his  herd.  He  makes  his  own  gas  of  gasoline,  cheaper  than  the  city 
can  furnish  it,  at  the  distance  which  he  lives  from  town.  But  he  pays  all  town 
taxes,  and  warms  his  house  with  steam  from  his  own  furnace.  Thus  inde- 
pendent, he  still  consents  to  serve  his  adopted  State  on  the  wide  theatre 
of  a  United  States  Senator,  a  worthy  successor  of  Grimes  and  Kirk  wood. 
May  he  long  live  to  serve  his  constituents  in  Congress. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  Mr.  Wilson  ride  triumphantly  into  the  United  States 
Senate.  One  candidate  after  another  dropped  out  of  the  list,  till  Wilson 
stood  alone  in  "  solitary  grandeur."  This  may  seem  the  laudation  of  a 
friend  of  many  years  in  Iowa;  but  it  is  merited  praise.  His  late  lectures  on 
public  occasions,  partly  literary  and  partly  relating  to  bible  subjects,  dis- 
cover a  veryr  nervous  style,  very  precise  diction,  and  every  w;n  an  earnest 
and  eloquent  man,  going  "straight  forward  "  to  his  aim.    He  well  illustrates 
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Webster's  definition  of  true  eloquence:  ''It's  In  the  man,  in  theoct  ision 
mid  in  the  subject."  Hi^  printed  papers  lire  worthy  ol  study  by  young  m<  n 
May  God  raise  up  more  defenders  nol  only  of  government,  hut  of  general 
truth. 

[t  would  be  improper,  in  a  periodical  of  this  uort  and  space,  1 
his  family,  a  precious  wife  and  three  children,  dear  to  him  as  the  apple  ol 
his  eye.    Nor  can  t he  writer  forget,  when  leaving  their  hospitable  man  ion, 
how  a  can  was  offered  him,  and  he  has  it  now  to  use,  when  sickness  an>  1 
other  cause  will  allow  its  contents  to  be  opened  to  gUCStS. 

Mr.  Wilson  no  longer  practices  in  any  bul  the  higher  courts  of  tin  State 
and  of  the  United  States.  Of  his  merits  as  a  special  pleader,  the  write] 
cannot  speak  from  observation,  but  his  general  repute  is  well  known.  Mill 
comparatively  young,  he  is  destined  to  rise  in  the  world  of  statesmen. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  DAVENPORT. 

In  1840,  the  editor  of  this  periodica)  tarried  a  few  weeks-  in  Davenport, 
and,  with  Mr.  Strong  Burnell,  visited  Antoine  Le  Claire,  at  his  home,  then 
the  old  "Council  House."  The  city  was  very  small.  An  eighty  acre  lot 
could  then  have  been  bought  very  cheap.  The  pecuniary  crash  of  1837  had 
then  reached  Iowa.  No  money,  no  credit,  no  hope  ol  business  prevailed. 
Mr.  Le  Claire  was  then  building  his  first  hotel,  and  that  almost  swamped  his 
credit,  although  afterwards  business  revived  and  the  place  grew.  There  was 
not  probably  more  than  live  or  si.\'  hundred  actual  settlers. 

The  Indians  came  prancing  down  on  the  prairie,  to  visit  Mr.  Le  Claire,  and 
rode  in  a  circle  in  front  of  his  house.  They  got  a  barrel  of  flour  and  a  large 
kettle.  The  women,  headed  by  an  aged,  gray-headed  Indian,  were  bringing 
sticks  and  brush  from  the  bluffs  above  to  boil  the  porridge,  which  the  lub- 
berly men  were  making,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  civilization.  The  Sacs 
and  Foxes  were  after  their  annuities — to  visit  their  old  haunts  and  friends, 
Le  Claire  and  Col.  George  Davenport,  the  latter  on  Rock  Island.  The  men 
and  squaws  were  paddling  their  bark  canoes  across  the  rapids  to  see  the 
Colonel. 

Now,  how  changed  is  everything!  A  great  city  stretches  over  the  then 
prairies  and  bluffs,  where  wild  men,  birds  and  beasts  revelled.  Some  inci- 
dents of  that  early  visit  may  be  added.  A  young  man,  by  the  name  of  Gates, 
on  a  AVednesday  was  seen  building  a  skiff.  He  and  others  attached  a  mast 
and  sails  to  the  small  craft.  On  Sunday  they  went  down  to  launch  and  sail 
their  boat.  The  wind  was  strong  and  the  waves  ran  high.  A  negro  waiter 
at  the  hotel  where  Gates  boarded,  ran  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river  and 
entreated  him  and  those  with  him  to  not  venture  into  the  current,  as  they 
would  certainly  be  drowned.  They  persisted,  three  of  them.  No  sooner 
than  they  had  reached  the  boiling  current  the  boat  overset,  and,  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  and  current,  the  boat  continued  to  go  over  and  over. 
Gates,  being  a  good  swimmer,  let  go  of  the  boat  to  swim  ashore.  But  he 
soon  sank  and  never  rose  nor  was  heard  of  more.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  called  upon  to  improve  the  sad  event  on  Sabbath  evening.  He 
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could  not  say,  "the  better  day,  the  better  deed;"  and  thai  in  distant  friend 
would  rather  have  bad  bin  die  in  that  way  on  any  other  day  of  the  week 
Sad  sight,  a  young  man  sinking  into  a  watery  grave. 

The  writer,  also, k<  puddled  his  <>wn  canoe  "  over  ih(  Mississippi    or  rather 

B  borrowed  one  visited  lilackhawk's  cave,  at  tin-  loot  ol  the  1  land  I'  took 
jUSt  twenty  minutes  by  ihe  Watch,  to  return  from  llock  [slund  shore,  then 
called  Stevenson. 

'With  Mr.  Strong  Burnell,  also,  he  visited  Mr.  LeClaire  and  solicited  him 
to  give  a  lot  for  a  Congregational  church,  which  he  afterwards  did.  He 
very  pleasantly  and  smilingly,  "I  have  given  tin;  Catholics  a  lot,  and,  1  »up 
pose,  1  must  treat  them  all  alike."  .  lie  was  a  very  generous  man.  and  often 
boasted  that  he  was  the  first  white  man  that  ever  came  over  the  Mississippi 
Half  Indian  and  half  French  by  descent,  he  was  more  tawny  than  white 

SKETCH  OF  ANTOINE  LE  CLAIRE. 

v  From  "Davenport  Past  and  Present." 

Antoine  Le  Claike  was  bom  December  15,  1797,  at  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 
His  lather  was  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  his  mother  the  grand  daughter  of  a 
Pottawottamie  chief.  At  this  time  the  territory  of  the  Northwest,  out.  of 
which  half  a  dozen  mighty  States  have  been  formed,  was  peopled  almost 
solely  by  the  Red  man,  with  here  and  there  one  of  a  ditterent  race,  fearless 
enough  to  brave  the  perils  of  frontier  life,  among  the  dusky  denizens  of  the 
wilderness;  the  father  of  Antoine  Le  Claire  was  one  of  these. 

In  1808,  he  established  a  trading  post  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  exchang- 
ing manufactured  articles  for  various  kinds  of  furs.  In  1800,  he  engaged 
more  extensively  in  the  business,  in  connection  with  John  Kinsey,  at  Chica- 
go, (Fort  Dearhorn  then)  Illinois.  In  1812,  though  surrounded  with  Indian 
.  tribes  with  whom  he  was  trading,  and  who,  through  the  influence  of  British 
'emissaries,  were  generally  hostile  to  the  UnitedaStates,  Mr.  Le  Claire  espoused 
the  American  cause,  engaged  activel}"  in  the  service — was  in  the  contest  at 
Peoria,  where,  with  others,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  prisoners  were  eon- 
fined  at  Alton,  Illinois,  but  were  released  during  the  same  year. 

About  this  period,  at  the  solicitation  ol  Gov.  Clarke,  of  Missouri,  Antoine 
LeClaire  entered  the  Government  service,  and  was  placed  at  school,  that  he 
might  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  English  language,.  In  181b.  he 
acted  as  interpreter  under  Capt.  Davenport,  at  Fort  Armstrong;  and  the 
same  year  returned  to  Peoria,  where,  in  1820,  he  married  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  Sac  Chief,  Acoqua,  (the  Kettle.)  The  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Arkan- 
sas, to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Indians  in  that  locality.  He  was  returned 
to  Fort  Armstrong  in  1827,  and  was  present  as  interpreter  in  18-'J2,  when  the 
treaty  was  made  by  which  the  United  States  purchased  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribes  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  consequence  of  cholera  among  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Armstrong,  the 
treaty,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  held  in  the  Fort,  was  transferred  to 
the  Iowa  shore  opposite.  Here  the  great  chief  ot  the  Sacs,  Keokuk,  made  a 
reserve  of  a  section  oi  land,  which  he  donated  to  Mr.  Le  Claire's  wife,  requir- 
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log, m an  only  condition,  thai  Mr.  Le  Claire  should  build  bii  bou*e  on  tb< 
section,  and  on  tin-  spoi  then  occupied  by  it"'  marquee  of  Gen  Scott  in  mak- 
ing the  treaty,  which  condition  be  afterwards  filled  in  the  letter.  Tin 
and  Foxes  ulso  gave  him  another  section  al  the  head  of  iUe  KaptU*,  where 
Le  Claire  now  stands.  The  Pottawottamles,  in  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Cblen, 
reserved  two  sections  ou  the  Illinois  side,  which  they  presented  lo  .Mr 
Le  Claire.   The  flourishing  town  of  Molioe  is  situated  on  this  reserve. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Congress  the  following  winter  In  the  spring 
of  1S>;>,  Mr.  Le  Claire  erected  a  small  building,  or  "shanty,"  in  the  Iheti  I 
village,  "  Morgan,"  which  had  occupied  this  ground  lor  years  previous  Of 
the  tribe  having  this  as  their  headquarters,  Maquopom  was  the  head  warrier, 
and  Poweshiek  head  chief.  In  the  fall  of  1834,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian*  left 
here  for  the  Cedar  river. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Le  Claire  was  appointed  postmaster  al  Davenport,' and  also 
justice,  of  the  peace,  to  settle  all  matters  of  difference  between  the  whites 
and  Indians.  His  jurisdiction  extended  over  all  the  territory  purchased  of 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Dubuque  on  the  north,  to 
Burlington  on  the  south. 

HENRY  W.  STARR — IN  MEMORIAM 

Henry  W.  Starr  was  born  July  26,  1815,  at  Middlebury,  Vt.  He  graduated 
at  Middlebury,  in  1834,  and  studied  law  at  the  Cincinnati  law  school  till  1837, 
when  he  came  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  settled  permanently.  He  married 
Miss  Marion  T.  Peasley,  September  28,  1843.  They  had  two  son-,  Charles 
Egbert  and  Peter  James,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1873.  Mrs.  Starr  died 
April  23,  1854,  and  in  1857  he  married  Miss  Eliza  A.  .Merrill,  ot  Middlebury, 
Vt.    They  had  two  daughters  who  survive  him.    He  died  October  30,  1881. 

The  following  tribute  of  the  Bar,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Starr  is  taken  from 
the  Burlington  papers: 

" The  Des  Moines  County  Bar  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Stutsman  presiding.  The  chair  calling  for  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  heretofore  appointed,  Hon.  George  Robertson,  chairman  of  said 
committee,  with  very  touching  and  impressive  remarks,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  and  moved  they  be  adopted,  to-wit : 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Des  Moines  county  Bar,  have  read  with  profound 
sorrow  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Henry  \V.  Starr,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  30th  inst.,  and  entertaining  for  our 
deceased  professional  brother  the  sincerest  respect  as  an  able  lawyer,  a  citizen 
of  integrity  and  manly  virtue,  and  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments;  and 
cherishing*  lor  him  as  an  associate  and  companion  the  warmest  and  most 
affectionate  recollections,  have: 

11  Resolved,  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Starr  the  bar  has  sustained  a  loss  irreparable 
as  a  learned  and  accomplished  lawyer,  a  polished  and  finished  orator  and 
eloquent  advocate,  the  county  and*  State  a  citizen  of  worth  and  probity, 
society  a  brilliant  and  cultured  member,  and  his  family  a.  kind,  tender  and 
indulgent  husband  and  father. 

"  Uesolved,  That  we,  his  professional  brethren,  deeply  deplore  his  death,  and 
will  keep  in  affectionate  reniemberance  his  many  virtues  as  a  lawyer,  citizen. 
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triend  and  associate;  that  we  will  attend  the  Mineral  In  a  hod)  and  wrcai  th< 
usual  badge  ol  mourning  during  the  residue  of  the  pre  eni  tenn  "f  1 1>' 
District  courl 

"Revolted,  That  tlx-  Secretary  of  this  meeting  transmit  copy  of  these 
proceedings  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  assure  them  "t  oui  incere 
condolence  in  this  their  hour  of  grief, 

"Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  presented  i<>  iii<-  District  and  Circuit 
courts  of  this  county,  with  the  request  that  tin  y  be  spread  upou  the  minute 
of  said  courts.  ('has.  Ma-hn, 

('has.  II.  I'll  fCLI'K, 

T.  W.  Newman, 
Thomas  J I  edoe,  .1  u  , 
Geo.  Roheutsox, 

Committee. 

"After  which  followed  remarks  by  lion.  Chas.  II.  Phelps,  Hon.  T.  W.-Ne^ 
man',  A.  M.  Antrobus,  VV.  E.  Blake,  1).  Y.  Overton,  Thomas  Hedge,  Jr.,  C.  B 
Jack,  Geo.  E.  Hubbell,  of  Davenport,  la.,  W.  W.  Baldwin,  rims  .1.  Dodge 
and  others,  being  beautiful  and  touching  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  following  which  remarks  the  above  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted." 


THE  HIGHEST  CHURCH  EDIFICE  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

Au  extract  irom  a  late  letter  of  Rev.  William  Hamilton  :  "  Irwin  is  high 
in  the  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  It  is 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ninety  miles  from  Poncha 
Springs.  To  get  here  I  crossed  the  continental  divide  in  an  open  sleigh 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  rode  over  snow  thirty  feet  deep.  I  suffered  much 
but  a  few  days  of  rest  and  care  restored  me  to  my  usual  health  and  comft 

" Here  the  snow  is  everywhere  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  we  have 
had  many  stormy  days,  snowing  and  blowing  fully  two  weeks  continuously; 
but  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations.  The  good  hand  of  the  Lord 
seems  to  be  upon  me,  verifying  the  promise,  '  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be.' 

"I  preach  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  teach  a  class  of  adults,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  the  sabbath  school,  and  yet  I  never  preached  with  more  com- 
fort in  my  life.  *  *  *  *  I  have  been  here  one  month.  Many  houses  are 
buried  in  the  snow,  and  those  occupied  are  readied  by  a  passage  kept  open 
through  the  snow.  Some  houses  are  gradually  coming  to  view  as  the  snow- 
settles  and  melts.  *  *  *  *  This  is  the  highest  church  in  the  United 
States,  with  mountains  close  at  hand,  rising  three  or  four  thousand  leer  above 
it;  and  the  mountains  are  rich  in  silver,  with  immense  beds  of  coal,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I  rind  myself  verv 
kindly  received  here,  and  think  there  is  an  open  field  for  much  usefulness. 
I  am  happy  in  my  labor  and  feel  encouraged  to  work  with  all  my  strength, 
hoping  and  trusting  in  God  to  make  my  work  successful." 

It  is  with  sad  emotions  that  the  editor  of  this  work  parts  with  his  old 
friend,  who  labored,  many  years  ago,  side  by  side  with  him,  at  Addison,  and 
his  survivor  then  at  Painted  Post,  Steuben  county,  X.  V. 
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MINISTERS  IN  A  SLOUGH 


BY  Kiev,  monks  <:.  cass,  PORT  LAUKTSATK  OF  low  \  CI'H  PRRHBYTBRI 

1  Inscribed  to  whom  It  may  concern  . 

Come  listen  to  my  story,  while  I  to  you  relate 
The  perils  of  two  ministers,  in  the  Haw  k  Bye  Stale 
One  was  a  very  aged  man,  his  hair  as  while  as  snow 
The  other  was  a  young  man,  of  sixty  years  or  so. 

One  Saturday  evening,  aboul  the  hour  of  lour, 
They  left  tin:  town  of  Kossuth,  and  their  Synod  ttoor- 
To  ride  over  to  Black  Hawk,  to  spend  the  Sabbath  day; 
A  distance  of  twelve  miles,  a  rough  and  crooked  w  ay. 

In  the  night  and  darkness,  their  road  they  might  mistake. 
So  wisely  they  concluded  to  slop  with  farmer  Blake; 
Kindly  they  were  entertained,  and  liberally  they  were  fed, 
And,  alter  family  worship,  soon  resting  in  their  bed. 

A  clear  and  pleasant  morning,  bespoke  a  lovely  day. 
Breakfast  and  prayers  over,  they  hastened  on  their  way. 
Rejoicing  that  the  Lord  had  thus  guided  them  aright — 
And  kept  them  from  danger  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  night. 

The  swollen  Iowa  river,  with  its  black  and  ugly  sloughs, 
All  of  them  they  must  cross,  no  other  way  could  choose; 
Now7,  quickly  they  discovered  these  dread  horrors  of  the  West  - 
Serpentinely  winding,  in  their  deep  and  muddy  nest. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  brother  V"  inquired  the  aged*  man  ; 
"  Go  forward!"  was  replied,  "  tor  surely  we  must  and  can." 
The  horse,  with  the  carriage,  soon  was  plunging  in  ; 
And  the  prayers  of  these  men  were  not  the  prayers  of  sin. 

Another  slough,  still  deeper,  only  a  little  way  ahead. 
With  trees  standing  thickly  in  its  dark  and  muddy  bed. 
No  track  could  they  discover,  by  which  to  guide  their  way'. 
Here  they  wisely  halted  to  see  what  each  would  say. 

Age  spoke:  "What  shall  we  do?"    The  other  said,  "Go  ahead.' 
"No,  brother,  1  shall  not,"  the  other  firmly  said  ; 
"There  is  no  must  in  it,  for  we  can  surely  turn  about. 
And  by  the  way  we  came,  we  certainly  can  get  out." 

But  the  counsel  of  the  aged  the  younger  did  not  heed. 

So  in  he  plunged  alone,  horrible  sight  indeed; 

The  horse  almost  swimming,  the  carriage  half  out  of  sight. 

Winding  round  among  the  trees,  not  all  the  time  upright. 
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I>y  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  he  gained  the  othei  bore, 
Still  ilit"  dangers  of  the  way  were  nol  yel  one  half  o'er. 
The  old  man  inquired, "  What  now  are  you  to  do?" 
"  1  am  to  turn  about  and  come  back  after  you.'1 

"1  lliink  il  will  be  best,  in  my  returning  back. 

To  hunt  out,  if  possible,  a  <l  i  li'cniil  and  better  Hack.'' 

Si)  in  again  be  plunged,  a  missionary  trump, 

And,  when  about  midway, brought  up  against  a  stump. 

The  Hero  of  my  story  cried  loudly  at  the  last, 
"Against  a  Stump,  brother,  I  am  now  surd)-  last.'* 
"  Well,  my  stalled  brother,  say,  what  can  you  now  do. 
Fastened  tight  to  a  stump  in  the  middle  of  the  slough?" 

k'Oh,  I'll  strip  off  my  clothes,  then  I  can  feel  about, 
And  find  the  hidden  stump  and  gel  the  carriage  out. 
Such  a  bath  this  morning  will  do  me  no  harm, 
So  you  need  have  no  fear  or  give  the  least  alarm." 

The  horse  getting  restless,  looked  wishfully  ashore, 
He  would  sure  been  plunging  in  a  few  minutes  more; 
But  the  old  man  on  shore  said,  "  Charley,  now  stand  still — ,f 
He  looked  steadily  ashore  and  seemed  to  say,  "  I  surely  will. 

In  water  four  feet  deep,  and  in  a  muddy  slough, 
Relieved  from  the  carriage,  he  brought  his  rider  through. 
Two  more  sloughs  they  must  pass,  but  not  so  awful  bad. 
And  when  over  the  river,  these  missionaries  were  glad. 

They  rode  up  to  the  church,  the  Sabbath  school  not  out, 
A  meeting  for  the  evening  was  quickly  given  out. 
To  wash  up,  to  dry  up,  clothes,  papers,  letters  and  books. 
And  get  some  refreshment,  they  went  to  Brother  Hook's. 

The  evening  being  pleasant,  the  congregation  fair. 
A  sermon  by  the  younger,  the  older  in  the  chair. 
And  to  cap  the  climax,  as  you  shall  plainly  sec. 
While  the  old  man  was  sleeping,  the  younger  got  a  V. 
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INDIAN  MOUNDS. 


QUESTIONABLE  ANTIQUITY  OF  INDIAN  MOUNDS. 

The  following  correspondence  with  the  late  Professor  Henry, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  will  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  this  article  on  the  age  of  Indian  mounds  and  In- 
dian relics  in  Iowa.  The  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  age  of 
these  and  other  remains,  and  of  claiming  great  antiquity  for 
them,  may  well  be  questioned.  An  appeal  to  the  facts,  in  any 
single  case,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  all  claims  to  very  great 
antiquity  for  these  remains  of  past  times,  and  to  establish 
their  more  recent  origin. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  April  26th,  1875. 

Prof.  J.  Henry,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Sik  : — I  have  received  and  read  with  much  interest  your  report  for 
1873.  The  memoirs  and  ethnological  matters  are  very  attractive,  and  so  I 
suppose  the  scientific  articles  to  those  more  versed  than  T  am  in  such  studies. 

1  see  the  writer  on  Michigan  Mounds  and  Mines  of  Copper,  conjectures 
that  they  may  be  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old.  But  the  only  evidence 
he  gives  is  a  pine  tree  in  an  artificial  channel  some  two  or  three  hundred 
years  old. 

I  have  for  thirty  years  past,  given  some  attention  to  Indian  remains,  or 
evidences  of  ancient  structures,  and  3  am  well  persuaded,  that  the  expedition 
of  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  Canada,  of  three  ships  full  of  men  of  all  arts  and 
pursuits,  one  of  which  ships  remained  with  all  manner  of  boats  and  imple- 
ments for  exploring  and  working  in  metals,  will  give  long  enough  time,  with 
the  assistance  of  natives,  for  all  structures  or  works  now  remaining. 
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The  fact  that  Btonc  implements  remain  and  ore  often  found  with  the  earl* 
iost  remains  now  known,  is  only  evincive  ot'  their  use  at  the  period  *>['  their 
deposit,  iron  and  steel  taking  their  place  in  subsequent  times,  for  the  abori« 
gines  would  naturally  continue  to  make  and  use  them  long  after  arts  and 
commerce  introduced  metallic  ones,  jusi  as  some  western  tribes  still  u  e  the 
bow  while  firearms  are  within  their  reach. 

From  1541  to  1875,  we  find  '334  years,  a  period  long  enough  for  the  large*! 
trees  in  the  northern  states  to  grow. 

I  wish  some  man  would  carry  out  this  idea  so  that  the  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate the  antiquity  of  mounds  ami  mines  might  be  broughl  to  reasonable 
bounds.  There  is  too  much  disposition  to  antiquate  every  thing  on  ear  til 
and  under  the  earth,  as  connected  with  human  skill,  and  also  a>  concerns 
the  operations  of  nature. 

1  believe  the  facts  are  well  authenticated  as  to  copper  and  iron  implements 
having  been  found  imbedded  in  coal,  and  should  it  he  found  that  they  are 
so  imbedded,  it  would  go  to  show  more  recent  formations  than  geologists 
affirm.  So  of  stone,  as  where  in  a  short  time  in  certain  soils,  the  human 
body  takes  (in  its  place  and  form)  a  petrified  state  after  death. 

Some  years  ago,  a  French  philosopher  made  a  calculation  how  long  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  forming-  making  the  time  many  thousands 
of  years.  Now,  every  navigator  of  the  river  or  port  of  New  Orleans,  as 
well  as  every  resident  near  either,  well  knows  that  no  such  estimate  can  be 
made  with  any  certainty,  since  one  such  flood  as  1851  would  work  greater 
changes  in  one  year,  than  twenty-five  years  of  common  stages  of  water  in 
the  river. 

I  do  not  know  that  these  hints  are  of  much  account,  but  such  considera- 
tions make  me  inclined  to  restrict  existing  remains  within  proper  limits. 

I  have  not  made  any  discoveries  here  worthy  of  note,  nor  have  I  been 
able"  to  reduce  the  Sac  and  Fox  vocabulary,  which  I  have  got,  into  a  proper 
shape  to  send,  and  1  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  forwarding  it  as  it  is  to 
you.  If  1  lived  near  the  remnant  of  these  Indians  still  in  Iowa,  or  had  the 
opportunity  that  the  Indian  Agent  at  Toledo  (Iowa)  has,  I  might  make  a 
worthy  vocabulary  for  your  Indian  archives. 

My  health  has  not  been  very  good  since  I  returned  from  the  east  last- 
autumn,  during  which  absence  I  saw  you  at  your  otfice.  With  my  best 
wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity, 

1  remain,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Saml.  Storks  Howe. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  [ 
Washington,  D.  C,  April,  80th,  1675.  ) 

S.  S.  Hour,  Iowa  City,  Ioira. 

Sir:— Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  letter  of  the  26th  inst.  I  fully 
agree  with  you  as  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  dates  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision of  geological  or  arclneological  events. 

There  is  in  the  human  mind  an  innate  love  of  the  marvelous  which  no  de- 
gree of  culture  can  entirely  remove    To  a  philosophical  person  there  is  noth- 
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inr,'  more  grateful  than  precision  of  knowlodg6|  yet,  to  tbo  great  majority  of 
mankind  the  dissipation  of  the  mysteries  with  which  alnio  t  every  mbje  t  i 
enveloped  is  not  ;i  desirable  object,  since  it  would  bo  the  loss  of  thai  d 
of  fogginesa  in  which  the  imagination  has  an  unbounded  field  to  rev<  1, 

The  Stone  Age  is  a  condition  of  the  human  race  and  not  a  chronological 
period.  It  may,  therefore,  coexist  with  a  higher  degree  of  civilization. 
There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to  establishing  the  epoch  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  geological  change,  since  causes  do  not  act  in  all  cu  with 
the  same  energy.  Indeed,  from  the  hypothesis  now  well  established  by  an- 
alogy—that the  earth  was  once  in  a  state  of  incandescence  like  the 
we  must  infer  that  the  energies  producing  change  were  in  a  much  gri  tei 
state  of  activity  than  at  the  present  time. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  Henry,  Sec.  S.  J. 

Much  is  said,  of  late,  about  "pre-historic"  times.  Now,  what 
is  pre-historic  among  savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  who  have  no 
written  languages  or  history,  is  710  evidence  of  antiquity.  For 
example,  the  North  American  Indians  have  had  no  native 
written  languages  or  history,  and  their  remains  and  traditions 
go  no  further  back  than  the  coming  of  civilized  and  lettered 
white  men,  who  were  doubtless  concerned  with  the  natives  in 
their  rude  structures  of  art,  such  as  stone  arrow-heads,  axes, 
pestles,  chisels,  or  copper  axes  and  implements,  with  articles 
of  clay  lor  domestic  use. 

a  child's  cup. 

A  very  curious  article  of  family  use  was  found  near  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  in  excavating  an  Indian  mound.  It  resembles  a 
toad  or  turtle,  head  and  all,  with  a  hollow  and  hole  for  drink- 
ing purposes  underneath.  It  has,  besides  other  marks  unknown 
to  the  writer,  a  circle  with  seven  lines  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference,  indicative  of  seven  years  of  life,  and  of  futurity, 
of  which  the  circle  is  an  emblem. 

All  attempts  thus  far  to  get  a  heliotype  or  engraving  of  it, 
have  been  vain.  The  owner,  Mr.  Davis,  a  druggist  of  Iowa 
City,  claims  it,  and  refuses  to  part  with  it.  Professor  Baird, 
now  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  wishes,  at  least,  the  loan  of  it,  to  make  a  cast  of  it:  and 
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should  any  cut  or  engraving  of  it  be  hereafter  obtained,  it  mav 
he  inserted  in  a  future  number  of  the  Annals. 

Some  more  minute  description,  however,  can  be  given  here 
of  it.  It  is  of  pounded  stone  and  clay,  burnt  hard  and  rough, 
with  some  figures  or  marks  on  it,  not  understood  by  the  Editor 
of  this  paper.  It  is  rough  and  unglazed,  with  some  flakes 
broken  off,  as  it'  used  by  a  child,  and  so  buried  in  the  mound 
beside  its  owner  in  life.  The  mention  and  description  of  it  in 
this  article  are  given  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  shows  the 
recent  origin  of  Indian  mounds.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Rev.'S. 
M.  Osmond,  now  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  with  others,  opened  the 
mound,  and  discovered  the  cup  by  the  side  of  a  child's  hones. 
A  stump  of  an  oak  tree,  about  three  feet  through,  stood  on  the 
mound,  which  could  not  have  been  over  two  hundred  years  old. 
Thus  all  the  "foggincss"  of  antiquity,  as  Professor  JJenrv 
calls  it,  vanishes  with  the  bare  discovery  of  it  by  the  bones  of 
a  child,  since  they  would  have  crumbled  to  dust  if  long  thous- 
ands of  years  had  passed  over  so  simple  an  earth  mound.  The 
arrival  of  French  artists  in  metals  and  in  all  manner  of  pot- 
tery, about  1640,  when  Francis  I  sent  three  ships  to  Canada, 
with  soldiers,  sailors,  and  laborers  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  one  qf  which  remained,  while  the  other  ships  returned — 
would  o-ive  time  enough  for  all  remains  of  Indian  articles  to 
liave  been  constructed,  without  going  to  India  or  Egypt  for 
the  origin  of  these  relics  of  Indian  skill.  French  art  and 
native  skill  are  sufficient  to  answer  the  purposes  of  conjecture 
as  to  the  date  of  all  Indian  remains  in  Iowa,  or  in  the  United 
States,  if  we  include  the  Spaniards  in  Florida. 

In  Marietta,  Ohio,  there  is  a  conical  mound,  now  inclosed  in  a 
cemetery,  this  and  the  ground  being  given  to  the  city  by  Israel 
Putnam,  Jr.,  on  the  express  condition  that  it  is  never  to  be 
opened.  It  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  of  a  conical  shape, 
and  overlooks  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Muskingum  river — a  sort 
of  Indian  grave-mound,  and  Indian  look-out.  Near  is  a  regu- 
lar military  earth-work  or  redout,  oblong,  with  an  ascent  pro- 
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jecting  at  one  end,  and  a  descent  receding  at  the  other.  Al 
there  is  (now  gone  to  decay)  an  underground  pa  age  to  the 
Muskingum  river,  for  sale  access  t<>  the  river  for  water.  These 
were  evidently  constructed  by  French  and  Indian  art  and  labor. 
They  occupied  this  point  between  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum 
(Marietta  now)  as  early  as  Braddock's  defeat  at  what  is 
Pittsburgh  and  vicinity.  This  is  a  clear  instance  of  modem 
mound-builders. 

A  late  writer  in  Missouri  affirms  that  the  mound-builders 
are  still  at  work  there,  and  throws  to  the  winds  the  antiquity 
of  these  structures  of  the  I  ndians.  The  writer  state.-  that  they 
revisit  the  mounds  from  time  to  time,  and  increase  the  earth 
on  them. 

The  design  of  these  mounds,  no  doubt,  was  first  for  burial 
uses.  Many  of  them  contain  charcoal  and  embers  on  the 
surface,  showing-  either  that  they  were  burnt  upon  them  to 
prevent  wild  beasts  from  disturbing  the  dead,  or  as  a  place 
where  Indians  constructed  their  rude  huts.  Some  of  them 
may  be  places  for  storing  their  roots  and  provisions;  but,  in 
the  main,  they  are  Indian  graves,  erected  by  loving  hands  oi' 
surviving  relatives,  who  thus  followed  their  dead  to  the  spirit 
land  by  their  kind,  monumental  offices. 

The  foregoing,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Axnals,  is  a  protest 
against  the  antiquity  of  Indian  remains  and  relics. 

INDIAN  MOUND-BUILDERS. 

"We  are  not,  moreover,  without  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  Indian  tribes  did  build  mounds.  Lewis  and  Clark 
mention  the  custom  among  the  Omahas,  saying  that  'one  of 
their  great  chiefs  was  buried  on  a  hill,  and  a  mound  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  in  height  erected  over  him." 
Bertram  states  that  the  Choctaws  covered  the  pyramid  «:>f 
coffins  taken  from  the  bone-house  with  earth,  thus  raising  a 
conical  hill  or  mound.  Tomochichi  pointed  out  to  General 
Oglethorpe  a  large  conical  mound  near  Savannah,  in  which  he 
said  the  Yamacraw  chief  was  interred,  who  had.  many  years 
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before,  entertained  a  great  white  man  with  a  red  beard,  who 
entered  the  Savannah  river  in  a  large  ves  el,  ami  in  hi.  barge 
eame  up  to  the  Yamftcraw  bhift*  Featherstonhaugh,  in  hi., 
'Travels,'  speaks  of  the  custom,  among  the  Osages,  referring 
to  a  mound  built  over  the  body  of  a  chief,  called  Jean  DeFoe 
by  the  French,  who  unexpectedly  died  while  his  warriors  were 
absent  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Upon  their  return  they 
heaped  a  mound  over  his  remains,  enlarging  it  at  intervals  for 
a  long  period,  until  it  reached  its  present  height.  1  h  ad  ford 
says  that  many  of  the  tumuli  formed  of  earth,  and  occasion- 
ally of  stones,  are  of  Indian  origin.  They  are  generally  sepul- 
chral mounds — either  the  general  cemetery  of  a  village  or  tribe, 
funeral  monuments  over  the  graves  of  illustrious  chiefs,  or 
upon  a  battle-field,  commemorating  the  event  and  entombing 
the  fallen,  or  the  result  of  a  custom  prevalent  among  some  of 
the  tribes,  of  collecting  at  stated  intervals  the  bones  of  the 
dead,  and  interring  them  in  a  common  repository.  A  mound 
of  the  latter  description  was  formerly  situated  on  the  low 
grounds  of  the  Kivanna  river,  in  Virginia,  opposite  the  site  of 
an  old  Indian  village  (Jefferson's  "2sotes  on  Virginia,"  pp. 
100, 103).  It  was  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  twelve  feet  in 
height,  of  a  spheroidal  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  trench, 
whence  the  earth  employed  in  its  construction  had  been  exca- 
vated. The  circumstances  attending  the  custom  alluded  to 
were,  the  great  number  of  skeletons,  their  confused  position, 
their  situation  in  distinct  strata,  exhibiting  different  stages  of 
decomposition,  and  the  appearance  of  bones  of  infants.  A 
mound  of  similar  character,  and  constructed  in  layers  of  strata 
at  successive  periods,  existed  near  the  south  branch  of  the 
Shenandoah,  in  the  same  State.  A  tumulus  of  stones  in  New 
York  State  is  said  to  have  marked  the  grave  of  a  distinguished 
warrior  (McCauley's>  History  of  New  York','  vol.  n,  p.  239). 
'Beck's  Gazetter'  (p.  80S)  states  that  a  mound  of  the  largest 
dimensions  has  been  thrown  up  within  a  few  years  in  Illinois, 
over  the  remains  of  an  eminent  chief." — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 
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THE  UNITY  OJ-'  THE    HUMAN  RACE. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  FUNERAL  DISCOURSE  <>K  RET.  DR.  J.  tt'lLVAINE,  AT 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y . ,  ox  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  LEW  1 8  II.  MORGAN. 

Mb.  Mouoan  was  a  remarkable  philosopher;  in  philosophy 
what  Daniel  Webster  was  in  statesmanship.  And  it  \.-  .-aid 
with  great  pleasure  that  he  took  the  side  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  religion.  "My  heart  (he  said)  is  with  the  Christian 
religion." 

"  His  labors  covered  an  immense  range,  yet  he  was  a  patriot 
in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  heart  and  soul  an 
American.  He  had  an  utter  hatred  of  despotism  in  Church 
and  State,  in  every  shade  and  form;  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
theory  that  human  liberty  is  essential  to  the  life  and  progress 
of  the  race.  He  firmly  believed — in  the  words  of  an  eminent 
publicist,  now  deceased — that  everybody  is  wiser  than  any- 
body. I  cannot  refrain  upon  such  an  occasion  from  saying 
something  about  the  growth  of  our  friend's  mind  and  his 
studies.  It  was  a  very  peculiar  growth,  and  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  follow  it  every  step  through  its  whole  development, 
after  I  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1848. 

u  The  first  stage  of  it  was  a  casual  connection  with  an  Indian 
tribe  in  which  he  had  become  interested.  In  his  intimacy  with 
this  aboriginal  race  he  was  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  their 
relations  and  affinities.  People  called  those  their  brethren 
who  were  not  their  brothers;  they  called  those  their  sisters 
who  were  not  their  sisters;  they  called  those  their  fathers  who 
were  not  their  fathers,  and  they  called  those  their  mothers  who 
were  not  their  mothers.  It  was  a  subject  that  attracted  him 
so  powerfully  that  it  lasted  through  a  lifetime.  This  system 
of  relationship  had  been  noticed  before  by  writers,  but  had 
looked  like  confusion.  When  one  of  the  papers  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  read  in  Rochester,  before  the  club,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  exclaimed:  'All  I  can  say  of  it  is  that 
it  convinces  one  of  the  utter  depravity  of  the  human  mind/ 
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"The  next  stage  was  as  follows:  He  found  that  thii  y  tem 
ol'  relationship  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Dakotali  . 
of  the  Kooky  mountains.  This  led  him  to  his  first  grand  gen- 
eralization, for  generalization  in  its  highest  power  was  one  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  our  friend's  mind.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  this  system  of  relationship  belonged  to  the  whole 
Indian  population  of  North  and  South  America.  Then  fol- 
lowed ten  years  of  travel  to.  verify  all  this,  and  the  result  was 
there  was  no  doubt  but  the  system  was  universal.  Thus  he 
secured  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  ever  formed  ol'  the  unity 
of  the  Indian  race  on  this  continent — a  resolution  subsequent 
investigation  constantly  tended  to  confirm.  Aow,  when  he 
had  verified  this  great  generalization,  a  second  generalization 
occurred  to  him— broader  and  still  more  comprehensive.  He 
found  this  same  system  of  relationship  existing  among  the 
tribes  of  the  old  world — from  the  anti-Brahminical  races  of 
India  to  the  Tartar  nations  of  Central  Asia.  Then  followed 
another  ten  years  of  investigation,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  which  had  entered  heartily  into  his 
views,  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  verilied,  strange  as  it  was. 
When  the  second  generalization' occured  to  him  lie  was  nearly 
overpowered.  He  entered  my  study  one  day  and  said:  '  It 
exists  among  the  Tomal  people  of  Southern  India.'  I  re- 
marked that  he  had  enough  with  the  American  Indians,  and 
urged  him  to  let  the  old  world  people  go.  'I  cannot  do  it!' 
was  the  reply. 

"The  third  stage  was  this:  He  thought  that  possibly  these 
relations  might  be  found  among  the  Semitic  and  Ay  ran  races 
and  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  American  and  Turanian 
tribes.  I  was  appalled.  But  with  his  almost  superhuman 
energy  and  enthusiasm  he  applied  himself  to  the  investigation, 
and  the  result  was  the  same.  He  found  that  the  same  rclation- 
sliij) had  been  prevalent  among  your  ancestors  and  mine.  His 
investigation  had  now  extended  over  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  human  race.    This  last  discovery  is  equalled  only  by  the 
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theory  of  Newton  in  regard  to  gravitation.  With  thi 
eovery  he  found  thousands  of  facts,  hitherto  inexplicable, 
quite  clear.  Now  the  mystery  was  unlocked.  With  it  he 
proceeded  as  Newton  did  in  the  physical  world,  to  his  dii 
coveries.  Precisely  as  Newton  argued  by  his  process  of  ratio 
cination  so  our  friend  reasoned  from  his  original  hypothesi  . 
He  said:  'If  this  has  existed,  I  shall  tind  thus  and  thus.' 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  carry  back  the  history  of  the  human 
race  thousands  of  years  further  than  had  ever  been  done-  before, 
lie  was  able  to  evolve  the  society  and  the  condition  of -human- 
ity in  the  relation  of  man  to  man.  These  were  properly  char- 
acterized as  the  origin  and  developement  of  man,  of  kin,  of  0- 
cial  organization,  of  political  institutions,  of  morality  and  of 
civilization.  The  germs  and  maturity  of  this  are  found  in  his 
work  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Until  near  the 
close  of  his  work  on  'The  Isolations  and  affinities  of  Mankind,' 
this  mode  of  relationship  was  regarded  by  him  as  artificial;  in- 
vented. For  many  years  lie  did  not  have  a  gleam  as  to  how  it 
originated.  He  had  been  over  the  whole  ground  before  he 
found  the  glimmer  of  light.  Then  came  to  him  the  concep- 
tion that  all  this  must  have  some  foundation  in  human  nature, 
that  it  had  come  to  prevail  by  natural  causes;  in  other  words, 
the  reason  men  called  women  sisters  was  that  either  they  were 
their  sisters  or  were  indistinguishable  from  their  sisters;  the 
reason  they  called  men  fathers  was  that  they  either  were  their 
fathers  or  were  indistinguishable  from  their  fathers;  and  the 
reason  they  called  other  women  mothers  was  that  they  were  their 
mothers  or  were  indistinguishable  from  their  mothers,  as  wives 
of  the  same  man  who  was  their  father.  Thus  was  brought  out 
the  fact,  which  I  affirm  does  not  admit  of  contradiction,  that 
the  human  race  lias  come  up,  through  progressive  steps  of 
thousands  of  years,  from  a  state  of  society  in  which  this  rela- 
tionship existed.  In  other  words,  marriage  between  one  man 
and  one  woman  was  almost  unknown.  They  lived  in  a  moral 
degradation  absolutely  inconceivable  to  us.    There  is  no  con- 
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ilict  in  our  friend's  most  advanced  ideas  and  the  Holy  Script- 
lives.  His  ^Ancient  Society'  placed  hi m  as  the  leading  mind 
in  the  departments  <>f  archaeology,  ethnology,  antliropology, 
sciology  and  political  philosophy.  Owing  to  the  revolution 
produced  by  his  work,  it  is  no  longer  an  insoluble  problem  how 
a  people  can  have  passed  out  of  a  state  of  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

"  Our  friend  had  the  happiness,  as  his  cud  drew  near,  to  see 
around  him  a  body  of  disciples  who  are  pledged  to  carry  on 
his  work.  He  had  felt  at  times  annoyed  with  the  small  degree 
of  appreciation  which  his  labor  seemed  to  gain  from  the  world 
of  thought  and  science,  but  when  at  last  letters  from  younger 
inquirers  came  pouring  in  upon  him  daily,  'why,'  said  he, 
'  my  labors  do  indeed  at  last  begin  to  bear  fruit/ 

"Two  great  results  of  his  labors  I  can  only  mention.  First 
— The  unity  of  the  human  race;  it  is  one  race,  derived  from 
one  stock.  There  had  been  so  much  diversity  of  thought  upon 
this  point  that  even  Agassiz,  at  the  time  our  friend  first  began 
his  labors,  expressed  some  doubt.  Second — The  demonstra- 
tion that  progress  in  morality,  in  thought  and  knowledge,  in 
all  things  tending  to  or  resulting  in  civilization,  is  a  funda- 
mental law  of  human  society  from  which  it  never  varies.  He 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  human  race  made  more  prog- 
ress before  there  was  any  history  of  it  than  it  has  ever  since; 
that  the  actual  progress  made  in  pre-historic  times  ^~as  greater 
in  actual  amount  than  it  has  been  since.  But  he  looked  for- 
ward to  an  immeasurable  amount  beyond  what  had  already 
been  reached.  He  was  ahead  of  his  age,  although  he  reached 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

"  He  had  a  profound  sympathy  with  animated  nature  and  was 
very  tender  toward  animals.  This  led  to  his  work  upon  the 
beaver.  He  thought  the  word  'brute'  had  a  bad  sense  as 
applied  to  animals;  he  would  say,  instead,  'the  mutes/ 

"  What  were  his  relations  to  the  world  to  which  he  has  gone? 
1  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  upon  this 
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point,  lie  was  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  on  account 
of  his  extreme  reticence.  His  was  a  character  that  could  only 
have  been  formed  by  the  influences  of  the  Christian  religion. 
I  have  never  known  a  man  more  delicate  and  pure  minded. 
An  unseemly  word  was  unknown  to  his  mouth,  and  when  an 
unseemly  suggestion  was  made  by  others  he  simply  turned  his 
back  upon  them.  In  all  his  writings  there  is  not  a  word  that 
can  be  construed  otherwise  than  in  conformity  to  the  Christian 
religion.  In  this  respect  he  forms  the  most  striking  contrast 
to  the  skeptic  scientists  with  whom  he  stood  in  such  close  re- 
lations. It  is  a  wonder  that  they  produced  so  little  effect  upon 
his  mind.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  materialistic  hy- 
pothesis of  evolution.  He  was  a  man  who  had  the  most  pro- 
found  reverence  for  Christian  piety  wherever  he  found  it.  lie 
was  in  constant  and  regular  attendance  on  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  lie  was  reticent  on  the  subject  of  his  spiritual 
relations,  even  to  me.  Last  spring  I  said  to  him,  'My  friend, 
you  owe  me  a  debt  which  you  have  never  paid;  you  owe  it  to 
me  to  tell  me  about  your  relation  to  God  and  the  eternal 
world.'  He  said  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  discuss 
the  matter.  I  replied  I  did  not  want  a  discussion.  He  there- 
upon said:  '  I  have  not  been  able  to  free  my  mind  from  all 
skeptical  doubt,  but' — these  are  his  very  words — 'my  heart 
is  with  the  Christian  religion.'  1  venture  to  think  that  God 
judges  us  rather  by  our  heart  than  by  our  head.  '  My  heart 
is  with  the  Christian  religion.'  Those  are  words  which  might 
well  go  upon  his  tomb,  because  they  are  confirmed  by  his 
work  and  by  his  life.  A  great  man  has  passed  away  from  us. 
He  will  meet  with  us  no  more,  but  as  long  as  it  shall  endure, 
the  memory  of  this  man  will  remain  fresh  and  green." 
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UNWRITTEN    HISTORY   OF  J3LOOMINCTON  NO 
MUSCATINE)   IN   EARLY  DAYS. 

BEAD  BY  J.  P.  WALTON  I1RF0RE  THE  MUSCATINE  ACADEMY  01  SCI- 
ENCE, MARCH  6,  1882. 

When  the  newcomer  stepped  from  the  steamboat  near  the 
foot  of  Chestnut  street  he  frequently  stopped  with  Robert  C- 
Kinney,  whose  hotel,  the  Iowa  House,  was  located  on  the  wi 
corner  of  Front  and  Chestnut  streets. 

It  is  said  that  a  stranger  stopped  with  him  one  night  and  in 
the  morning  asked  landlord  Kinney  where  he  should  wash, 
who,  turning  to  his  customer,  inquired  if  he  had  a  handker- 
chief, and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  said:  "  Well,  there 
is  the  river.    Wash  there  and  wipe  on  your  handkerchief." 

Bob  Kinney,  as  he  was  called,  commenced  his  hotel  in  1836, 
by  building  the  rear  part,  in  size  20x30  feet,  one  and  one-half 
stories  high.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  building  in 
the  city  at  that  time.  In  a  couple  of  years  he  had  enlarged  it 
by  building  on  a  front  which  had  a  two  story  porch  extending 
its  whole  length.  This  porch  was  a  very  popular  place  for 
genteel  loafing,  the  gentlemen  using  the  lower  porch  and  the 
upper  one  being  reserved  for  the  lady  guests.  This  building- 
was  removed  in  1SS0  after  standing  forty-four  years.  During 
the  time  of  removing  we  observed  the  floor  joist  were  mostly 
made  of  hewed  black  walnut  logs,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  and  were  quite  sound.  Bob.  Kinney  kept  most  of 
the  bachelor  boarders  of  our  town,  such  as  Hon.  S.  C.  Hast- 
ings, Dr.  Blaydes,  Suel  Foster  and  others.  Kinney  concluded 
at  one  time  he  would  rent  his  tavern  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Wm.  Fry,  commonly  known  as  Captain  Fry.  Kinney  thought 
he  had  better  have  a  lease  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer  (they  were  all 
in  debt  to  him  for  board).  So  he  went  to  Hastings  to  get  the 
lease  made.  lie  said  he  wanted  a  very  strong  one — one  that 
would  hold  the  "  infernal  regions.''  Hasting  was  his  man.  He, 
too,  owed  a  board  bill  and  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  square  it  in 
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that  way.  H<'  went  to  work,  commencing  on  hi.  old  English 
law  forms  and  writing,  rewriting,  iterating  and  reiterating  all 
the  legal  terms  known  in  the  calendar,  until  twenty  | 
legal  eap  were  written  over.  Kinney  came  in  and  the  docu- 
ment was  reiterated  (Hastings  says  read)  to  his  entire  sati 
tion.  Hastings  thus  paid  some  §50  of  his  board  bill.  This 
lease  was  used  in  renting  to  Fry.  Kinney  moved  into  n  small 
building  on  Second  street,  near  whore  Fische's  hardware  store 
now  stands.  Soon  the  country  became  loo  old  for  him,  and  he 
began  to  look  for  a  newer  one.  One  night  about  midnight  he 
was  taken  very  sick,  and  sent  for  J)r.  0.  0.  Waters  to  come 
and  see  him.  The  doctor  found  him  sitting  up  and  refusing 
to  go  to  bed.  All  he  wanted  of  the  doctor  was  to  know  if  he 
knew  anything  about  northwestern  Texas.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  doctor  paid  any  back  board  or  not  by  this  visit. 
At  all  events  the  doctor  was  a  bachelor  at  this  time.  Kinney 
shortly  after  left  for  Oregon,  where  he  lived  for  many  years. 
If  the  new-comer  could  not  be  accommodated  at  Kinney's,  he 
would  frequently  stop  at  "Captain  Jim's,"  the  next  hotel.  It 
was  where  the  postoffice  now  stands. 

Captain  James  Parmer,  known  as  "Captain  Jim,''  was  a 
large,  rather  fat,  old  man.  He  was  a  good  customer  at  his 
own  bar.  Here  is  a  sample  of  his  advertisement  in  the  Bloom- 
ington  Herald  of  1841. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

"TIT"  HERE  AS,  I  CAPT.  JIM,  long  a  dispenser  of  food  to  the  hungry  and 
V  V  a  couch  to  the  weary,  as  well  as  a  "horn"  to  the  dry,  having  taken 
possession  of  that  large  and  commodious  liou.se  on  Second  street,  Blooming- 
ton,  Iowa,  formerly  the  residence  of  His  Hon.  J.  Williams,  do  hereby  de- 
clare and  make  known  to  the  world  that  1  am  now  prepared  at  the  sign  of 
Capt.  Jim,  to  accommodate  those  who  may  call  upon  me,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  otherwise  they  go  scot  free.  That  this  statement  may  the  more 
fully  prove  true,  I  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  the  following  are 
my  charges,  for  all  of  which  the  best  the  market  can  afford  are  furnished. 

Single  meal  25 

Board  per  day,  with  lodging  75 

Three  days,  per  day,  G2jl-2 

Per  week   $3.  00 

One  horse  feed  12  1-2 

Horse  per  night  25 

Horse  per  week  SI.  62  1-2 

All  other  bills  in  proportion.   1,  the  said  Capt.  Jim,  do  hereby  further  de- 
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clare  to  those  indebted  to  roe  for  oal  ing,  Bleeping,  drinking,  or  upon  contract 
of  an}'  kind  whatsoever,  thai  unless  they  conn-  forward  immediately  ;in<l 
make  settlement,  Michael  Scot!  was  never  in  Scotland  if  !  don'l  end    i  u 
stable  after  them  to  bring  them  t<>  "taw;"  bo  l<«)k  '"it  for  Conklin  or  Ward. 

Uhankful  for  past  favors,  lie  hope-  to  receive  n  Bhareof  public  patroi 
•corresponding  with  his  efforts  to  minister  to  the  tastes  and  render  monitor  ta- 
ble those  who  may  favor  him  with  their  patvonu  fe. 

1  CAPT.  -MM  PAHMEIt. 

Bloominyton,  Dec.  3,  1841— Gtf. 

Pardon  me  for  relating  an  anecdote  told  by  Dan  Rice,  the 
noted  showman.  He  says  when  he  first  started  out  lie  visited 
Bloomingtonand  stopped  with  Captain  Jim  and  had  his  ex- 
hibition at  his  hotel.  Captain  dim  insisted  on  having  hi<  pay 
in  advance.  But  he  compromised  by  making  the  Captain 
doorkeeper.  At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  he  reported  no 
money.  Dan  inquired  how  that  came.  The  Captain's  reply 
was,  he  had  so  many  friends  that  he  had  to  invite  whom  he 
could  not  charge  and  thus  he  received  no  money.  This  lel't 
Dan  six  dollars  in  debt  and  no  money  to  pay  with.  It  is  pre- 
sumed this  bill  was  never  paid.  We  had  still  another  hotel  in 
town. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  Josiah  Parvin  occupied  the  old  wood- 
en building  that  stood  on  the  corner  of  where  Cook,  Musser  & 
Co.'s  Bank  now  stands  and  kept  a  hotel  there  until  his  new 
•one  was  built,  I  think  in  lSd-O,  and  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Eastern  House  on  the  west  corner  of  Walnut  and  Second 
streets.  Mr.  Parvin  was  one  of  the  best  hearted  men  that  ever 
came  to  a  new  country ;  too  much  so  for  his  own  good.  He 
was  very  excitable  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of 
him.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  like  most  of  the  Parvins, 
and  while  out  hunting  he  once  fell  over  a  log,  jumped  up  and 
-commenced  kicking  himself  with  the  following  ejaculations: 
"Fall  over  a  log!  Deserve  to  be  kicked  and  Pll  do  it.'1  So  at 
it  he  went.  Josiah  Parvin  set  the  best  table  and  had  the  best 
boarders.  Governor  Lucas  boarded  there.  Governor  Dodo*e 
and  Grimes  were  also  among  his  patrons.  Parvin's  new  hotel 
proved  too  much  for  him.  He  had  to  give  it  up  as  most  of  the 
■occupants  have  since  done,  without  taking  away  much  monev. 
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A  fourth  hotel  was  started  In  the  spring  of  LS41  by  T.  s. 
Battello.    It  was  located  where  Olds'  Opera  Mouse  now  tai 
It  was  called  the  American  Elouse.    This  was  the  leadiii"  lio 
tci  in  the  place  for  a  long  time.    During  the  winter  se 
while  the  travel  was  suspended  on  the  river  and  the  old  fash- 
ioned stage  coach  was  made  to  take  its  place,  this  hotel  was  in 
its  glory.    It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  dozen  stages  to 
start  out  at  a  time  all  heavily  loaded.    In  this  hotel  we  saw 
our  first  cotillion  danced  in  the  winter  of  18i2-43.    Here  the 
first  attempt  was  made  to  return  a  fugitive  slave  to  slavery. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  S.  E.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Alex  Clark 
for  most  of  the  following  particulars.  A  young  colored  boy, 
Jim  White,  belonged  to  Dr.  Merry,  who  then  lived  on  a  farm 
about  thirteen  miles  up  the  river.  When  Dr.  Merry  moved 
from  St.  Louis  to  Iowa  he  left  this  boy  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hughes,  at  St.  Louis.  Jim  was  hired  on  a  steamboat  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  and  was  to  have  his  freedom  in  two 
years.  But  he  got  into  a  fracas  with  the  steward  of  the  boat  and 
got  his  head  badly  hurt,  so  he  was  sent  North  to  Dr.  Merry 
for  treatment.  He  soon  became  so  impudent  that  the  doctor 
•ordered  him  off  the  farm.  Jim  concluded  he  did  not  like 
country  life  and  simply  followed  out  the  doctor's  order,  lie 
left  "Massa  Merry"  and  came  to  town  and  commenced  work- 
ing at  the  hotel  for  Mr.  James  Borland,  the  proprietor  at  this 
time.  The  Merry  family  concluded  that  if  Jim  did  not  want 
to  stay  with  the  doctor  he  had  better  go  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  could  be  made  available.  Accordingly  an  officer  from  St. 
Louis  was  sent  after  Jim.  He  found  him  at  the  hotel  and  at- 
tempted to  arrest  him  without  judge  or  jury.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  succeeded  if  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Borland,  had  not  inter- 
fered. He  disarmed  the  detective  of  his  pistols  by  main  force.  In 
the  mean  time  the  boy  took  shelter  with  Mr.  Clark,  who  had 
the  St.  Louis  man  arrested  for  kidnapping.  One  of  our  old 
citizens  who  is  still  residing  here,  Mr.  Fred  Phelps,  went  his 
security.    The  Merry  family  had  the  boy  arrested  according 
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to  law  by  one  of  our  officers.  He  was  arraigned  before  D.  0. 
Cloud,  then  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  Stephen  Whicher  and 
Jv.  P.  Lowe  for  the  prosecution  and  Jacob  Butler,  VV.  G.  Wood- 
ward and  J.  S.  Richman  for  the  defense.  The  trial  was  held 
and  the  boy  released  on  the  ground  that  I))-.  Merry  had 
brought,  or  permitted  the  buy  to  come  within  the  bounds  of 
a  free  State,  and  which  act  freed  the  boy  from  all  liability  to 
be  returned.  This  was  before  the  noted  Dred  Scott  decision. 
The  boy  was  not  safe,  as  the  leading  southern  sympathizers 
were  determined  to  take  him  without  law.  While  the  excite  - 
ment was  still  high,  an  old  fellow  named  Michael  Greene  went 
to  Uncle  Ben  IVLithews  and  Aunt  Nellie,  his  mother,  and  said 
he  was  going  to  Chicago  with  a  team  and  that  .he  would  take 
the  boy  with  him.  This  was  reported  to  Mr.  Clark,  who  now 
had  the  boy  snugly  stowed  away  in  his  garret.  It  was  arranged 
that  Greene  was  to  cross  the  river  before  night  and  go  out  to 
the  third  bridge  and  wait  for  the  boy,  who  was  to  cross  in  a 
skiff  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Mr.  Clark,  although  not  so  old 
as  he  is  now,  was  too  smart  to  be  gulled  by  such  an  old  vil- 
lain as  Greene,  he  having  known  something  of  his  previous 
record.  Clark  started  as  it  was  dark  in  company  with  the  boy 
and  two  other  persons  to  cross  the  river  in  a  skiff.  When  out 
on  the  river  so  far  as  not  to  be  noticed  from  the  shore,  they 
quietly  let  the  skiff'  float  down  the  river.  They  soon  heard 
three  different  boats  crossing  above  them.  They  quietly  went 
home  and  went  to  bed.  The  parties  in  the  other  three  boats 
spent  the  night  in  the  bottom  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
looking  through  the  woods  after  Jim,  whom  Mr.  Clark  had 
stowed  away  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  Greene  returned 
without  going  to  Chicago.  After  waiting  for  two  or  three  days 
the  St.  Louis  man  concluded  he  could  not  get  Jim  by  stealth, 
so  he  went  to  Dubuque  to  obtain  a  warrant  from  a  United 
States  Judge  for  his  arrest.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
the  U.  S.  Courts  were  intensely  pro-slavery  at  this  time  and 
that  Jim  would  stand  a  poor  chance  there.    This  pleased  the 
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pro-slavery  side  immensely,  so  much  so  they  could  not  keep  it 
secret.  When  the  man  got  bach  from  Dubuque,  which  oc- 
cupied three  or  lour  days,  Jim  was  arrested  a  second  time. 
A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  obtained  from  EEon.  S.  C.  Ila  '  - 
ings,  then  acting  Chief  Justice  of  tlfe  Supreme  Court  of  thii 
State,  who  released  him.  Jim  stayed  around  Bloomington, 
and  joined  the  colored  Methodist  Church. 

The  American  House  was  the  stopping  place  for  near! 
the  traveling  entertainments.    In  its  earliest  days  but  little 
else  besides  circuses  came  around.    The  artistic  minstrel  troupe 
did  not  make  its  appearance  until  after  the  old  hotel  had  lost 
its  prestige. 

Mr.  Battelle,  the  first  proprietor,  sueceded  well  in  the  hotel 
financially,  lie  raised  a  large  family,  lost  his  wife  and  mar- 
ried Aunty,  his  wife's  sister.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
hotel,  he  sold  out  and  bought  a  steamboat,  the  Oswego.  lie 
lost  considerable  money  trying  to  run  it,  and  after  sinking  the 
boat  once  or  twice,  tin  ally  left  for  Oregon. 

In  the  rear  of  this  hotel,  where  the  Journal  office  now  stands, 
was  a  frame  building  about  20x40  feet,  originally  built  for  a 
school  house,  but  used  by  the  Methodist  Church.  This  build- 
ing was  also  used  for  various  purposes  such  as  political  con- 
ventions, lyceums  and  other  public  meetings.  In  this  build- 
ing we  attended  our  first  political  meeting.  Hon.  Gr.  W.  Wood- 
ward was  a  candidate.  We  recollect  seeing  him  there  in  a 
rough-looking  costume,  something  remarkable  for  him.  He 
was  successful  all  the  same. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-43  a  lyceum  was  organized.  Here  the 
professional  and  non  professional  met  in  debate.  We  remem- 
ber hearing  a  very  interesting  lecture  from  a  prominent  law- 
yer, followed  by  another  on  plagiarism.  This  lecture  was  re- 
membered for  years  by  both  of  them.  I  think  they  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  ordinary  lawyers.  At  another  meeting  one  of 
the  same  lawyers  got  into  a  dispute,  that  ended  in  blows,  with 
a  doctor  who  is  still  living  in  this  city. 
1 
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When  the  Methodist,  people  built  a  new  church  I  the  pre 
City  Hall)  and  vacated  the  old  building,  it  wa<  converted  into 
a  stable. 

In  the  year  18-11,  it'  I  am  correct,  the  Episcopal  Society  uni- 
ted with  the  Masons  in  drecting  a  church  and  a  lodge  room. 
This*  waft  the  first  building  erected  in  this  county  for  church 
purposes,  the  Masons  occupying  the  upper  or  second  story. 
The  building  was  22x60  feet 'and  two  stories.  The  lower  or 
first  floor  was  seated  for  church  purposes,  with  high  hacked 
.seats  made  of  choice  black  walnut  and  painted  while.  This 
building  was  located  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  where  the  present 
stone  church  now  stands.  It  was  our  lot  many  years  after- 
wards to  purchase  the  old  building.  We  took  one-half  and 
made  a  stable,  which  is  at  present  owned  by  David  Rothchild. 
It  stands  in  the  rear  of  his  present  dwelling  on  Eighth  steet. 
There  seems  to  be  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  two  first 
buildings  of  our  city  which  were  used  for  religious  worship 
should  each  have  been  converted  into  a  stable. 

There  stands  an  old  frame  building  on  the  rear  of  the  lot 
occupied  by  Dr.  Graham's  drug  store.  This  building  was 
originally  erected  at  Prairie  du  Chien  and  used  for  a  Catholic 
church.  It  was  taken  down  and  rafted  down  the  river  under 
the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Bishop,  Loras,  1  think  in  the 
year  1842.  The  Catholic  congregation  did  not  number  more 
than  half  a  dozen  at  that  time.  But  the  missionary  spirit  of 
their  bishop  provided  them  with  a  church.  This  church  was 
used  for  many  years  until  St.  Mathias  was  built. 

The  Presbyterians  had  a  church  organization,  but  no  build- 
ing of  their  own.  They  held  meetings  in  the  Episcopal 
church.  Their  old  bell  was  a  present  from  an  Eastern  foundry 
and  was  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  little  side  vestry  room.  The 
bell  was  removed  to  their  first  church  on  Mulberry  street  east 
of  the  court-house,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing  and 
used  for  blacksmith  shops.    This  bell  was  one  of  two  bells 
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scut  to  Iowa.    The  oilier  passed  into  history  as  Hummer' 
bell  at  Iowa  City. 

The  Congregational  Bociety  erected  a  church  on  the  hill,  a 
it  then  was,  near  where  Mr.  Semple's  dwelling  now  stands,  on 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Sycamore  streets.  This  was  ;t  small 
brick  building  about  twenty  by  forty  feet.  It  had  a  rough 
wooden  bell-tower  erected  on  the  hack  or  rear  end,  which  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  "stern-wheel  church."  In  this  tower  was 
hung  the  bell  that  now  calls  the  Congregational  people  to- 
gether. It  is  the  oldest  bell  in  our  city.  I  am  not 'able  t«> 
give  its  history.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  we  obeyed  its  call  to 
meeting  way  back  in  the  forties. 

The  Presbyterian  bell  that  came  here  earlier  was  broken  and 
removed  six  or  eight  years  ago.  The  Catholic  church  had  a 
■small  bell  at  a  very  early  day.  I  should  think  it  would  weigh 
fifty  pounds,  and  it  was  possibly  the  first  in  town.  It  was 
afterward  mounted  on  the  old  IS' umber  One  school-house  and 
used  for  a  school-bell.  Very  likely  some  of  our  hearers  have 
watched  its  motion  for  fear  of  being  tardy.  We  say  watched 
its  motion,  for  it  was  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  high  tower. 
One  could  see  it  further  than  it  could  be  heard.  It  was  finally 
burned  with  the  school-house  and  rendered  worthless  as  a  bell. 

The  Congregational  church  was  the  progressive  church  of 
the  town.  The  other  churches  charged  it  with  being  aristo- 
cratic,  as  they  considered  that  it  rather  infringed  on  their  ter- 
ritory, but  the  attendance  proved  it  to  be  rather  a  good  society. 
The  exterior  -of  the  building  looked  like  a  country  sehool- 
liouse.  We  well  recollect  how  the  inside  looked  at  the  time 
of  our  first  visit.  We  had  frequently  attended  the  Methodist 
meeting  where  the  main  aisle  was  the  dividing  line  between 
the  sexes,  at  least  during  meeting  time,  the  men  occupying 
the  right  and  the  women  the  left  side.  It  never  entered  our 
mind  there  could  be  any  other  manner  of  seating.  We  went 
early.  The  sexton  was  at  the  rear,  ringing  the  bell,  when  we 
entered.    The  room  was  empty  and  we  sat  down  in  the  end. 
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furthereet  from  the  aisle,  of  a  scat  on  the  right  Bide  near  the 
middle  of  the  church,  not  thinking  but  we  would  be  among 
the  men.  In  a  short  time  in  walked  Hon.  Stephen  Whicker 
and  wife,  Mrs.  Whicher  sitting  down  close  to  us  to  make  room 
for  others  who  came.  Very  soon  the  seats  were  full  and  we 
were  the  only  boy  in  that  part  of  the  church,  sitting  among 
the  substantial  ladies  of  the  church.  We  were  considerably 
embarrassed  at  getting  into  the  wrong  pew,  and  did  not  make 
that  mistake  a  second  time. 

The  four  described  churches  may  well  be  called  the  pioneer 
churches,  as  no  others  were  erected  for  some  time  afterward. 
The  Baptists  had  a  church  organization,  but  did  not  build  un- 
til 1846  or  1847.  We  remember  working  on  the  interior  of 
their  church  building  in  the  winter  of  1847-48.  I  think  they 
had  occupied  the  basement  for  church  purposes  for  at  least  a 
year.  The  Baptists  bad  a  preacher  named  Seely,  a  very  small 
man  in  stature,  but  a  large  man  in  expectations.  "We  recol- 
lect attending  one  of  his  missionary  meetings  at  Drury's 
Landing.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  afternoon.  While  Rev. 
Seely  was  discoursing  in  the  bouse  to  the  women,  the  men 
stayed  outside.  On  one  side  of  the  door,  in  the  shade,  four 
of  the  ungodly  amused  themselves  in  playing  cards.  On  the 
other  side  the  remainder  were  engaged  in  pitching  horse  shoes. 
Rev.  Seely  did  not  continue  bis  missionary  work  at  Drury's 
Landing  much  longer. 

As  the  newcomer  wandered  toward  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  the  court-bouse  and  jail  would  attract  his  attention.  The 
court-house  was  built  in  1840  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  lots  on  the  commissioners*  quarter,  as  it  was  called.  This 
was  a  quarter-section  of  land  donated  to  counties  to  sell,  the 
proceeds  to  be  applied  in  public  buildings.  The  court-house, 
as  built  then,  was  almost  identical  with  the  front  part  of  the 
present  one,  although  the  walls  were  once  burned  out  and  the 
wood-work  rebuilt.    The  ground  in  front  of  it  has  been  con- 
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siderably   filled   up,  BO  much  so  ae  to  bury  four  or  five 

steps  thai  run  along  the  front  porch. 

The  jail  has  disappeared,  [twas  located  on  thewe  I  corner 
of  the  court-house  square.  A  brief  description  of  it-  ai 
tecture  will  not  bo  found  out  of  place  A  wooden  building 
20x40  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  an  outside  stairway  leading 
up  to  the  narrow  front  door  in  the  second  story.  The  build- 
ing was  creeled  in  1S3S  or  '30.  It  was  built  of  oak  timber 
12x12  inches,  notched  together  at  the  corners  and  made  of 
two  thicknesses  with  a  space  of  10  inches  between  filled  with 
broken  stone.  The  inside  wall  of  timber  was  lined  wirh  two 
inch  plank  having  a  twenty  penny  nail  driven  in  at  every 
square  inch;  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  first  story  being  lined 
with  the  same.  The  jailor  occupied  the  second  story.  Com- 
munication was  held  between  the  two  stories  through  a  trap 
door  and  by  use  of  a  ladder  let  down  through  the  hole.  When 
once  in,  the  prisoner  was  considered  tolerably  sale.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  a  larger  percentage  escapes  from  the  pres- 
ent structure  than  ever  did  from  that  old  log  jail.  We 
removed  this  old  jail  in  the  spring  of  1857.  We  still  preserve 
the  old  key,  weighing  about  a  pound,  in  our  cabinet,  as  a 
curiosity. 

On  the  west  corner  of  Fourth  and  Mulberry  streets  stands  a 
three-story  brick  building.  The  two  upper  stories  of  the  front 
part  were  built  by  Mr.  Fred  Miller  in  the  year  1S4S  and  called 
the  Muscatine  Hotel.  This  was  the  farmers'  tavern  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  stopping  place  for  the  farmer  when  he  brought 
his  produce  to  market.  In  those  days  Bloomington  was  the 
frontier  market  place  of  the  west.  Produce  from  Johnson, 
Linn,  Cedar  and  Benton  counties  found  an  outlet  at  Blooming- 
ton.  When  the  farmer  brought  in  his  load  of  produce  for  4<> 
or  50  miles,  he  generally  stopped  at  the  first  place,  which  was 
Miller's.  He  gave  them  plenty  to  eat,  but  not  a  particle  of 
style.  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  twenty  or  thirty 
teams  here  at  one  time.    On  one  of  these  occasions  his  large 
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stable  took  fire  and  several  farmers'  horses  wen-  burned. 
When  the  railroad  began  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  "back 
counties"  this  hotel  was  no  longer  needed. 

Within  the  town  limits  there  were  two  or  three  mills.  The 
first  one  built  was  a  water  mill,  owned  by  David  R.  and 
Asbcrry  0.  Warfield.  It  stood  on  Mad  Crock  about  100  feet 
above  Ninth  street  bridge.  The  dam  was  some  300  feel  above 
the  mill.  This  dam  washed  out  at  least  three  or  four  times. 
This  mill  sawed  a  considerable  amount  of*  lumber.  It  pai  ed 
into  the  Brookes  Brothers'  hands  and  was  run  with  profit  to 
the  owners  until  the  big  flood  of  1851,  when  the  dam  washed 
out  so  completely  it  was  never  rebuilt. 

In  the  spring  of  1843  J.  M.  Barlow  erected  a  very  credita- 
ble steam  flouring  mill.  It  stood  on  the  west  corner  of  Second 
and  Sycamore  streets,  where  Clapp's  hardware  store  now 
stands.  This  was  a  great  improvement  to  Bloomington. 
This  mill  had  for  miller,  John  Seely,  well  remembered  by 
many  of  our  citizens,  and  Zephiniah  Washburn,  one  of  Mus- 
catine's early  mayors,  was  fireman.  The  story  of  his  election 
runs  about  this  way:  Politics  did  not  enter  into  the  contest; 
everybody  was  permitted  to  run  just  as  well  as  he  could.  The 
"boys"  got  Zeph's  name  announced,  and  some  of  the  high- 
toned  society  talked  quite  contemptibly  of  their  candidate. 
But  the  "boys'1  went  to  work,  and  Zeph  was  elected.  After 
election  the  boys  went  to  the  mill,  and  taking  him  to  the  har- 
ness shop  they  got  a  lot  of  brushes  and  brushed  him  off. 
They  told  him  that  he  was  Mayor,  and  that  he  must  reflect 
credit  on  the  office. 

On  the  south  side  of  Second  street,  near  where  the  railroad 
water  tank  now  stands,  there  stood  a  steam  saw  mill  which 
was  first  erected  at  Geneva,  three  miles  up  the  river,  and 
removed  to  Bloomington.  It  had  been  operated  by  different 
parties.  John  G.  Deshler  and  John  Vanatta  were  among  the 
early  owners.  John  Vanatta  was  a  large-sized,  heavy-built 
man,  a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  was  well  calcu- 
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lated  to  fight  his  way  through  everything.  Hi  partner,  a 
much  younger  man,  was  six  feet  high,  square  built,  weighing 
about '2(>0  pounds  and  struck  out  well  at  the  shoulder  in  fact, 
a  scientific  boxer.  One  day  they  had  a  disagreement.  Vanatta 
thought  he  "would  whip  Deshler  (the  most  common  wa 
settling  disputes  in  those  days).  Deshler  was  willing,  BO 
Vanatta  started  for  Deshler,  who  kept  hacking  oil'  and  hitting 
in  the  face.  In  a  short  time  Vanatta  was  the  worst  punished 
man  in  town,  without  being  able  to  touch  Deshler.  The  tight 
furnished  material  for  local  talk  for  some  time. 

At  another  date  this  mill  was  owned  by  Robert  and  Samuel 
Kinney.  Sam  tended  to  getting  in  the  logs  and  the  outside 
work  ;  Bob  to  running  the  engine  and  tending  the  fires.  The 
boiler  was  old  and  leaky.  One  day  it  sprung  a  leak  over  the 
fire,  the  water  ran  down  into  the  hot  ashes  and  completely  dusted 
the  engineer,  Bob,  a  fat,  clumsy  old  fellow.  He  started  to 
run,  when,  falling  down  on  his  hands  and  feet,  he  went  on  all 
fours,  shouting;  "Sam,  Sam!  run,  the  boiler  is  burst!"  Sam, 
seeing  the  dust  and  ashes,  joined  in  the  race.  The  panic  spread 
to  the  hands,  and  there  was  a  general  tumbling  among  the 
logs.  This  boiler  was  shortly  replaced  by  another.  The  mill 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  stave  and  barrel  factory,  and 
was  lastly  worked  by  Coe  &  Wells,  but  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. 

The  first  lumberyard  was  started  by  F.  H.  Stone  and  Jack 
Eichman,  in  the  fall  of  1S39.  They  purchased  a  hard  wood 
raft  of  lumber  that  was  sawed  on  the  Maquoketa  river,  in  all 
about  60,000  feet.  It  was  composed  of  black  walnut,  oak  and 
linn.  They  had  the  privilege  of  buying  one-half  or  all. 
Stone  asked  Henry  Eeece,  a  carpenter,  what  kind  would  sell 
the  best  if  they  should  take  but  one-half  the  raft.  Reece  said: 
"  Take  the  walnut;  it  will  all  be  wanted  tor  coffins:"  It  was 
quite  sickly  in  those  times.  They  took  it  all,  and  while  it  was 
being  carried  out  they  had  a  shed  erected  to  sit  under  and 
count  the  boards,  the  lumber  having  been   measured  and 
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marked  in  the  mill  before  rafting.  Stone  worked  one  dav  and 
had  the  ague  the  next,  when  Richman,  who  bad  it.,  bul  on 
alternate  days,  took  his  place,  which  was  ;i  great  accommoda- 
tion to  their  business. 

One  of  the  most  noted  places  of  resort  was  Tilev  Smalley'fi 
blacksmith  shop.  It  was  the  gymnasium  of  the  town.  Here 
the  Hon.  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  his  law  partner,  John  G.  Deshler, 
Michael  Greene,  Ozra  PhelpsJ  "Pap  Matthews,"  (Hiram  .Mat- 
thews) Reuben  Warren  and  a  dozen  others  of  less  muscular 
ability,  met  to  test  their  strength  in  wrestling,  jumping,  lift- 
ing and  other  tests  of  strength.  One  could  not  pass  the  shop, 
that  stood  near  where  Dillaway's  store  now  stands,  without 
finding  from  six  to  twelve  either  engaged  in  sueh  tests  of 
strength  or  listening  to  some  story  from  "  Pap  Matthews," 
who  was  an  expert  in  this  line. 


EARLY  SETTLERS. 

WHERE  AND  HOW  THEY  LIVED  BEFORE  1840. 
BY  J.  I\  WALTON. 

Read  before  the  Muscatine  Academy  of  Science  Monday  evening,  Dec.  t>,  1880. 

In  the  spring  of  1S3S,  when  the  Ishnoppe,  or  Indian,  took 
his  final  departure,  the  white  settler,  called  by  the  Indian 
"Chemockeman,"  had  made  quite  a  stride  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase.  Within  a 
radius  of  a  dozen  miles  of  Bloomington,  now  Muscatine,  at 
least  six  or  eight  promising  towns  were  started.  At  the  mouth 
of  Pine  Creek  the  town  of  Montpelier  was  located.  It  had 
the  first  post-office  in  this  county.  Letters  received  at  this 
office  were  directed ;  Iowa  Post-office,  Black  Hawk  Purchase, 
Wisconsin  Territory,  and  nearly  all  had  twenty-live  cents 
postage  charged  against  them.  Montpelier  had  a  grocery 
store,  and,  like  all  the  groceries  of  that  day,  whisky  was  one 
of  the  most  important  articles,  tobacco  next,  and  with  salt, 
coffee,  sugar  and  molasses  the  store  was  first-class. 
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The  Moiitpelicr  was  owned  by  Major  Gordon  or  Benjamin 
j\yc,  or  perhaps  both.  It  was  finally  closed  when  Gordon  and 
Nye  got  into  :i  difficulty*  Mr.  Nye  stabbed  Major  Gordon 
quite  critically  with  a  small  pocket-knife.  While  the  Major 
was  laid  up  with  his  wounds  the  clerk  sold  out  the  stock  of 
croods,  closed  the  store  and  came  to  Bloornington.  The  mat- 
ter  soon  got  into  the  courts. 

The  closing  of  that  store  closed  the  prospects  of  the  town  of 
Montpelier.  This  town  of  Montpelier  was  probably  the  first 
one  laid  out  in  the  County.  It  originated  With  Mr.  Benjamin 
Nye,  who  was  a  man  of  integrity  but  also  a  very  passionate 
man.  Mr. 'Nye,  like  all  other  merchants  of  his  time,  had  to 
go  to  St.  Louis  for  his  goods.  A  present  resident  of  our  city 
was  going  up  the  river  on  a  steamboat  which  stopped  at  the 
mouth  of  Pine  Creek  to  put  off  Mr.  Nye  and  his  goods.  After 
the  goods  were  landed  Mr.  Nye  got  into  a  difficulty  with  the 
clerk  of  the  boat,  and  picking  up  a  bar  of  iron  made  an  attack 
on  him  with  the  determination  of  killing  him.  The  clerk  ran 
for  the  boat  and  Nye  after  him.  The  clerk  reached  his  office 
first  and  secured  his  gun,  when  the  race  turned  the  other  way. 
Nye  was  driven  from  the  boat  and  the  plank  drawn  in,  when 
the  boat  shoved  ofT  and  went  on  its  way.  Mr.  Nye  was  the 
first  man  that  sold  "Yankee  clocks"  in  this  county,  and  the 
clock  that  can  be  purchased  at  this  time  for  two  dollars,  sold 
then  for  from  $20  to  £30.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Nye  ever 
run  a  peddling  wagon,  but  he  had  a  clock  depot  long  after  he 
quit  the  mercantile  business.  Mr.  Nye  was  probably  the 
second  settler  in  Muscatine  county,  having  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  Pine  Creek  in  1S34-,  Err  and  Lot  Thornton  being  the  first, 
a  few  months  earlier.  Mr.  Nye  finally  closed  his  earthly  ca- 
reer in  an  encounter  with  his  son-in-law  in  1S52. 

The  town  of  Fairport,  then  called  Salem,  numbered  four  or 
live  buildings.  It  held  a  doubtful  identity  for  several  years 
until  the  pottery  business  was  started.  It  is  now  a  thrifty  vil- 
lage, manufacturing  many  dollars  worth  of  stoneware  annu- 
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ally,  most  of  which  finds  its  way  up  the  river  on  boats  and 
barges.  We  have  been  informed  that  this  town  was  first  iaid 
out  by  Alfred  Lyon     Co.  in  1836. 

Wyoming  was  located  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  farther 
down  the  river  and  like  its  rival,  Salem,  contained  several 
buildings.  The  principal  man  of  the  town  whs  Major  Sher- 
iey.  He  kept  a  grocery  store  with  the  usual  commodities, 
whiskey,  tobacco  and  salt,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  other  sub- 
stantials.  The  day  before  "New  Years1'  the  boys  called  on 
him  for  a  treat,  the  Major  declining;  the  following  morning  he 
found  one  of  his  buildings  on  the  iee  of  the  river  with  his  gro- 
cery sign  placed  on  it.  The  Major  tried  his  utmost  to  get  his 
neighbors  to  help  1dm  replace  it,  but  they  were  inflexible,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  jug  of  whiskey  would  induce  them  to  help, 
so  the  Major  brought  out  the  jug,  and  the  boys  kept  "New 
Years"  in  good  shape,  undoing  all  their  mischief,  and  had  a 
good  time  generally,  all  on  one  gallon  of  whiskey.  The  Major 
did  not  remain  in  the  mercantile  business  much  longer  but  re- 
moved to  his  farm  in  Sweetland  township,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  With  his  removal  the  town  commenced  its 
decline.  The  last  time  we  visited  the  place  we  happened  to 
meet  an  old  settler  and  his  wife  in  the  road  and  just  in  front 
of  the  place  the  following  colloquy  ensued:  "Where  did  Wyo- 
ming stand?"  "Why,  up  there  by  those  trees."  "It  was  quite 
a  town,  was'nt  it?"  "Oh  yes,  it  had  a  half  a  dozen  buildings 
and  quite  a  large  tavern  (turning  to  his  wife) — we  went  there 
to  have  our  dances."  "Who  kept  the  tavern?"  -Dr.  Ooval." 
There  is  now  a  field  of  corn  where  the  hotel  and  store  stood. 

The  town  of  Geneva  was  situated  three  miles  up  the  river, 
where  Col.  Hare's  farm  is  now  located.  This  town  was  laid 
out  in'  the  spring  or  summer  of  1S3T,  by  Dr.. Eli  Key  n  old  sand 
John  Lawson.  Dr.  Reynolds  lived  in  a  double  log  cabin  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  near  the  sulphur  spring.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1837,  Harvey  Gillett  purchased  an  interest,  in  the  town 
and  commenced  to  build  two  hewed  log  houses,  one  for  him- 
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self  and  the  other  for  his  brother  Addison.  In  the  fall  when 
he  got  hie  house  under  roof  lie  started  to  New  York  after  his 
family,  which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  or  more  girls,  all  un- 
der the  age  of  thirteen  years.  One  could  scarcely  expect  to 
find  a  family  more  unfitted  to  emigrate  to  so  new  a  country. 
Mrs.  Gillett  and  family  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  bei  I 
of  New  York  society.  Her  relatives  were  among  the  most 
noted  commercial  houses  of .  that  city.  She  did  not  pos 
that  happy  habit  of  making  the  most  of  her  circumstances; 
on  the  contrary,  was  disposed  to  find  fault  where  the  oppositi 
would  suit  better,  and  a  sufficient  opportunity  was  offerecl; 
during  the  winter  of  1837  and  '38.  It  was  said  that  when  the 
boat  landed  late  in  November,  1837,  within  a  few  rods  and  in 
full  sight  of  their  future  home,  Mrs.  Gillett  asked  of  her  liege- 
lord:  "Where  is  our  new  home?"  "Over  behind  the  hill,"  was 
the  reply.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  her  surprise  upon  enter- 
ing their  new  house,  a  simple  hewed  log  cabin,  without  chink- 
ing or  daubing,  doors,  windows,  chimney  or  floors.  Mr.  Gil- 
lett while  on  his  way  up  the  river  on  the  boat  had  secured  the 
services  of  a  Yankee  carpenter,  who  soon  made  the  building 
inhabitable.  Mr.  Gillett's  family  stayed  in  the  west  some- 
thing over  a  year  and  returned  to  New  York  and  never  came 
west  again.  Mr.  Gillett,  after  marrying  a  second  wife,  settled 
near  Lisbon,  Linn  county,  in  this  State,  and  may  yet  be  living 
for  aught  we  know. 

The  town  of  Geneva  had  a  steam  saw-mill.  It  was  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  where  Col.  Hare  now  quarries  lime- 
stone. It  was  owned  by  Col.  John  Vannatta  and  Dr.  Eli 
.Reynolds.  This  mill  after  passing  through  several  hands- 
( Henry  Funck,  of  our  city,  once  had  an  interest  in  it),  was 
taken  down  and  removed  to  this  place  and  used  for  a  barrel 
manufactory  by  Coe  &  Wells.  Geneva  had  its  grocery  store, 
having  whiskey  and  tobacoo,  without  salt.  It  was  kept  by 
James  Davis,  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county.  In  the  front  of 
the  grocery  we  saw  the  first  school  meeting  ever  held  in  this 
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county.  Early  in  July,  L838,  the  neighbors  to  the  numbi  r  of 
a  dozen  or  so  convened  and  unanimously  concluded  to  build  n 
log  school-house  that  would  answer  for  other  meeting  ,  and 
the  location  seemed  to  be  the  only  difficulty.  Mr.  Weir  Long, 
the  oldest  man  of  the  number,  was  of  the  opinion  thai  it  should 
be  located  in  as  "centerable  a  place  as  possible."  However, 
the  meeting  adjourned  without  building  the  school-house,  and 
it  still  remains  unbuilt. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  the  two  Gilletts,  James  Davis,  Addison, 
Reynolds,  Amos  and  Asa  Walton  and  the  engineer,  Mr.  Smith, 
boarding  at  Dr.  Reynolds',  composed  the  men  of  tin;  town. 
As  the  post-fBce,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  postmaster, 
was  one  of  the  somewhat  public  buildings  of  the  place,  let  us 
describe  it.  Jt  was  a  round  log  cabin, about  14x16  feet  in  the 
clear,  having  the  openings  between  the  logs  filled  with  pieces 
or  chunks  of  wood  and  daubed  with  the  black  mud  of  tin;  river 
bottom.  The  chimney  was  made  of  split  sticks  and  daubed 
with  the  same  kind  of  mud.  The  roof  was  covered  with  split 
clapboards,  four  feet  long,  resting  on  ribs  or  bearing  poles. 
The  clapboards  butted  against  eave  pole*  and  were  fastened 
down  with  weight-poles.  The  door  was  made  of  split  clap- 
boards pinned  to  wooden  hinges  and  fastened  with  a  pin.  The 
floor  was  laid  with  puncheons,  made  by  splitting  logs  and 
hewing  one  side.  For  a  window,  an  opening  was  left  between 
the  logs  near  the  door  which  was  stuffed  with  a  coat  or  blan- 
ket during  the  night  or  when  the  weather  was  cold.  When 
this  opening  and  the  door  were  closed  all  the  light  that  en- 
tered the  room  came  down  the  chimney.  A:ot  more  than  half 
of  the  buildings  in  Geneva  had  glass  in  them;  paper  made 
transparent  by  oiling  was  often  used  as  a  substitute. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  terms  that  log-cabin  architec- 
ture had  advanced  to  quite  an  art.  The  bedsteads  had  one 
post  each,  set  a  proper  distance  from  the  corner  of  the  room, 
with  poles  extending  to  the  end  and  side  of  the  room,  and 
were  covered  with  clapboards  on  which  the  bed  was  spread, 
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over  the  entire  1  >ci<l  in  the  morning  after  n  stormy  night.  On 
one  of  these  beds  we  enjoyed  our  periodica]  earthquake,  a 
shake  with  the  ague.  This  post-oflice,  like  the  town,  i .  a 
tiling  of  the  past.  About  this  time  the  town  of  Moscow  was 
laid  ont  by  Dr.  Charles  Drury  and  Silas  Webster.  This  and 
an  old  Indian  town,  near  what  is  now  known  as  Saulsbury 
Ford,  comprised  the  frontier  (owns  of  our  west  and  north  when 
the  city  of  Muscatine,  then  called  Bloomington,  was  laid  out. 
It  was  without  doubt  the  roughest  and  most  densely -timbered 
portion  of  our  county.  The  court-house  square  contained  more 
than  one  hundred  large  oak  trees.  These  hills  were  known 
by  the  river  men  as  Grindstone  Bluffs, from  its  yellow  sandstone 
that  was  frequently  used  for  grindstones. 

Bloomington  undoubtedly  had  the  first  house  that  was  built 
in  the  county,  and  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  settler's  cabin. 
It  was  simply  an  Indian  trading -house,  owned  by  Col.  George 
Davenport  and  managed  by  Mr.  Farnum.  This  trading-house 
was  located  near  the  mouth  of  Pappoose  Creek.  Here  allow 
me  to  speak  about  the  origin  of  the  name.  Hon.  S.  C.  Hast- 
ings, now  of  California,  informed  us  that  the  name  Pappoose 
Creek  was  applied  to  the  small  stream  emptying  into  the  ri  ver 
near  the  foot  of  Sycamore  street,  from  the  number  of  Indian 
children  belonging  to  the  parties  encamped  on  its  banks. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  in  early  days,  as  at  present,  this  local- 
ity was  represented  by  young  folks.  The  name  of  Blooming- 
ton  was  changed  by  an  order  of  court  in  1849.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  done  we  learned  from  Hon.  T.  S.  Parvin,  now 
of  Iowa  City,  which  was  as  follows:  The  citizens  of  Bloom- 
ington, having  long  felt  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  name  and 
having  got  up  several  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  a  change, 
were  always  foiled.  John  Vanatta,  who  laid  out  the  town, 
named  it  Bloomington  after  his  old  Indiana  town  of  that  name, 
and  disliked  to  have  it  changed.  So  he  would  invariably  get 
up  remonstrances  against  a  change  of  name  and  circulate  them 
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among  his  country  friends.  The  remonstrances  always  pro* 
vented  a  change.  One  day  while  court  was  in  session,  Judge 
Grant  asked  Stephen  Whicher  and  T,  8.  Parvin  why  they  did 
not  get  the  court  to  change  the  name  of  ..the  town.  ]]<:  said 
the  constitution  gave  the  power  to  the  court,  and  expre  i 
his  willingness  to  make  a  change4,,  if  a  petition  was  presented. 
Parvin  asked  how  many  signatures  would  be  necessary;  "only 
•one,"  was  the  reply.  Stephen  Whicher  wrote  the  petition  and 
Whicher  and  Parvin  signed  it.  A  lew  others  came  into  the 
■court-room  and  signed  it,  making  about  six  names  in  all.  The 
Judge  ordered  the  sheriff  to  call  court,  which  being  done, 
AYhicher  presented  the  petition.  The  court  ordered  the  clerk 
to  make  a  record  that  the  petition  was  granted  and  that  the 
town  of  Bloomington  should  hereafter  be  called  Mnsquatine, 
Mr.  Whicher  always  spelling  the  name  with  a  q. 

Before  closing,  we  must  make  a  brief  mention  of  those  two 
long  forgotten  towns,  Albany  and  Troy.  The  former  was  sit- 
uated on  Muscatine  Island,  just  above  the  county  line  on  the 
river  bank.  The  other  on  the  lower  part  of  the  farm  now  oc- 
cupied by  John  W.  Walton.  The  traditional  history  of  these 
-two  "Edens"  runs  as  follows:  Two  adventurous  Yankees  hap- 
pened to  step  off  of  a  steamboat  that  had  stopped  for  wood, 
and  concluded  to  each  lay  out  a  town  for  himself,  hoping  that 
they  would  some  day  rival  their  namesakes  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  After  staking  off  their  cities,  the  river  com- 
menced to  rise,  and  they  soon  found  portions  of  their  cities 
under  water.  They  then  took  the  first  boat  and  left  for  parts 
unknown,  leaving  nothing  but  their  village  legs  to  mark  the 
places  of  their  disappointment. 

The  towrns  of  Edgington,  Illinois  City,  and  Drury's  Landing, 
were  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Dairy's 
Landing  wras  a.  place  of  considerable  importance  for  the  first 
twenty  five  years  after  civilization  reached  the  Mississippi. 
Almost  the  entire  traffic  was  done  by  steamboats  on  the  river, 
.and  Drury's  Landing  being  the  only  landing  between  New 
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Boston  and  Rock  [sland,  a  di  stance  of  about  sixty  mile  ,  made 
it  one  of  the  principal  shipping  points.  The  Btory  of  it  -  origin 
is  about  as  follows !  Captain  Laferty,  an  old  stcamboal  captain, 
discovered  the  landing,  or,  if  not,  at  least  be  observed  it.-  nat- 
ural locality  for  business,  and  related  it  to  his  partners.  The 
four  parties,  Captain  Laferty,  W.  C.  Town sley,  S.  R.  and  Isaiah 
Drury,  tool?  the  claim,  cleared  out  the  brush,  and  built  a  house. 

In  1838  Reynolds  and  W.  A.  Drury  kept  a  very 'creditable 
store,  and  cut  steamboat  wood  in  the  winter.  We  have  seen 
more  than  one  thousand  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  at  the  landing. 
This  wood  was  cut  on  the  island,  on  government  lands,  in  the 
•winter,  and  hauled  on  the  ice,  which  never  failed  to  supply  a 
good  bridge  for  hauling  in  those  early  years.  The  price  for 
■cutting  was  "three  bits  M  (thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents), 
per  cord,  and  one  "bit"  for  hauling,  making  the  wood  cost 
on  the  bank  fifty  cents  per  cord,  and  it  sold  for  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter. 

The  Drurys  handled  the  grain,  packed  the  pork,  and  did  the 
business  of  those  early  times  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner^ 
Knowing  their  advantage,  not  wishing  or  neglecting  to  invite 
competition  at  a  proper  time,  their  more  energetic  rivals  at 
Bloomington  got  the  business.  Some  years  after,  about  the 
time  coal  was  discovered,  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  the 
lost  prestige,  but  being  surrounded  by  a  class  of  people  that 
rarely  built  school-houses  or  towns,  and  being  near  the  advent 
•of  the  iron  horse,  which  took  the  business  from  the  rivers,  the 
-attempt  was  a  failure.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  had  Dru- 
i*37's  Landing  been  owned  and  surrounded  by  thrifty  Yankees 
in  its  early  days,  a  city  as  large  as  Warsaw,  Quincy,  or  Alton, 
would  have  been  the  result. 

The  town  of  Illinois  City^  is  still  in  existence  and  has  some 
mercantile  life.  It  was  originally  laid  out  by  Coleman  and 
Clump. 

The  early  settler  had  many  inconveniences  to  contend  with. 
When  Mr.  Gillett  landed  at  Geneva  with  his  family  as  we 
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have  before  stated,  his  house  was  unfinished.  J 1  < •  wanted  lum- 
ber for  floors,  doors  and  other  inside  work.  The  nearest  lum- 
ber yard  was  at  St.  Louis,  and  to  get  lumber  from  there  after 
the  20th  of  November  was  out  of  the  question.  He  went 
across  the  river  to  Drnry'a  mill,  situated  at  Copperas  Creek, 
secured  some  lumber  and  had  it  hauled  to  Drurv's  Land  in/' 

»  '/to* 

It  had  to  be  boated  across  the  river.  Tliev  took'  two  lo<*  ca- 
noes, place.d  them  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  and  laid  the  lumbal 
across  the  canoes.  Addison  Gillett  was  in  the  Stern  of  one 
canoe  and  Amos  Walton  in  the  other  to  paddle  them  across 
the  river.  When  they  got  about  midway  the  wind  commenced 
to  blow.  It  soon  filled  their  canoes  with  water.  They  were 
in  rather  a  critical  position,  as  neither  could  swim,  with  water 
above  their  waists,  almost  as  cold  as  ice  could  make  it,  and 
nothing  visable  above  the  waves  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
lumber.  However,  their  raft  as  it  was  then,  did  not  separate; 
they  plied  their  paddles  as  best  they  could  and  succeeded  in 
making  a  landing  on  one  of  the  small  islands  at  the  foot  of 
Geneva  Island. 

Two  years  later  lumber  had  become  more  abundant,  as  we 
had  mills  which  did  sawing  in  several  places. 

Kye's  mill  on  Fine  Creek,  Long's  mill  on  Sweetland,  War- 
field's  mill  on  Mad  Creek,  and  the  Geneva  steam  saw-mill, 
made  most  of  the  lumber.  BreadstufFs  were  quite  an  item. 
Drury's  mill  was  the  first  to  do  any  grinding  and  Nye's  mill 
was  next.  These  were  the  only  mills  within  twenty  miles  of 
this  place  that  could  grind  meal.  There  was  a  steam  grist 
mill  at  Rockingham,  a  long  extinct  town  situated  about  six 
miles  this  side  of  Davenport.  During  the  dry  portions  of  the 
season  the  settler  was  put  to  a  hard  pass  for  flour  or  meal,  and 
many  times  we  have  grated  corn  on  a  tin  grater  to  make 
bread.  Wrhile  the  meal  was  excellent,  the  work  was  hard.  AVe 
think  it  would  take  an  hour  to  prepare  enough  meal  for  a  sup- 
per for  four  or  five  persons.  We  were  better  situated  than 
some  of  our  neighbors;  having  the  postoffice,  we  were  of  course 
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on  good  terms  with  the  stage  driver.  Many  a  Back  of  meal 
and  flour  we  have  persuaded  him  to  bring  down  from  Rock* 
ingham  or  Davenport  during  the  dry  season  of'SOand'^, 
but  as  60on  as  it  was  known  that  Walton  had  a  sack  of  meal 
the  Burdetts,  Gilberts  and  Berkshires  would  send  and  borrow 
a  portion;  at  least  throe-fourths  of  the  sack  was  loaned  out.  it 
was  of  course  returned,  hut  frequently  after  the  fall  rains  and 
the  mills  had  started  up. 

Late  in  one  of  these  falls,  when  there  had  been  hut  little 
rain,  Mr.  Samuel  Gilbert  and  a  young  man  of  our  acquaint- 
ance started  for  Nye's  mill,  on  Fine  Creek,  with  an  ox  team 
and  a  load  of  grain  to  be  ground.  They  got  to  the  mill  just 
before  dark.  The  mill  was  running  but  was  full  of  grists;  in 
fact  more  than  a  week's  steady  grinding  was  in  the  mill.  Mr. 
Patterson,  the  miller,  did  not  object  to  their  leaving  their 
grist,  but  refused  to  grind  it  until  their  turn  came.  They  put 
their  grist  in  the  mill,  fed  their  team,  took  in  their  bedding 
and  prepared  to  camp  in  the  mill.  When  supper  was  ready 
the  miller  was  invited  to  share.  The  miller  concluded  he 
would,  and  after  having  a  good  supper  and  washing  it  down 
out  of  a  bottle  that  Mr.  Gilbert  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
take  along,  he  felt  in  better  humor.  He  began  to  be  quite 
sleepy,  as  he  had  set  up  most  of  the  previous  night.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert persuaded  him  that  he  had  better  go  to  bed,  Gilbert  vol- 
unteering to  run  the  mill  during  the  night  in  his  place,  all  of 
which  he  agreed  to  by  turning  in.  Mr.  Gilbert  also  turned  in 
— his  grain  in  the  hopper.  Mr.  Patterson  got  a  good  night's 
sleep  and  our  friends  got  their  grinding  done  ready  to  start 
home  in  the  morning. 

During  the  summer  of  '39  or  MO  Judge  Williams  put  up  a 
horse-mill  out  on  his  farm,  four  or  five  miles  west  of  this  city. 

We  recollect  taking  a  bushel  of  corn  on  the  back  of  an  In- 
dian pony  and  going  eight  miles  to  this  mill.    We  paid 
cents  lor  the  privilege  of  grinding.    Our  pony  was  small,  and 
the  mill  ran  quite  hard,  and  ground  slow,  so  it  took  all  day  to 
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go  to  the  mill,  do  the  grinding  and  get  back.  We  had  to 
furnish  the  corn,  power,  pay  12-J  cents  Loll  and  do  our  own 
grinding.  It  was  nevertheless  the  easiest  way  we  had  of  get- 
ting bread. 

There  was  another  inconvenience  that  the  pioneers  of  this 
county  had  to  contend  with  that,  does  not  exist  in  any  new 
country  at  this  time.  The  lands  had  to  be  purchased  at  not 
less  than  $2U0  in  gold  lor  a  quarter  section.  Now  the  emi- 
grant simply  takes  his  claim  and  files  the  notice  in  the  land 
office,  which  will  protect  him  from  five  to  seven  years.  At 
the  end  of  that,  he  proves  his  claim,  pays  $10  and  gets  his 
deed . 

Almost  all  the  money  that  the  settler  brought  with  him  was 
for  the  purchase  of  land.  Very  little  money  was  in  circula- 
tion previous  to  the  land  sales  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  of 
1833,  and  after  those  sales  until  the  second  run  of  emigration, 
which  began  in  the  spring  of  18-12,  there  was  really  no  money 
in  circulation.  The  farmer  sold  his  grain  to  the  merchants 
and  took  "store  pay."  Corn  was  worth  ten  cents  per  bushel, 
and  wheat  from  thirty  to  forty  cents.  No  money  was  paid; 
this. "store  pay"  currency  did  most  of  the  business  until  1S50. 

The  old  settlers,  previous  to  1840,  were,  a  great  portion, 
squatters,  who  had  for  several  generations  lived  on  the  frontier. 
They  had  started  from  Virginia,  settled  in  Kentucky,  squatted 
in  southern  Ohio  and  along  the  Wabash,  then  again  in  Illinois 
and  on  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  and  by  the  year  1812,  many 
of  the  first  squatters  had  left,  never  to  be  known  again  in  east- 
ern Iowa.  These  people  had  quite  a  contempt  for  the  Yankee. 
They  were  afraid  of  his  wooden  nutmegs.  They  had  just  as 
little  sympathy  for  him  as  they  have  now  for  the  Chinaman 
in  San  Francisco.  The  Yankee  could  shake  himself  to  death 
with  the  ague  for  all  they  cared. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  compelled  the  settlers  to  be 
notably  hospitable.  Every  man's  cabin  was  a  hotel,  and  if  a 
man  could  find  a  cabin  he  was  sure  of  a  part  of  its  best  ac- 
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commodations,  and  generally  without  price.  Among  these 
Bq natters  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Christopher  I 'urn  ,  who 
came  here  in  1837,  and.  left  about  L842.  He  was  a  man  of 
line  stature,  a  model  of  great  physical  strength,  and  weighed 
about  two  hundred  and  twent  y  pounds  without  an  extra  pound 
of  flesh.  He  could  out-lift,  out-jump,  and  out-wrestle  any 
man  in  the  county,  and  but  few  days  passed  at  a  time  when  Ik.' 
had  not  mauled  some  one.  lie  was  the  bully  and  tyrant  <>\' 
the  county,  fond  of  whisky,  though  rarely  drinking  to  excess. 
He  seldom  had  any  but  counterfeit  money.  Rumor  alv, 
placed  him  as  one  of  a  gang  of  horse-thieves  which  infested 
the  country.  Jlis  name  was  so  notorious  that  but  lew  dared 
to  say  no  to  him.  He  could  always  borrow  all  he  wanted, 
never  repaying  anything,  and  if  the  loaner  ventured  to  ask 
for  return,  he  frequently  got  knocked  down.  He  would  go 
into  the  store,  if  he  saw  any  of  his  neighbors,  and  generally 
accost  them  thus:  u  Your  time  to  treat.'1  They  almost  in- 
variably did  the  treating.  Murder  was  not  very  frightful  to 
him.  It  was  reported  that  he  met  an  Indian  above  Mad 
Creek,  near  where  the  powder  magazines  now  stand,  and  made 
some  request  of  the  Indian  which  was  declined.  Burns  de- 
liberately shot  him.  His  remains  were  found  some  days  after 
mostly  eaten  by  the  wolves.  Mr.  Burns  moved  to  the  Mis- 
souri settlement,  and  within  a  year  was  shot  by  another  set- 
tler, who  was  never  disturbed  by  the  law  or  people. 

Other  towns  may  have  come  into  existence,  for  on  a  map 
published  in  1S51  we  find  the  town  of  Iowa,  situated  on  the 
river  just  above  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek.  The  town  of 
Springfield  was  located  near  where  the  first  Cedar  bridge  was 
built.  The  town  of  Lucas  was  placed  on  the  other  side  of 
Cedar  River,  near  Tice's  ferry.  The  fourth  of  this  kind  of 
paper  towns  was  located  somewhere  between  the  present  towns 
of  Atalissa  and  West  Liberty.  Its  name  was  Hudson.  We 
do  not  know  but  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  our  genial  young 
townsman,  John  Hudson;  if  not,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
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ihes(i  towns  had  only  an  existence  on  the  map,  for  wc  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  hearing  of  them.  There  was  another  town 
that  had  an  existence,  although  of  a  later  date,  w  hich  we 
should  not  forget.  This  town,  Wlnoga,  was  laid  out  by  iron. 
J.  Scott  Richman  on  Muscatine  Island,  some  six  miles  west  of 
Muscatine,  along  the  Southwestern  Railroad.  The  Judge 
staked  out  the  town  when  the  railroad  was  first  built,  and  in 
order  to  give  it  a  start,  built  two  dwelling-houses  about  1859 
or  1800.  The  residents  of  the  Island  got  a  levee  law  passed 
by  the  legislature  allowing  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  an  acre' and 
fifty  cents  a  town  lot  to  be  levied  for  the  building  of  a  levee. 
The  Judge  had  a  large  number  of  town  lots  laid  out,  and  not 
having  succeeded  in  selling  any,  vacated  his  town  and  paid 
his  tax  by  the  acre.  He  sold  his  buildings  and  concluded  that 
town  making  did  not  always  pay. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


COLLEGES  IN  IOWA. 

Iowa  College  is  situated  at  Grinnell,  Poweshiek  Bounty.  It  is  the  out- 
growth of  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism  in  Iowa.  The  first  effort 
for  a  college  in  the  Territory  was  begun  at  Denmark,  Iowa,  at  the  home  of 
Rev.  Asa  Turner,  formerly  the  acting  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Quincy,  Illinois, 
but,  in  1844,  the  new  apostle  of  Congregtionalism  settled  in  Iowa,  surround- 
ed with  the  Andover  band.  It  was  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Stiles  F.  Ely,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  enter  land  and  build  a  town  and  College  upon  it.  Rev.  Asa 
Turner,  Jr.,  was  appointed  agent,  went  to  Boston,  and  was  there  dissuaded 
from  this  attempt  by  the  prospect  of  help  from  "  The  College  Aid  Society,1' 
just  then  organized. 

In  June,  1846,  it  was  decided,  conditionally,  to  locate  the  College  at  Dav- 
enport, if  the  people  there  would  raise  $1,500  and  furnish  ground  for  a  site. 
David  W.  Kiibourne,  of  Keokuk  (then  at  Montrose),  an  agent  of  Indian 
Reservation  lands,  purchased  by  Marsh,  Lee  &  Delevan,  visited  Davenport 
and  persuaded  Mr.  Antoine  Le  Claire,  the  old  Indian  interpreter  of  the 
United  States  government,  to  donate  from  his  township  a  site,  which  subse- 
quently became  valuable,  and  constituted  more  than  half  the  property  of 
the  Institution  in  its  early  origin.  It  was  sold  and  a  new  site  obtained, 
which,  also,  with  a  new  college  edifice  of  considerable  excellence,  was  sold 
out  to  the  Episcopal  Bishop,  Lee. 
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In  the  original  charter,  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  June  I,  I 
there  were  three  Presbyterian  and  nine  Congregational  tru  tee  .   The  pro- 
fessors, subsequent  l<>  its  organization,  were  all  Congregal  ionalisl  ;  and  w  hen 
the  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  offered  to  endow  a  Presbyterian  proi 
and  nominate  one  of  their  number  as  incumbent,  the  proposition 
clined  by  the  Congregational  majority  of  the  board. 

In  1853  the  College  was  united  with  the  projected  University  started  al 
Grinnell,  a  town  founded  in  1854,  on  the  open  prairie,  and  since  then  the 
progress  of  Iowa  College  lias  been  gradually  improving,  till  now  it  is  a  de- 
cided success,  superior  to  any  Institution  of  learning  in  [owa,  except  the 
State  University  at  Iowa  City  or  tin;  Agricultural  College  at  Ames. 

The  Methodists,  divided  in  their  efforts,  have  five  or  six  Colleges,  the 
Baptists  have  three  or  four,  and  tin1  Presbyterians  two  Colleges'  proper, 
Parsons  College  at  Fairfield,  growing  out  of  the  Parsons1  land  bequest,  and 
the  Coo  College  at  Cedar  Rapids,  both  considerable  Institutions,  with  build- 
ings, presidents,  professors,  ami  apparatus  for  higher  instruction,  which, 
with  the  Lenox  Collegiate  Institute  (a  very  indefinite  name  or  designation), 
constitute  the  provisional  schools  of  learning  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
denomination,  now  composing  the  State  Synod  of  Iowa. 

A  Methodist  University  Movement.— A  meeting  was  held  in  Des 
Moines  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  residence  of  Bishop  Hurst,  of  delegates  from 
the  four  Methodist  Colleges  in  Iowa  to  devise  plans  for  the  increase  of  their 
educational  facilities  and  usefulness,  or,  rather,  for  a  University  organiza- 
tion. A  plan  was  adopted  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  several  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  Colleges  at  their  June  commencements.  It  is  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  no  consolidation  of  Colleges  is  contemplated,  nor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  central  College,  but  the  establishment  of  such  professional 
and  technological  schools  as  may  be  needed  to  advance  the  scope  of  educa- 
tion.— Iowa  City  Republican. 

Annual  Commencements  of  Iowa  Colleges  for  1882 — 

The  annual  commencement  at  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  will  take  place 
June  28. 

At  the  State  University,  Iowa  City,  on  June  21st. 

At  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  on  June  25th,  with  a  quarter-cen- 
tennial celebration. 
At  Coe  College,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  on  the  22d  of  June. 
Parsons1  College  on  the  21st  of  June. 


The  Episcopal  Diocesan  Convention  of  Iowa  assembles  at  Council  Bluffs 
May  30  and  31  and  June  1.  The  representation  is  a  rector  and  three  laymen 
for  each  parish.    Bishop  Perry  will  preside. 
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NOTICE  OF  BOOKS  AND  EXCHANGES. 

Special  thanks  arc  duo  to  Mrs.  S.  B,  Maxwell  for  a  copy  of  her  Report  ai 
Stale  Librarian. 

The  Library  now  contains  over  20,000  volumes.  Among  other  additions 
arc  "Audibon's  Birds  of  America/'  life-size  illustrations.  It  contains  a  plea 
for  a  new  library  room,  fire-proof  and  roomy. 

Also  thanks  arc  due  Mrs.  Maxwell  for  a  copy  of  a  ''resolution  of  thanks*1 
to  Capt.  B.  S.  Roberts,  on  his  return  from  the  Mexican  war,  for  his  bravery, 
and  the  voting  by  the  State  legislature  of  a  sword  to  him.  This  lastjres- 
olulion  is  mislaid. 

Also  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  Gazette  of  Davenport,  the  lie  publican  and 
Press  of  Iowa  City,  the  Register  and  Leader  of  Des  Moines,  with  the  Lyons 
Mirror  and  other  newspapers  whose  friendly  notices  of  the  Annals  have 
been  received  with  gratitude.  It  is  a  great  undertaking  to  start  a  New  Ser- 
ies of  Annals,  and  one  needs  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  that  maybe- 
proffered  by  the  press  of  the  State. 

"  The  Star  of  the  East,"  by  Rev.  M.  D.  Kalopothakes,  of  Athens,  Greece, 
has  come  to  hand  through  Prof.  Brewer  of  Iowa  College.  It  is  a  newspaper 
published  in  Modern  Greek,  and  will  constitute  an  interesting  paper,  taken 
so  that  The  Annals  of  Iowa  may  go  to  Greece.  A  specimen  copy  of  The 
Annals,  also,  is  sent  to  India. 

"Civil  Government  in  loiva,"  by  Principal  Maey  of  Grinnell,  is  a  minute 
outline  of  all  the  offices  and  officers  of  townships,  cities,  counties,  and  the- 
State,  with  a  description  of  the  duties  of  each.  It  is  a  manual  well  worthy 
of  study  by  all  common-school  teachers  and  scholars  in  Iowa. 


Mr.  Webster's  Confession  of  Faith. — "Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou 
my  unbelief!1 1 

Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn  from  the  vastness  of  the 
Universe,  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  globe,  has 
sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  but  my  heart  has 
always  assured  and  re-assured  me,  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  must  be  a  di- 
vine reality.  The  sermon  on  the  Mount  cannot  be  a  merely  human  produc- 
tion. This  belief  enters  into  the  very  depth  of  my  conscience.  The  whole 
history  of  man  proves  it.— Daniel  Webster. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS  TO  CAPTAIN  ROBERTS. 

Laws  of  Iowcty  1848,}).  190.   Join/  Resolution  No,  28,    Captain  Benjamin 
S.  Roberts, 

Whereas,  Capt.  Benjamin  S.  Roberts,  of  the  United  States  Army,  has 
presented  to  the  State  <>i  Iowa  a  suit  of  armour  taken  as  a  prize  of  war;  and 
a  sword  captured  from  General  Torrejon,  in  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  part  borne  in  the  late  struggle  by  the  officers  of 
-tins  Stale;  therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  Thai  Capt.  Benj. 
S.  Roberts,  of  the  United  States  Rifles,  for  his  gallantry  and  heroism  during 
the  late  war  with  Mexico,  has  won  for  himself  a  brilliant  distinction,  which 
reflects  a  lustre  upon  the  character  of  the  American  soldier,  and  an  honor 
upon  this  State.  And  for  this  evidence  of  his  patriotism  and  attachment  to 
liis  adopted  State,  he  deserves  and  is  hereby  tendered  the  cordial  thanks  of 
.the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Rcsulred,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  Captain  B.  S.  Roberts  of  the  U.  S.  Rifles. 

Approved  Jan.  15,  1S4S. 

Iowa  State  Library,  ) 
Des  Moines,  March  27,  ) 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  above  Joint  Resolution  of  Thanks 
to  Captain  B.  S.  Roberts,  compared  it  with  the  original  as  published  in  the 
Laws  of  Iowa,  1S48,  page  190,  and  find  the  same  to  be  a  true  and  correct 
.copy.  v  Mrs.  S.  B.  Maxwell, 

State  Librarian. 


THE  LAST  PUBLIC  LETTER  OF  THE  LATE  JUDGE  MASON. 

Burlington,  January  12,  1882. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  kind  letter  inviting  me,  on  behalf  of  your  commit- 
tee, to  be  present  at  a  public  reception  to  be  given  to  the  surviving  delegates 
-of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  has  been  duly  received,  and  it  would  give 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  avail  myself  of  this  invitation,  but  the  severe  and 
•long  continued  heat  of  the  Summer,  acting  upon  my  previously  debilitated 
condition,  has  so  affected  my  health,  that  I  1'eel  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
venture  on  such  an  undertaking,  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  ami  I  am 
constrained,  though  reluctantly,  to  decline  your  proffered  civility. 

Although  not  having  been  a  member  of  that  convention,  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  many  of  its  members  in  such  life-long  associations,  and  have 
witnessed  the  same  events  of  our  early  history,  that  I  should  feel  myself 
much  at  home  in  mingling  with  you  all,  on  that  occasion.  I  have  therefore 
hesitated  before  yielding  to  the  necessity  which  seemed  to  forbid  the  gratifi- 
cation of  my  strong  inclination  in  this  respect. 

Please  to  communicate  to  your  committee  the  obligations  they  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  my  being  remembered  by  them  in  this  connection,  and 
receive  for  yourself  individually  the  assurances  of  my  highest  respect  and  es- 
teem. Yours  truly, 

Hon.  P.  M.  Casady.  Charles  Mason. 
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CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  railway  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  the  most  stupendous  enter- 
prise of  the  age.  The  Iowa  Division  properly  comes  within  the  Annals  of 
Jowa.  No  lands  were  set  apart  for  the  Iowa  Division  (original  Mississippi 
&  Missouri  Railroad),  by  Congress,  till  after  a  convention  was  held  at  Iowa 
City  in  1850;  and  after  the  subsequent  election  of  James  Thorrington,  Esq., 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  A  change  of  policy  took 
place  and  a  railroad  grant  of  land  for  three  roads  across  Iowa  was  made  by 
Congress.  The  State  of  Iowa  made  over  lands  to  the  Mississippi  &  Mis- 
souri Company,  which  is  now  called,  by  a  transfer  to  the  Chicago  k  Rock 
Island  Company,  the  Iowa  Division  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  The  first  section 
of  this  road  was  made  to  Iowa  City,  and  entered  the  city  January  1st, 
1856.  The  \vritervof  this  article  reported  for  the  Iowa  City  Republican  the 
proceedings  of  a  large  meeting  celebrating  the  construction  of  the  Missis- 
sippi &  Missouri  Railroad  to  the  city.  The  report  of  the  doings,  speeches 
of  General  Dix  and  others,  filled  almost  the  whole  weekly  paper.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  insert  here,  at  this  stage  of  railroad  history,  some  of  the 
resolutions,  toasts,  and  addresses,  on  that  occasion,  but  the  data  are  not  now 
at  hand.  They  may  be  obtained  by  the  time  of  issuing  the  July  number. 
As  a  part -of  the  current  history  of  Iowa,  it  will  be  prosecuted  and  continued 
as  a  wonder  in  the  transformation  of  the  country  as  an  agricultural  State. 
Corn,  for  example,  by  the  facility  of  transportation,  has  advanced  from  ten 
and  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  to  sixty-five  and  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel. 
Pork,  from  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  hundred  to  six,  eight,  and 
nine,  dollars  a  hundred.  And  so  of  immigration  and  population.  It  has 
increased  from  92,000  in  1850,  to  1,000,000  population  in  18rf2. 

Other  roads,  and  branches  of  the  Pacific,  have  been  built,  till  now  over 
five  thousand  miles  of  railway  are  in  operation;  and  still  new  grounds  are 
broken  and  new  roads  begun  all  over  the  State.  The  ample  means  of  this 
great  line  to  San  Francisco  enable  the  company  to  make  most  substantial 
additional  works. 


Tins  number  of  the  Annals  of  Iowa  is  printed  by  Messrs.  Mills  &  Co., 
of  Des  Moines,  in  the  best  style  of  the  art. 
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This  Magazine  will  contain  historical  sketches  of  Iowa,  biogra- 
phies of  distinguished  persons,  genealogies,  obituaries  of  eminent 
deceased  individuals,  reminiscences  of  old  settlers,  and  recollections 
of  the  learned  professions,  accounts  of  arts  and  manufactures,  with 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and  trade. 

Contributions  on  these  and  other  topics,  suited  to  this  work,  will 
be  welcomed. 

Weekly  or  daily  papers  sent  by  their  publishers  will  be  kept  on 
tile  as  a  source  of  future  reference  and  history. 
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MEMOIR  OF  COL.  WILLIAM  G.  COOP. 

BY  A.  R.  FULTON. 

WrW^lUFAiE  are  still  living  in  Iowa  many  persons  to  whom 
the  name  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  will  appeal" 
^.-  \5^>  familial-,  and  especially  among  those  who  were  iden- 
Mi  i  titled  w7ith  the  polities  of  the  Territory,  and  of  the 
li  State  in  its  infancy.  It  is  the  name  of  one  who  was, 
4,  by  nature  and  training,  adapted  to  take  a  leading  part 
s  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  young  State,  before  the 
j  era  of  railroads  and  telegraphs.  Nearly  all  his  life  had 
been  passed  upon  the  border  up  to  the  time  when,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three  years,  we  hud  him  honored  by  a  pioneer 
constituency  with  official  trust  in  the  Territory,  and  represent- 
ing that  portion  of  it  then  upon  the  extreme  border.  He  was 
one  of  those,  who,  while  contending  with  the  difficulties  and 
privations  of  pioneer  life,  rendered  important  service  in  plant- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  grand  and  noble  State.  A  brief 
sketch  of  such  an  actor  in  early  Iowa  is  eminently  deserving 
of  a  few  pages  in  the  record  of  her  pioneer  legislators. 

Col.  William  (J.  Coop  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Yir 
ginia,  February  2<»tli,  LS05.     While  yet  a  child,  he  removed 
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with  his  parents  to  Tennessee;  thenec  to  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  resided  about  two  years,  when  they 
removed  to  Wabash  county,  Indiana.  In  L830  the  family 
again  /joined  the  tide  of  emigration  flowing  westward,  and 
this  lime  settled  in  Macoupin  county,  Illinois.  Young  Coop 
had  now  grown  to  manhood,  endowed  with  physical  and 
mental  qualities  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  discharging  the 
duties  and  contending  with  the  hardships  of  a  life  on  the  Iron- 
tier,  Very  soon  after  settling  in  Illinois,  he  contracted  to 
deliver  a  lot  of  cattle  to  the  military,  al  Unit  time  stationed  nt 
Green  Bay.  Having  performed  his  contract  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Government,  he  returned  home,  and  for  several  terms 
tilled  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  his  county.  Jn  the  meantime,  the 
Black  Hawk  war  came  on,  and  the  young  Sheriff  of  Macoupin 
county  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Governor 
Reynolds  for  volunteers  to  meet  the  hostile  savages.  He  was 
elected  Captain  of  a  company,  and  soon  after  received  from 
Governor  Reynolds  a  commission  as  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Illinois  volunteers.  Having  served  the  country  and  his  State 
with  credit  through  that  decisive  campaign  of  is:j^,  which 
resulted  in  restoring  peace  with  the  Indians,  he  returned  home, 
where  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Sheriff  of  his 
county  almost  to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Iowa. 

In  the  meantime,  Col.  Coop  had  married  Miss  Nancy  Har- 
ris, a  native  of  Lexington  county,  Kentucky,  a  lady  in  every 
way  fitted  to  bear  with  him  the  burdens  or  share  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  incident  to  pioneer  life.  The  Black 
Hawk  war  had  resulted  in  opening  a  new  territory  for 
the  pioneer,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1833  settlements 
began  in  what  was  designated  as  the  "Black  Hawk  Purchase.;' 
These  infant  settlements  were  at  first  confined  to  two  or  three 
points  bordering  upon  the  Mississippi,  but  gradually  extended 
toward  the  western  limits  of  the  "Purchase."  These  newly- 
acquired  possessions  of  the  Government,  it  may  be  stated, 
were  then  included  within  the  Territorial  jurisdiction  of  Wis- 
consin. Up  to  the  spring  of  183G,  the  country  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  Jefferson  county  was  without  white  settlers, 
although  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  included  in  the  first,  or 
"Black  Hawk  Purchase." 
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On  (lie  C.lli  day  ofjlino,  1830,  ('el.  Coop  2111(1  family,  wit  1 1 

their  goods  and  chattels,  arrived  al  a  point  about  seven  j  1 1  i  1  <  -  - 
east  of  (he  site  of  (lie  present  oily  of  Fairfield,  where  LI1C3 
selected  a  location.  During  the  same  year  some  ten  or  twelve 
ether  families,  also  from  Illinois,  bill  most  of  them  originally 
iVom  Southern  States,  located  in  the  same  vicinity,  forming 
the  advance  guard  of  what  was  soon  to  become  a  thriving 
frontier  community.  CoL  Coop  and  wife  were  the 
parents  of  the  first  white  child  born  in  tin;  territory  now 
within  the  limits  of  Jefferson  county.  This  event  took-  place 
July  13th,  1830,  and  the  son,  William  Henry  Coop,  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  native  citizen  of  the  county. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  settlement,  Col.  Coop  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  first  town  laid  out  in  the  county,  which 
was  located  some  seven  miles  east  of  where  Fairfield  now 
stands.  lie  named  it  Lockridge,  which  name  still  survives  in 
that  of  a  prosperous  station  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  a  few  miles  further  east.  Col.  Coop's  town 
of  Lockridge,  however,  passed  away,  when  the  county  scat 
was  located  at  Fairfield,  in  1839.  As  early  as  1830  a  small 
store  was  established  at  Lockridge,  where  salt  was  sold  at  s7 
per  bushel,  and  corn-meal,  hauled  by  ox  teams  from  Illinois, 
at  $1.25  per  bushel.  As  illustrating  the  inconvenience  of 
procuring  supplies  in  those  days,  Joseph  M.  Parker,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Col.  Coop's  settlement,  once  stated  to  the 
writer,  that,  in  1S37,  he  made  a  trip  to  RawFs  Mill  on 
Crooked  Creek,  Schuyler  county,  Illinois,  with  an  ox  team, 
and  was  gone  hventy-seven  days,  the  distance  being  about  one 
hundred  miles. 

Previous  to  July,  183*),  the  vast  extent  of  country,  now 
embraced  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  then  existing  Territory  of  Michigan.  At  that  date  an 
act  of  Congress  took  effect  creating  the  new  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin, and  this  embraced  Iowa,  then  sometimes  called  West- 
ern AVisconsin.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1837,  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  Western  Wisconsin  met  at  Burlington  for 
the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  memorializing  Congress 
lor  a  separate  Territorial  organization.    A  memorial  to  this 
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effect  was  adopted,  and  Congress  complied  by  the  pa  age  of 
an  act  creating  the  Territory  of  [owa,  which  act  took  effect 
July  3d,  L838.  The  usual  Territorial  officers  were  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  continued  by  the  Senate  The  same  act 
provided  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lative Assembly  —a  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of 
twenty-six  members,  and  a  Council,  of  thirteen  members. 
The  organized  counties  at  that  time  were  Lee,  Dcs  Moines, 
Muscatine,  Scott,  Dubuque,  Cedar,  Louisa,  Henry,  and  Van 
Bur  en.  On  the  10th  of  September,  in  accordance  with  a  proc- 
lamation of  Governor  Lucas,  an  election  was  held  for  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly,  which  was 
to  convene  at  Burlington,  November  12th,  1838.  At  that 
time  Henry  county  included  the  territory  west  to  the 
boundary  line  of  the  "  first  purchase,"  embracing  the  greater 
portion  of  what  is  now  Jefferson  county.  Col.  Coop  was  one 
of  the  three  members  of  the  House  elected  from  the  county, 
or  district,  of  Henry,  his  colleagues  being  William  II.  Wallace 
and  Asbury  B.  Porter. 

Here  some  facts  relative  to  the  personnel  of  this  first  Iowa 
legislative  body  may  be  of  interest.  Of  the  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers, twenty-four  were  farmers,  four  lawyers,  four  merchants, 
two  physicians,  two  surveyors,  one  gunsmith,  one  miner,  and 
one  a  retired  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  This  last 
was  General  Jesse  B.  Browne,  the  President  of  the  Council. 
Twenty-one  were  natives  of  Southern  States,  and  eighteen  of 
Northern  States.  Two  members  subsequently  became  Gov- 
ernors of  Iowa  —  Stephen  Hempstead  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  James  W.  Grimes  a  member  of  the  House,  then  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  Others  of  these  early  Iowa  legisla- 
tors attained  more  or  less  distinction  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Territory  and  State:  but  no  other  was  called  to  serve  so 
frequently  and  continuously  in  a  legislative  capacity  as  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  first  Legislative  Assembly 
was  one  providing  for  the  organization  of  Jefferson  county 
and  the  location  of  its  comity  seat.  The  new  county,  however, 
continued  for  another  year  attached  to  Henry  in  the  formation 
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>»r  a  Representative  district,  and  Col.  Coop  wa>  elected  \\ 
Kcprescntativc  to  the  Second  Assembly,  his  colleaguea  being 
.Jacob  L.  Myers  and  John  B.  Lash.  Tins  body  convened  at 
Burlington,  November  111),  1830,  und  a  special  session  wan 
held  in  July,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  making  n  new  appor- 
tionment, the  census  of  the  Territory  then  showing  its  populal 
lion  to*  be  43,  111.  Before  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Third  Assembly,  the  new  county  of  Jefferson  had  been  organ 
i/ed,  and  Col.  Coop  was  elected  from  that  county,  bul 
this  time  as  a  member  of  the  Council.  He  was  also 
elected  to  the  Council  of  the  Fourth  Assembly,  this  being  the 
first  to  convene  at  Iowa  City.  It  met  December  6th,  1841. 
After  a  brief  retirement  for  two  sessions,  we  find  him  returned 
to  the  Council  of  the  Seventh  Assembly,  in  1845,  from  a 
district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Wapello,  and 
Monroe,  and  again  to  the  Council  of  the  Eighth  Assembly 
from  the  same  district,  this  being  the  last  session  under  the 
Territorial  organization. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  Col.  Coop  had  the  honor  of  sitting 
as  a  member  in  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature at  six  of  the  eight  regular  sessions,  and  one  special 
session.  During  these  years  of  Iowa's  Territorial  infancy 
were  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  the  grand  edifice  of  a 
noble  State  was  to  be  erected.  It  was  no  trivial  distinction 
conferred  upon  Col.  Coop  to  be  repeatedly  called  by  the  suf- 
frages of  his  fellow  pioneers  to  assist  in  this  work,  and  clearly 
proves  that  he  commanded  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. J>ut  his  legislative  services  were  not  yet  to  he  dis- 
pensed with. 

In  1844  the  Territory  had  attained  a  population  of  75,152, 
and  there  was  a  desire  to  don  the  habiliments  of  a  sovereign 
State.  In  October  of  this  year,  a  convention  held  at  Iowa 
City  framed  a  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress. 
This  body  passed  an  act  in  March,  1 84*5,  for  the  admission  of 
Iowa  as  a  State,  hut  with  boundaries  quite  different  from  those 
defined  in  the  constitution  which  had  been  framed  and  pro- 
posed. As  a  result,  this  first  work  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, with  the  change  made  by  Congress,  was  rejected  by 
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the  people  of  the  Territory  at  an  election  hold  Augu  I  4th, 
1845. 

A  second  constitutional  convention  was  called,  and  of  thi 
Col.  Coop  was  elected  a  member.  It  convened  at  Iowa  City, 
May  -1th,  1846,  continued  in  session  fifteen  days,  and  framed 
the  document  which  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Stale  up 
to  September  3d,  1857,  when  the  present  constitution  Went 
into  effect.  The  people  having  ratified  the  constitution  of 
1846,  under  its  provisions  Iowa  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
December  28th,  of  the  same  year.  For  a  short  time  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  again  retired  to  private  life,  but  in. July, 
1852,  he  was  again  nominated  by  his  party  for  a  seat  in  the 
State  Senate.  Jefferson  county  at  that  time  being  entitled  to 
two  Senators,  his  associate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  was  Dr. 
S.  L.  Ramage,  of  Fairfield.  Their  competitors  on  the  Whig 
ticket  were  Col.  John  Park  andThos.O.  Wamsley,  both  farmers. 
The  result  was  the  election  of  Col.  Coop  and  Col.  Park  —  a 
Democrat  and  a  Whig.  The  two  political  parties  in  Jefferson 
county  at  that  time  seem  to  have  been  very  nearly  equally 
divided.  Both  of  the  successful  candidates  received  the  same 
aggregate  vote  —  761.  Col.  Coop  had  only  live  votes  more 
than  his  defeated  Democratic  associate,  Ramage,  and  seven 
more  than  the  defeated  Whig  candidate,  Wamsley. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth  General  Assembly,  Col.  Coop 
was  assigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  was  also  a  member  of  two  other  standing  com- 
mittees— Military  Affairs,  and  County  Boundaries,  lie  was 
also  appointed  chairman  of  a  special  committee  on  University 
Lands.  One  of  his  first  acts  at  this  session  was  to  introduce 
a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  instructing  the  Committee 
oil  Roads  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  that  part 
of  the  Code  relating  to  labor  on  roads,  and  establishing  in 
lieu  thereof  the  old  "district  system."  lie  introduced  a 
number  of  important  bills  during  the  session,  some  of  w  hich 
became  laws.  At  the  next  session,  which  convened  at  Iowa 
City,  December  1th,  1854,  he  was  again  made  chairman  ot 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  assigned  a  membership 
in  the  committees  on  Federal  Relations  and  Public  Lands  — 
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•ill  of  which,  at  that  time,  were  very  important  committees. 
He  was  also  a  membor  of  several  special  committees,  one 
l.riiiir  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  re- 
locating the  county  seat  of  Keokuk  courity.  At  this  session 
the  question  of  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors  was  a  prominent  and  exciting  subject  of  legis- 
lation. The  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  by  the  very  decisive 
vote  of  twenty-three  yeas  to  eight  nays.  Col.  Coop's  name  is 
recorded  among  the  negatives  on  this  question.  During  this 
session,  on  his  motion,  the  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Reporter  was  indefinitely  postponed,  lie 
also  opposed  the  bill  for  a  State  geological  survey,  which, 
however,  was  passed  at  that  session,  lie  introduced  a  joint: 
resolution  instructing  Senators,  and  requesting  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  from  Iowa,  to  use  their  influence  against 
the  renewal  of  expired  patents  on  reaping  and  mowing 
machines.  Among  the  bills  he  introduced  were  the  following: 
Defining  a  standard  weight  for  a  bushel  of  coal;  to  amend  the 
Code  in  relation  to  roads,  and  a  bill  to  establish  an  agri- 
cultural bureau  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  its  officers.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate. 
During  the  special  session  of  this  General  Assembly,  in  July, 
1850,  he  retained  his  position  on  the  committees,  as  at  the 
regular  session.  Early  in  the  special  session  he  introduced  a 
concurrent  resolution  for  a  special  committee  of  three  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  a  like  committee  of  the  House  upon  so 
much  of  the  Governor's  message  as  related  to  the  Des  Moines 
River  Improvement,  and  that  such  joint  committee  have 
power  of  investigation  and  conference  with  the  officers  of  the 
Des  Moines  Navigation  and  Railroad  Company,  and  report 
what  legislation  might  be  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the 
State.  This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  mover  was  made 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  It  led  to  a  pretty 
thorough  investigation  of  the  management  of  that  early  Iowa 
enterprise — the  Des  Moines  River  Improvement. 

Owing  to  the  revolution  in  political  parties,  which  took 
place  in  Iowa  about  this  time.  Col.  Coop's  service  in  the 
special  session  of  185(1  terminated  his  legislative  and  official 
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career.    Put  being  still  the  most  popular  loader  of  In-  party 
in  tho  county,  lie  was  again  brought  forward  by  the  Demo 
crats  for  a  seat  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  pr< 
State  constitution.    The  Republican  party,  however,  vvhicli 
had,  in  t  In*  meantime,  been  organized,  had  a  rising  young  poli 
tician,  and  future  statesman,  in  the  person  of  James  F. 
Wilson,  who  was  brought  forward  against  the  Democratic 
veteran,  who  up  to  that  tiine,  had  never  experienced  defeat. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  by  a  decisive  majority,  but  no  other 
Democratic  opponent,  at  that  time,  could  have  received  a 
stronger  vote  than  Col.  Coop  received.    After  this  contest  he 
retired  from  the  field  of  active  party  politics,  to  find  greater 
profit,  if  not  more  genuine  pleasure,  in  the  quiet  cultivation 
of  his  splendid  farm  a  lew  miles  north  of  Fairfield. 

Col.  Coop  was  not  a  fluent  and  ready  debater,  but  could 
express  his  ideas  in  a  practical  and  common-sense  Way.  As 
a  legislator,  he  was  always  present  in  his  seat,  and  ready  to 
vote  on  all  questions,  no  doubt  as  his  conscience  dictated  to  be 
right.  His  party  fealty  was  strong,  being  a  Democrat  in  the 
strictest  sense,  but  he  was  always  faithful  to  his  constituency, 
and  honest  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  and  official  duties. 
In  social  life  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  lie  was  a  plain,  unassuming 
farmer  at  home,  but  commanded  the  respect  of  all,  as  a  man 
of  practical  good  sense  and  agreeable  bearing  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellowmen — political  opponents,  as  well  as 
friends.  In  person  he  was  tall,  of  dark  complexion,  com- 
manding presence,  and  easy  manners. 

Col.  William  G.  Coop  died  at  his  home,  in  Jefferson 
county,  lamented  by  all,  June  4th,  1874,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  years,  having  passed  thirty-eight  of  them  in  Iowa.  His 
wife  survived  him  but  a  short  time.  They  were  the  parents 
of  a  family  of  fourteen  children  — six  sons  and  eight 
daughters  —  most  of  whom  are  still  living. 


The  great  Junius  said  he  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was 
not  unhappy.  Of  course  not.  It  is  the  rogues  who  are  not 
known  who  are  the  happy  ones. 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OK   JOHNSON  COUNTY 
BENCH  AND  BAR. 

BY  TJIE  EDITOR. 

^UDGE  CARLTON  was  on  the  Bench  at  [own  City 
•\  R  in  1849,  when  the  editor  of  this  magazine  first  came 
&  •:■  .there  to  reside.  His  introduction  to  1 1 » c  Judge,  in 
w»  •the  spring  of  1851,  was  in  this  wise:  Mr.  George 
Tit  Andrews  loaned  a  mischievous  nude  for  the  writer  to 
%  ride,  as  out  of  health;  for  riding  is  the  way  to  regain 
S  health,  and  walking  to  retain  it.  The  mule  saw  a  stud 
j  of  colts  running  through  the  alley  hack  of  the  house  of 
Colonel  Trowbridge,  now  acting  Librarian  or  Custodian  of 
the  State  Historical  Society.  The  mule  stopped  instantly, 
and  his  rider  went  on  to  the  ground.  Judge  Carlton,  on  his 
way  home  to  a  late  dinner,  as  was  his  wont,  ran  up  and 
inquired:  "Are  you  hurt V  'k  Not  much,  as  1  had  not  far  to 
fall — a  short  horse  is  soon  curried."  Thus,  then  and  there, 
on  Iowa  avenue,  began  our  acquaintance,  which  continued 
until  he  died      too  early  died. 

Judge  Smith,  of  Marion,  followed  him  on  the  Bench, 
lie  was  a  very  pleasant  and  prompt  presiding  oflicer,  and 
was  a  law  pupil  of  Judge  Carlton. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OILMAN  FOLSOM. 

He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bar,,  in  1849.  He  was  a  very 
remarkable  genius.  Before  he  was  nine  years  old  he  had 
read  Rollin's  Ancient  History  and  other  books  beyond  his 
age.  He  received  bis  chief  academic  education  at  Captain 
Partridge's  Military  School  in  Vermont.  He  read  Latin, 
French,  and  studied  mathematics  there,  and  became  a  very 
good  belles-lettres  scholar.  The  influence  of  Captain  Par- 
tridge over  young  Folsom  was  good.  The  Captain  had  been  a 
Professor  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  under  the  United 
State  Government,  and  being  in  some  way  disaffected,  lie 
left,  and  founded  the  Vermont  institution,  now  known  as 
Norwich  University,  on  the  Connecticut  River.  He  was 
wont  to  teach  his  pupils  that  "Moses  was  the  greatest 
General  of  antiquity." 
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Mr.  Folsom,  in  L840,  was  in  very  successful  practice  al 
the  Bar  of  Johnson  county,  and,  subsequently,  in  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Iowa,  Had  he  been  industrious  and  sober, 
and  (Jevoted  to  his  profession,  he  might  have  boon  mo.si  emi 
nent  in  the  law. 

Once,  before  Judge  Love,  lie  called  attention,  in  a  patent 
right  case,  to  the  fad  that  the  parties  suing  his  client  had 
shown  no  title  to  the  patent.  Quoting  Scripture,  he  said: 
"  Let  him  that  is  without  fault,  throw  the  first  stone." 
And  there  the  suit  fell  and  ended.  In  criminal  cases,  he  was 
very  expert.  I  Le  had  the  best  memory  of  any  man  at  the  Bar. 
He  never  used  paper  or  pencil,  hut  trusted  his  memory  only. 
In  examining  a  witness,  he  would  go  right  to  the  case  in 
hand,  and  never  attempt  to  puzzle  or  mislead  a  witness;  and 
would  get  all  lie  wanted  from  a  witness  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  with  very  few  words. 

He  was  very  shrewd  and  quick  at  repartee  in  court.  On 
one  occasion,  W.  P.  C  was  opposed  to  him  in  a  probate  suit. 
Folsom  presented  a  bundle  of  receipts,  and  said  the  money 
doubtless  had  been  paid  by  the  administrator,  his  client. 
He  handed  them  to  W.  P.  O,  who  replied  that  they  were 
good  for  nothing,  as  evidence,  without  affidavits  attached, 
and  added  that  the  attorney  could  not  be  very  well  posted 
in  the  law  of  the  case.  Mr.  Folsom  replied:  "I  confess, 
your  Honor,  that  I  am  not  very  well  posted  in  the 
law  of  the  case.  I  have  been  building  a  house — carry- 
ing the  hod.  And  I  submit  to  your  Honor  that  I  am  better 
titled  to-day  to  carry  the  hod  than  to  plead  this  case.  But 
pray,  your  Honor,  what  has  my  learned  friend  been  doing — 
carving  geese  at  the  Crummy  House.  And  I  submit  to  your 
Honor,  whether  he  is  not  better  fitted  to  carve  a  goose  now 
than  to  plead  this  case.  A  universal  burst  of  laughter  from 
Judge  Lee,  the.  lawyers,  and  all  parties  present,  suspended 
proceedings  some  minutes. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  attorney  said  to  Judge 
Smith:  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  interrupted,  nor  to  get  into  a  gen- 
eral dog  light."    To  whom  Mr.  Folsom  retorted:  ktl  submit 
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\o  your  Honor  (hat  my  learned  friend  is  not  a  dog.  [fho  i  . 
he  is  not  a  full-grown  one!  " 

His  last  remarkable  plea  was  in  a  criminal  case,  where  the 
jury  brought  in  his  client  as  guilty,  but  recommended  him 
lo  the  mercy  of  the  court.  "Guilty,  but  recommend  to 
mercy, "  he  said,  with  sarcastic  tones.  Out  of  court  he  called 
the  jury  twelve  asses.  And  at  the  Bar  supper,  when  called 
upon  for  a  speech,  he  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  been  study- 
ing Natural  History  of  late — a  very  good  study,  which  1  rec- 
ommend to  young  lawyers.  My  great  aim  has  been  to  ascer- 
tain 

Whether  twelve  asses  from  Abyssinia  can  bray 
As  loud  as  one  war-horse  from  the  desert  can  bray. 

Those  present  needed  no  interpreter  to  understand,  that 
Judge  Conklin  was  the  war-horse  and  the  twelve  jurymen 
the  asses. 

A  day  or  two  after,  ho  met  one  of  the  jurymen,  who  asked 
him,  "Mr.  Folsom,  are  you  a  horse-doctor  ?"  Not  thinking 
of  his  design,  he  replied  to  him,  "No!  I  guess  you  have  mis- 
taken me  for  a  horse-doctor,  Mr.  Agnew,  at  Rider's  stable." 
Soon  after,  he  met  another  of  the  jurymen,  who  asked,  "Mr. 
Folsom,  are  you  a horse-doctor  ?"  "Oh  yes! "  he  replied,  "but 
a  better  doctor  of  asses  than  of  horses.  loured  a  dozen  the 
other  day  at  one  dose."  This  was  after  he  made  his  famous 
plea  for  a  new  trial,  and  won  it.  In  this  plea  he  transcended 
himself.  He  gave  the  evidence,  and  showed  its  insufficiency 
to  convict  his  client,  in  common  style  of  address  at  the  Bar. 
He  then  went  into  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  the  case,  and 
finally  introduced  the  literature  of  the  case,  quoting  Shakes- 
peare,—  where,  in  their  eagerness  to  kill  some  one,  they 
hung  the  wrong  man.  "So,"  said  he,  "  the  jury  wishing  to 
punish  somebody  for  abusing  the  war-widows,  have  convicted 
my  client,  and  then  recommend  him  to  mercy!" 

In  another  case,  where  real  estate  was  involved,  he  impa- 
tiently sauntered  up  to  the  corner  of  the  Judge/ s  desk,  and 
said,  in  the  midst  of  the1  trial,  "My  client  has  shown  that  he 
lias  a  share  in  the  property — by  C.  G. — ami  the  other  party 
has  shown  no  title  whatever.    I  submit  to  your  Honor  that 
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my  client  owns  the  pi'operty."    There  the  case  fell,  and  hi 
client  was  acquitted  l»y  the  .jury  without  leaving  their  scat 

Never  was  there  such  pleading  nl  the  Johnson  county 
liar  as  Gihnan  Folsom's  argument,  above  recited,  for  :l  new 
trial.  Judge  Conkl in  said  he  never  heard  such  ;i  mastorlv 
plea.  Others  remarked:  "  What  ;i  pity  Mr.  Folsom  would 
not  soberly  apply  to  his  profession."  All  said  it  "was  a  most 
remarkable  effort. 

The  writer,  by  his  invitation,  spent  a  w  inter  in  his  family, 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  his  inmost  character.  He 
called  him  (the  writer)  his  -private  chaplain.  On  several 
Sabbath  mornings  he  called  all  his  household  together,  and 
had  family  worship,  or  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayers. 
On  one  such  occasion  he  accompanied  the  writer  to  the  Pres- 
byterian service,  and  he  heard  (there  being  an  exchange  of 
preachers)  Dr.  Fuller,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
instead  of  the  Presbyterian  pastor.  Doctor  Fuller  preached 
a  very  good  sermon,  but  used  one  expression  a  little  out  of 
pulpit  or  correct  style, '* The  gymnastics  of  the  mind."  Mr. 
Folsom  said,  after  service,  **I  would  not  use  that  expression- 
it  is  not  in  good  taste.""  Mr.  Folsom  had  a  very  pure  classic 
taste  and  style  at  command.  Very  few  knew  what  a  delicate 
literary  taste  he  had.  He  often  said:  "Mr.  II.,  I  am  a  Puri- 
tan—  I'm  a  Paritan."  He  would  have  no  other  books  on  his 
parlor  center-table  than  the  great  family  Bible  and  Watt's 
and  Select  Hymns,  the  Psalmody  that  his  old  minister  in 
New  Hampshire  used,  a  copy  of  which  he  obtained  for  his 
minister,  Mr.  Davis,  a  Congregational  preacher  visiting  him. 

„  He  once,  in  the  presence  of  his  family  and  the  writer,  cast 
into  the  lire  a  general  school  history,  because  he  said  it  was 
not  true  in  particulars  of  English  history,  in  regard  to  which 
his  memory  di tiered  from  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  compile]*.  But 
it  is  proper  to  add  that  there  is  very  great  discrepancy  in 
English  sources  of  history,  so  that  no  two  agree. 

Mr.  Folsoni's  habits,  which  harmed  his  usefulness  and 
shortened  his  days,  are  too  well  known  in  Iowa  to  need  com- 
ment.   He  never  kept  liquor  in  his  house,  unless  confined  by 
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sickness,  when  he  usually  sonl  lor  it.  as  lie  wanted  it  or 
craved  it.  His  last  illness  was  the  natural  result  of  In--  00111*80 
of  life,  over  which,  as  a,  friend,  the  writer  must  draw  a  veil, 
lie  used  to  say,  in  comparative  health,  iiJ,m  a  standing  torn 
pei'ftnce  lectura  to  nil  the  young  men  of  ///<;  city,™  W  hen 
asked,  two  or  throe  weeks  before  his  death,  to  visil  a  farmer 
friend,  he  said:  "  I  shall  never  visit  your  farm.  My  brain 
doesn't  work  " — putting  Ids  hand  to  his  head.  And,  when 
confined  to- his  home,  lie  said,  ''I'm  doomed  to  die!" 

Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  by  rfaturc, 
who  never  forgot  anything!  "  I  wish  I  could  forget  some- 
things," he  would  say.  He  had  three  dialects— the  low,  the 
common  and  the  classic  English,    lie  excelled  in  each. 


THOUGHT  IN  EDUCATION. 

BY  JAMES  F.  WILSON. 

[An  address,  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Bloomer  Public  School 
building,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Friday,  August  26tli,  1881."] 

Mr.  President  and  Citizens  of  Council  Bluffs: 

MOTIVE  is  defined  to  be  "  that  which  determines 
.     the  choice  or  moves  the  will;  that  which  incites 
^ J  *fle  action."    It  is  well  that:  many  kinds  of  motives 

*  *  operate  on  men  and  communities  to  do  proper 
%  things.  If  we  had  always  to  wait  for  the  best  motives 
%  to  induce  individual  or  collective  action,  we  would  be 
^  subjected  to  much  weary  delay.  The  highest  results  arc 
I  most  surely  and  speedily  attained  when  the  purest  mo- 
tives induce  the  action  which  produces  them.  Hut  this 
statement  must  be  understood  to  mean  that,  the  character 
of  the  motives  described  musl  incite  all  of  the  actors  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  a  proper  end  which  depends  upon 
collective  movements;  for  it  often  happens  that  desirable 
results  are  more  easily  reached  by  the  co-operative  efforts 
of  members  of  a  community  who  are  not  ail  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives.  Hut  these  exceptions  do  not  affect  the  truth 
of  the  rule  stated.     A  community  may  reach  a   riirhi  end 
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when  .'i  pari  of  its  members  act  from  purest  motive  ,  while 
the  rest  arc  impelled  by  those  of  a  lower  order.    But  if  .-ill 

were,  actuated  by  the  former  character  of  motives,  the  end 

would  be  sooner  reached  and  heller  assured.  Diversity  of 
motives  leads  to  discussion  concerning  the  means  to  he  em 
ployed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  confuses  the  movements 
through  which  the  result  is  to  come.  A  practical  suggestion 
is  frequently  of  more  force  than  a  most  learned  argument. 
Not  that  discussion  is  to  be  decried  as  a  thing  of  mischief 
always  to  be  avoided,  but  rather  that  the  necessity  for  its 
presence  is  sometimes  to  be  deplored.  At  best  we  niu^t 
take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and  do  our  utmost  to  improve 
its  ways  and  advance  its  interests.  We  must  deal  with  men 
on  the  basis  of  their  diverse  motives,  and  with  communi- 
ties from  the  standpoint  of  their  unavoidable  divisions  con- 
cerning the  means  tor  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes. 
In  these  several  regards  we  may  find  almost  everything  with 
which  we  come  in  contact  useful. 

Possibly  no  motive  to  human  action  is  more  decried  than 
selfishness,  and  yet  every  man  possesses  it,  and  every  com- 
munity is  moved  by  it.  It  is  everywhere,  and  is  in  almost 
everything.  It  comes  to  us  at  all  times,  and  shares  in  most 
of  our  endeavors.  But  it  is  not  the  uniformly  bad  thing  we 
are  apt  to  regard  it.  While  it  prompts  us  to  do  some  of  the 
worst  things  in  life,  it  often  moves  us  to  most  praiseworthy  ef- 
fort. It  maybe  a  help  or  a  hindrance,  as  we  will.  If  it  leads 
us  wrong,  it  laughs  at  us  and  chastises  us  for  our  folly.  If 
we  are  guided  by  its  better  promptings,  it  rewards  us  with 
many  pleasant  things.  It  is  an  omnipresent  force,  and  is  use- 
ful or  destructive  according  to  the  condition  of  the  human 
machinery  on  which  it  acts.  We  can  have  much  of  it  or 
little  of  it.  This  depends  on  the  steadiness  of  the  hand  with 
which  we  manipulate  the  valve  through  which  it  acts.  But  it 
is  a  very  curious  agent.  It  plays  fantastic  tricks  on  us  like 
a  harlequin.  But  only  does  this  when  its  mask  is  down,  and 
we  do  not  see  it.  When  its  mask  is  up,  and  we  see  its 
promptings,  we  turn  away  from  it,  and  refuse  to  admit  that  its 
presence  has  any  influence  over  us.    But  in  the  turning  we 
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arc  apl  to  pull  the  mask  down,  nn<]  straightway  do  the  bidding 
of  the  presence  from  which  we  have  turned  away.  Bui  when 
il  is  acting  on  others  it  always  seems  l<»  us  that  it  in  unmasked, 
and  wo  fancy  thai  we  can  icad  the  influence  of  Ihc  magic 
wand  in  every  movement.  .Then  it  is  thai  we  make  up  Ihe  ac 
count  of  human  actions,  and  conclude  that  selfishness  prompts 
everything,  and  that  it  is  wholly  bad,  little  realizing  thai  in 
this  very  fact  we  make  an  entry  against  ourselves.  The  very 
contrast  we  make  between  ourselves  and  others  may  be  tin; 
result  of  the  meanest  trick  that  selfishness  can  play  upon  us. 
The  subject  is  one  of  curious  study,  full  of  suggestions,  sur 
prises,  disappointments,  and  pleasures.  It  is  a  garden  Idled 
with  beautiful  (lowers  and  noxious  weeds.  In  destroying  Ihe 
weeds  we  need  not  disturb  the  flowers,  but  we  are  very  apt  to 
do  it.    I  may  tell  further  on  how  this  may  be  avoided. 

Discontent,  is  another  source  from  which  spring  a  multi- 
tude of  motives  of  human  action,  it  is  a  dreadfully  disagree- 
able presence,  it  never  means  to  be  anything  else.  But  it 
greatly  overworks  its  case.  If  all  discontents  were  well 
founded  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  of  real  trouble  in 
the  world  than  there  is.  But  most  of  them  ro  e  not  well  found- 
ed, and  mankind  is  finding  this  out  every  day,  and  coming  to 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  true  character  of  this  restless 
clement  in  human  affairs.  *  And  this  induces  the  belief  that 
discontent  is  not  without  its  good  effects.  Every  discontent 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  progressive  force  in  society.  It  stimu- 
lates inquiry,  which  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
causes  which  give  unrest  to  individuals  and  communities. 
Every  discovery  that  a  given  discontent  is  not  well  founded 
creates  a  conservative  force,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent others  and  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  organized 
society.  Not  that  we  may  expect  the  time  to  come  when  no 
discontent  will  appear,  this  cannot  be  in  the  very  nature  of 
tilings.  The  time  will  never  come  when  all  men  will  be  con- 
tent, and  it  is  not  best  that  it  should  come.  Such  a  result 
would  seriously  diminish  the  mental  activities  of  mankind. 
This  is  by  no  means  desirable.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  it 
is  impracticable.    It  is  every  man's  privilege  to  grumble. 
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indeed  i!  seems  almost  a  necessity  to  601110.     A  *.' nimbler  i~  a 

disu.grcou.blo  person;  but  he  is  not  on  that  account  without  hits 
usefulness.    An  exercise  of  the  privilege,  in  the  long  run, 

leaves  no  lasting  hurt,  on  the  contrary,  it  often  results  in 

permanent  good.  To  be  content  leads  to  inactivity.  This  is 
not  good  for  either  individuals  or  communities.  Its  presence 
is  indicative  of  decay.  Better  have  an  exaggerated  view  of  a 
present  evil  than  this.  Better  discontent  than  stagnation.  For 
some  of  the  most  admirable  progresses  in  human  affairs  have 
had  their  origin  in  unreasonable  discontents.  Everything  of 
the  kind  brings  within  our  reach  a  compensation.  We  must 
learn  how  to  detect  its  presence,  and  of  this  J  may  say  a 
word  further  on. 

There  are  always  multitudes  of  people  who  believe  that 
the  world  is  going  all  wrong.  There  are  pessimists.  The 
beliefs  of  these  people  are  founded  on  more  causes  than  there 
are  individuals  entertaining  them  ;  and  each  cause  involves 
motives  to  action.  Jt  is  difficult  to  make  one  laugh  who  is 
always  crying.  A  good  result  must  be  a  surprise  to  a  person 
who  is  always  anticipating  evil.  When  it  comes,  it  is  received 
with  ingratitude,  and  the  recipient  relapses  into  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. Such  people  are  not  lovable.  They  do  not  give  us 
pleasant  views  of  life,  nor  unfold  to  us  the  beauties  which 
every  mind  may  command  and  every  hand  may  manipulate. 
But  there  are  man}'  such  people.  If  we  were  to  calculate  the 
world's  chances  of  going  wrong  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  believe  that  it  is  so  tending,  we  should  not 
long  doubt  that  the  future  has  great  disaster  in  store  lor  us. 
Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  we  are  not  obliged  to  formulate 
our  conclusions  from  such  data.  It  is  our  right  to  challenge 
the  opinions  of  the  multitude  who  live  in  the  atmosphere  of 
anticipated  calamity.  It  is  our  privilege  to  demand  the  where- 
fores of  the  forebodings  of  evil,  it  is  our  duty  to  test  tin* 
foundations  on  which  apprehension  rests.  And  when  we  do 
these  things  an  agreeable  result  comes  to  us,  which  leads  us  to 
wonder  at  the  unrest  and  anxiety  which  render  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  mankind  unhappy,  for  these  tests  disclose  how 
marvelously  slender  are  the  cords  which  support  the  world's 
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solicitudes.  They  are  not  only  Blonder,  bul  each  one  is  unlike 
every  other  one  ItJiich  individual  anxiety  is  induced  by  a 
cause  more  or  less  rliilcrcnl  from  all  others;  and,  taken  to 
gethor,  they  are  as  numerous  as  men  multiplied  by  their 
several  causes  of  anxiety.  And  Dins  the  general  solicitude  is 
shown  to  be  an  aggregation  of  incongruous  details.  This 
dominant  fact  enables  us  to  discover  how  little  real  cause 
there  is  for  believing  that  the  world  is  going  all  wrong,  and 
that  its  progress  is  in  the  inverse  relation  from  good  to  bad, 
and  from  bad  to  worse.  Such  is  not  the  tendency  o*f  the 
world.  Mankind  is  engaged  in  no  such  march  of  madness  as 
(his.  To  believe  that  it  is,  is  to  doubt  one's  self.  It  is  better 
to  be  thankful  that  one  is  not  as  other  men  are,  than  to  believe 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  men  are  wilfully  bad.  We  must  not 
weigh  others  in  scales  that  have  become  rusty  from  contact 
with  the  damps  of  our  own  real  or  suppositious  misfortunes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  best  to  believe  that  everything  is 
going  well  because  we  may  be  favored  with  sunshine.  If  the 
world  is  not  all  wrong,  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  it  is  all 
right.  This  would  disarm  us  of  power  to  effect  reformations, 
as  it  would  deprive  us  of  those;  motives  which  incite  us  to 
right  and  persistent  endeavors.  As  great  mistakes  can  be 
made  in  this  respect  as  in  that  other  which  constitutes  its  op- 
posite. Better  is  it  to  believe  the  doctrine  that  there  is  at  the 
worst  a  general  average  of  good  and  evil,  than  to  accept  either 
of  the  extremes  mentioned.  But  it  is  not  well  to  rest  here, 
for  it  is  a  neutral  ground  where  none  but  negative  forces 
exist.    Our  aim  should  be  to  make  the  right  dominant. 

But  this  is  an  educational  occasion,  and  what  has  educa- 
tion to  do  with  all  this?  Right  education  has  everything  to 
do  with  it;  and  right  education  is  what  this  country  must 
have.  We  are  advancing  rapidly  toward  universal  educa- 
tion, and  Iowa  is  aligned  with  the  front  rank.  Our  position 
is  one  pleasant  to  look  upon.  With  a  permanent  school  fund 
of  $3,448,411,  yielding  for  the  year  1880  an  income  of 
$282,902;  with  11,037  school-houses,  wherein  were  taught 
10,500  ungraded  and  494  graded  schools,  in  which  arc 
employed  7,254  male  and  14,344  female  teachers,  at  a  cost  of 
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$2,901,048  for  the  y oar;  with  expenses  connected  with  school 
buildings  of  $1,007)492,  unci  contingent  expenditures  <>\ 
$933,058,  makings  grand"  total  of  $4,843,098  of  outlay  for 
public  schools  in  a  single  year,  wo  may  justly  take  some  pride 
in  our  position.  And  these  lads  indicate  the  high  degree  of 
interest  which  our  people  lake  in  their  system  of  public 

schools.     And  here  it  is  well  to  state,  that,  while  our  total 

expenditures  for  schools  for  the  year  L 880  were  $4,843,098, 
only  $282,902  came  from  the  income  arising  from  investment 
of  the  permanent  school  fund;  $409,113  from  the  county 
school  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  property  valuation, 
$16,000  from  lines  and  penalties,— leaving  $4,035,083  as  the 
amount  raised  by  the  people-  in  the  several  school  districts 
from  taxes  voluntarily  levied  upon  themselves.  This  is  the 
practical  test  of  the  extent,  of  interest  felt  by  our  people  in 
their  school  system;  and  it  evidences  their  great  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  education  to  themselves  and  to  their  institu- 
tions. Taxation  is  not  a  resort  to  which  the  people  volun- 
tarily turn  to  promote  objects  of  doubtful  utility.  Our  people 
do  not  doubt  in  the  matter  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  their 
public  schools.  They  know  that  the  success  of  our  system  of 
government  depends  largely  upon  the  work  therein  done. 
They  realize  that  in  and  out  of  the  doors  of  the  public  school- 
houses  come  and  go  the  minds  that  are  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  make  and  execute  its  laws,  conduct  its  commerce, 
administer  its  business,  create  measures  for  its  further  de- 
velopment, manipulate  its  moral  forces,  and  do  whatever  may 
be  done  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  They  know 
that  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
will  begin  and  end  in  the  public  school,  so  far  as  formal 
instruction  is  concerned.  The  millions  will  never  reach  the 
higher  schools  —  the  academies,  the  colleges,  the  universities 
of  the  country.  But  the  millions  will  always  control,  and  so 
the  education  which  they  derive  from  the  public  schools  should 
be  of  the  right  kind.  To  be  this  it  must  be  practical.  To  be 
practical  it  must  be  thoughtful.  And  this  brings  me  to  a 
thought  I  wish  to  enforce;  for  upon  it  hinges  the  supreme 
value  of  our  public  school  system.  It  is  the  pivot  on  which 
I  shall  turn  to  account  most  of  what  L  have  already  said. 
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The  first  thing  n  pupil  should  bo  taught  i  i  to  think.  The 
niosl  potential  of  educational  forces  is  thought.  The  pupil 
who  thinks  most  will  know  most.  To  learn  the  contents  of  a 
hook  is  one  thing:  to  understand  the  subject  of  which  it  treats 
is  quite  another  thing.  The  tonne)-  may  he  the  mere  result 
of  memory.  The  pupil  who  achieves  it  may  bo  able  to 
repeat  every  word  between  the  lids  of  the  hook.  He  may  do 
this,  and  still  not  understand  what  they  arc  intended  to  con- 
vey. The  latter  is  the  product  of  thought;  and  its  possessor 
is  master  of  the  author's  purpose,  though  he  may  not  be  able 
to  repeat  a  single  sentence  as  it  is  written  in  the  hook.  Rules 
in  grammar  and  mathematics  are  all  very  well,  indeed  are 
essential.  They  are  the  orderly  methods  devised  to  aid  the 
student  in  his  educational  efforts.  Bui  they  are  as  dead  lan- 
guages to  the  unlearned,  to  one  who  can  do  no  more  than 
repeat  them.  The  rule  is  easily  committed  to  memory:  but 
it  is  of  little  value  unless  the  reason  for  its  adoption  is  under- 
stood. That  a  thing  is  every  one  may  know.  Why  it  is,  very 
few  may  understand.  For  practical  purposes  the  why  is  not 
less  important  than  the  is.  Both  arc  necessary  to  thorough 
education.    To  embrace  them  both,  thought  is  indispensable. 

No  person  should  be  employed  as  ii  teacher  who  does  not 
know  how  to  think.'  He  cannot  teach  others  to  think,  unless 
lie  is  a  thinker  himself.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  employ  a 
teacher  who  cannot  command  both  the  is  and  the  why.  And 
whe  'ii  you  have  secured  the  best,  you  should  see  that  he  does 
his  duty  in  the  respect  named.  A  teacher  may  do  much  for 
a  pupil,  but  he  cannot  do  all.  But  if  he  contents  himself 
with  a  class  recitation  which  only  tills  the  measure  of  the  text 
of  the  book,  he  falls  as  far  short  of  his  duty  as  does  the 
student  who  merely  memorizes  his  lesson. 

The  class  recitation  should  be  as  much  an  occasion  for  think- 
ing as  is  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  lesson.  No 
answer  should  be  passed  without  the  reason  for  it  keeping  it 
company.  The  duty  of  enforcing  this  rule  should  be  im- 
posed on  every  teacher,  and  its  performance  rigidly  exacted. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  this  is  the  rule  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  you  will  soon  sec  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
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efficiency  of  the  former,  while  the  averages  of  the  latter  wi 
always  rank  closely  to  perfect.  The  distinction  between  dull 
and  bright  pupils,  loo  much  fostered  in  our  public  school  . 
will  rapidly  disappear.  The  formor  will  be  aided  in  his  effort* 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  oppose  him  in  his  attempt* 
to  acquire  education,  give  him  strength  to  advance  and  confi 
dence  in  his  ability  to  do  so;  w  hile  the  hitler  will  escape  the 
dangers  of  superficial  education  which  often  attend  recognized 
brightness.  Not  only  will  this  be  the  case,  but  departure 
from  school  will  come  more  nearly  meaning  fitness  for  practical 
life.  It  docs  not  always  mean  this;  indeed,  it  too  often 
means  far  less  than  this.  Regretfully  often  it  is  the  pupil'- 
first  step  in  the  endeavor  to  fit  himself  for  the  practicalities  of 
life.  And  this  applies  to  all  grades  of  educational  life,  from 
graduation  at  the  public  school  to  that  which  marks  the 
student's  departure  from  the  most  advanced  college.  Jt  i- 
then  that  the  value  of  thinking  comes  to  the  front,  and 
enforces  a  realization  of  its  importance.  Then  is  made  plain 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning;"  every  one  must  travel  it  afoot,  and  there  arc  so 
many  earnest  toilers  in  the  way  that  they  block  it  up  against 
all  who  are  not  as  resolute  as  themselves.  Superficial  prepa- 
rations for  the  conflict  are  hut  incumbrances.  Whatever 
has  not  been  learned  aright,  must  be  unlearned.  Even 
genius  learns  that  its  brightness  can  be  obscured  by  competi- 
tive thought,  and  whosoever  "depends  lor  success  on  what 
nature  has  done  for  him,  finds  himself  defeated  by  some  one 
who  has  done  for  himself.'1  A  pretender  soon  gets  his 
measure  taken.  The  practical  unlearned  will  readily  detect 
the  impracticable  scholar.  The  former  now  takes  rank  for 
brightness  in  the  stirring  practicalities  of  life,  while  the  latter 
is  consigned  to  the  rear  for  dullness. 

The  world  is  full  of  the  triumphs  of  thinkers.  Men  arc 
remembered  for  what  they  have  done;  and  all  doers  have 
been  thinkers.  When  you  read  of  any  great  deed,  you  can- 
not rest  until  you  find  out  wdio  did  it.  An  expression  full  ot 
thought,  beauty,  and  suggestivencss  comes  in  your  w  ay,  and 
you  at  once  search  out  the  author.    An  invention  which  ha- 
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promoted  the  welfare  of  mankind  comes  to  your  notice,  and 
,t  once  you  inquire  who  w;is  the  inventor.    Von  road  of 
emperors,  of  kings,  of  generals,  of  men  of  wealth  and  station, 
I  nit  forget  them  almost  as  soon  us  you  have  passed  their 
names,  unless  they  have  done  something  worthy  of  their 
stations  and  opportunities.    Station  is  nothing.    Doing  is 
everything.    The  right  ambition  is  to  <lo  something,  not 
merely  to  be  something.    It.  is  very  common  to  place  before 
the  hoys  of  this  country,  as  an  incentive  to  greater  endeavor, 
tin-  possibility  of  any- one  reaching  the  highest  stations  of 
public  trust,  confidence,  and  honor.    The  Presidency,  it  is 
said,  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  boy,  no  matter  how 
humble  his  origin,  or  how  repressive  the  circumstances  of  his 
beginnings  in  life.    This  is  true;  numerous  instances  of  the 
kind  are  found  in  the  line  of  our  Presidents.    But  a  man  may 
he  President  and  die  and  be  forgotten.    J  low  many  persons 
in  this  audience  can  mention  in  their  order  the  names  of  the 
men  who  have  been  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  give 
the  terms  of  their  administrations  ?    If  all,  or  any  consider- 
able number  can  do  it,  then  are  you  an  exceptional  audience. 
It'  I  should  put  the  question  concerning  the  Vice-Presidency, 
the  inability  to  answer  would  be  about,  if  not.  entirely,  uni- 
versal.   And  thus  we  see  that  high  station  does  not  assure 
tame.    Deeds  do  this.    We  remember  Washington  not  as 
President,  but  as  the  doer  of  deeds  in  our  Revolution,  and  as 
the  man  of  exemplary  private  and  public  life.    We  remem- 
ber Jefferson  not  as  President,  but  as  the  author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence-    Nor  is  it  only  in  politics  and  public 
lite  that  this  applies.    We  remember  Pulton  because  of  his 
success  of  applying  steam  to  navigation;  Franklin  because 
ot  the  wise  things  he  said,  and  his  connection  with  discovery 
in  the  department  of  electricity.    Indeed  the  doing  of  bad 
deeds  will  carry  the  names  of  men  in  the  recollection  of  a 
people  when  high  station  with  inactivity  wholly  fail  to  do  it. 
V\  e  remember  Arnold  because  of  his  treason;  this  was  the  dom- 
inant act  of  his  life,  and  displaced  all  others.    And  so  fame 
mid  infamy  both  depend  on  what  men  do.     Let  this  impress 
on  each  one  the  supreme  importance  of  doing  right.    But  be 
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assured  that  right  thinking  is  the  surest  of  all  human  agencie 
in  establishing  this  practice.    And  this  is  w  hy  I  want  met! 
ical,  constant,  effective  hal>its  of   thought    enforced    in  0U1 

public  schools.  Let  this  be  done,  and  we  shall  always  have 
men  to  answer  to  all  the  demands  of  the,  exigencies  of  public 
and  private  life.  We  will  he  a  nation  of  people  of  right 
tendencies.  Jt  is  written  that  "they  used  to  go  to  Other  citie.- 
of  Greece  for  rhetoricians,  painters  and  music-masters,  hut  to 
Laceda'inon  for  legislators,  magistrates  and  generals  of  armies. 
At  Athens  they  learned  to  speak  well,  and  here  to  do  well: 
there  to  disengage  themselves  from  a  sophistical  argument, 
and  to  unravel  ensnaring  syllogisms;  here  to  evade  tlx;  baits 
and  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  with  a  noble  courage  and 
resolution  to  confute  and  conquer  the  menaces  of  fortune  and 
death;  those  cudgelled  their  brains  about  words,  these  made 
it  their  business  to  inquire  into  things;  there  was  an  eternal 
babble  of  the  tongue,  here  a  continual  exercise  of  the  soul." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  a  somewhat  striking  parallel 
between  this  statement  of  Grecian  conditions  and  those  which 
pertain  to  education  in  this  country.  The  public  schools  con- 
stitute our  Laceda'inon,  while  the  higher  schools  and  colleges 
represent  the  other  cities  of  Greece.  But  as  it  required  Lace- 
daemon  and  her  sister  cities  to  constitute  Greece,  so  our  public 
schools  and  those  of  higher  grade  and  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  our  educational 
system.  But  as  Greece  drew  on  Laceda'inon  for  the  actors 
in  the  practicalities  of  her  life,  so  do  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try till  the  ranks  of  her  public  service,  commerce,  trade,  and 
general  development,  largely  from  the  men  whose  educational 
advantages  have  depended  on  tin1  public  schools.  Millions  ot 
our  youth  step  from  the  doors  of  the  public  school-houses  into 
the  activities  of  life,  wdiile  those  who  go  thereto  from  college 
halls  arc  numbered  by  thousands.  Nor  is  this  a  cause  of  so 
dee})  regret  as  some  imagine.  The  experiences  of  public 
school  life  are  most  needful  in  a  republic.  The  mingling  oi 
pupils  from  every  grade  and  condition  of  our  social  life  is 
helpful  in  every  regard.  Equality  is  the  rule  of  public  school 
associations.    The  pupils  learn  to  disregard  the  distinctions  ot 
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wealth  and  station.  Whoever  behaves  well  is  respected  and 
treated  as  an  equal.  The  son  of  the  rich  man  soon  conn  to 
know  that  he  must  toil  to  keep  pace  with  the  boy  who  know 
nothing  of  luxury,  and  whose  home  is  poverty.  This  enforce 
respect,  which  is  not  losl  in  :tll  subsequent  life.  Let  tiiese 
associations  and  impressions  bo  strengthened  by  the  procc  1 
of  right  thought,  and  they  grow  into  most  forceful  supports 
to  our  social  and  political-  fabrics.  When  the  mutations  of 
subsequent  life  reverse  the  order  of  wealth  and  .-.tat ion  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  the  public  schools,  the  same  rule  of 
equality  is  recognized;  and  the  poor  boy  who  has  become  the 
rich  man  will  love  and  respect  and  give  a  hand  helpful  to 
the  rich  boy  who  has  become  the  poor  man.  And  these 
instances  arc  so  constant  and  common  all  over  the  land  as  to 
create  a  bond  of  sympathy  which  will  hold  our  people 
together  as  none  have  been  hitherto.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  feature  of  our  educational  social 
life  to  our  republic.  A  common  interest  in  public  institu- 
tions, enlightened  by  habits  of  correct  thought  and  intensified 
by  reciprocal  sympathy,  will  prove  a  reliable  and  enduring 
support  to  our  system  of  government. 

But,  many  of  our  Lacedemonians  from  the  common 
schools  are  not  content  until  the}'  have  scaled  the  walls  of  the 
other  cities  of  Greece,  and  become  masters  of  all  they  find 
therein.  Whatever  of  art,  literature,  and  science  there 
exists,  they  appropriate.  They  accustom  themselves  to  the 
walks  of  advanced  culture,  and  explore  all  the  ranges  of  the 
school  of  philosophy.  They  become  an  universal  presence. 
This  tendency  toward  enlarged  and  liberal  education  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  our  times.  But  it  more  rigidly  im- 
poses the  duty  of  giving  it  right  direction  in  its  earlier  stages. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  having  right  modes  of  thought 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  system  of  instruction  practiced 
in  our  common  schools.  This  purpose  should  meet  the  pupil 
on  his  first  school  day,  and  become  his  constant  companion 
in  hours  of  study  and  recitation.  It  would  soon  become  a 
pleasant  companion,  leading  into  lines  of  mental  development 
at  once  methodical   comprehensive,  and  forceful.    But  to 
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reach  tin*  result,  the  teacher  must  understand  his  or  her  duty, 
and  fool  thai  it  involves  very  much  more  than  earning  u 
salary  by  presence  in  the  school  room  during  the  hours  pre 
scribed  I)}'  law,  custom,  or  contract. 

The  organization  of  pupils  into  classes  is  u  convenience, 
but  it.  must  not  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  individuality 
of  the  pupil.  The  class  is  not  the  unit  in  educational  work. 
The  pupil  is  the  unit.  This  is  the  rule  on  which  the  teacher 
must  proceed.  To  deal  only  w  ith  the  class  in  the  aggregate 
is  fatal  to  right  education.  A  system  of  instruction  which 
proceeds  on  that  principle  is  almost  certain  to  be  at  fault  with 
every  member  of  a  class;  for  it  works  wholly  in  the  mental 
grooves  of  the  teacher  which  may  be  unlike  those  of  each 
individual  in  the  class.  The  first  duty  of  the  teacher,  there- 
fore, is  to  acquaint  himself  or  herself  with  the  mental  pecu- 
liarities of  each  pupil,  and  adopt  such  methods  of  instruction 
as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  each  case.  Minds  have  their 
own  lines  of  movement  as  planets  have  their  orbits,  and  it  is 
as  easy  for  the  teacher  to  become  acquainted  with  the  former 
as  with  the  latter.  Let  this  understanding  be  had,  and  teach- 
ing will  become  comparatively  easy.  Any  other  resort  leads 
to  confusion,  difficulty,  failure.  A  pupil  cannot  make  satis- 
factory advancement  without  thought.  lie  cannot  have  this, 
if  the  teacher,  failing  to  understand  his  peculiar  mental 
organization,  tries  to  force  him  into  lines  adapted  to  others 
but  foreign  to  himself.  Every  pupil  can  become  a  thinker. 
Give  him  a  right  start,  and  he  will  largely  work  his  own  way. 
And  this  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  teacher.  I  give  it  this 
rank  because  it  relates  to  those  results  in  educational  admin- 
istration which  most  intimately  affect  the  interest  of  the 
public  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  individual.  And  in 
no  other  country  is  this  line  so  distinctly  marked  as  in  our 
own.  Our  people  are  their  own  masters  of  public  affairs. 
They -make  and  unmake  their  la  ws,  and  order  their  ways  of 
administration.  We  are  a  young  nation,  but  rapidly  pushing 
to  the  front  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Our  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness  has  never  been  equalled  by  that  given  to 
any  other  people.    The  duties  which  this  devolves  on  us  are 
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of  Hupreme  importance.  We  need  nil  the  aid  we  can  obtain 
to  assure  their  right  discharge.  Our  common  school  system 
is  our  most  important  auxiliaiy.  Hence  the  interest  we  take 
in  it,  the  money  we  spend  upon  it,  and  the  hope  we  center  in 
ii.  Let  it  but  give  us  a  nation  of  thinkers,  and  our  future 
will  ho  assured.  Give  us  this,  and  we  need  take  no  concern 
about  a  supply  of  statesmen  or  men  of  affairs  of  science,  of 
art,  of  literature,  of  invention,  of  trade,  of  commerce,  of  all 
departments  needful  in  the  march  of  our  people  toward  a 
higher  development,  of  national  life  than  the  world  has' ever 
witnessed.  Right  thought  can,  in  a  large  degree,  control  the 
selfish  tendencies  of  men  and  modify  the  motives  which 
spring  there  from.  Ji  can  stand  in  the  presence  of  discontent, 
whether  this  relate  to  public  or  private  affairs,  calm  its  pas- 
sions and  direct  its  energies  into  ways  of  practical  expression 
and  orderly  action.  It  can  lay  its  hand  on  that  disorganizing 
belief  which  affirms  that  the  world  is  going  all  wrong,  and 
discover  to  its  votaries  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  good 
equal  to  the  bad,  but  more,  and  that  the  general  tendency  is 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  the  effective  governor  of  that 
great  engine  whose  structure  is  human  society,  regulating  its 
motion  conserving  its  forces,  and  assuring  stability  and  satis- 
factory results.  Right  thought  never  permanently  leads  into 
wrong  ways,  and  is  always  alert  to  detect  a  mistake  and  to 
retrace  its  steps.  And  thus  we  find  an  intimate  relation 
existing  between  the  three  subjects  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
part  of  my  remarks,  and  right  education  which  involves  in- 
struction in  and  the  enforcement  of  right  modes  of  thought. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  extend  to  you  my  congratula- 
tions on  the  completion  of  the  educational  structure  in  which 
we  are  assembled.  It  is  an  honor  to  you  and  a  credit  to  your 
enterprising  city.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  com- 
modious public  school  buildings  in  the  State.  Its  design  is 
admirable,  and  its  arrangement  about  perfect.  As  you  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  use  for  which  you  caused  it  to  be  constructed, 
so  dedicate  yourselves  to  the  promotion  of  right  education 
within  its  walls.  Here  your  children  are  to  be  taught,  and 
those  habits  of  mind  formed  in  them  which  will  accompany 
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them  through  life.    The  foundations  of  success  or  failure 
he  laid  for  them  hero.    Let  it  not  be  done  without  your  in 
spection.    li  is  not  enough  that  you  have  erected  this  temple; 
you  must  sec  to  its  administrations.    This  for  yourselve  . 
for  your  children,  and  lor  your  country. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TORNADOES  IN  IOWA. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 

SjpflJ§HE  recent  tornado  at  Grinncll  and  Malcom  calls  to 
W-.}\*)^  mind  former  cyclones  at  Camanche  and  near  Iowa 
^Fv^v  City.  It  is  proper  to  premise  that.  Iowa  is  not  the 
£  only  State  where  whirlwinds  or  tornadoes  prevail  at 
intervals  of  years.  They  occur  in  Texas,  Georgia,  Ohio. 
5f  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  all  over  the  old  northwestern 
?  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  States. 
I  The  old  English  word  whirlwind  is  the  true  name  and 
nature  of  the  wind;  tornado  is  the  Spanish  name;  cyclone  is 
the  Greek  or  oriental  designation,  —  all  meaning  a  wind, 
whirling,  turning  around,  or  circling  about,  with  the  top  of 
clouds  enfolding  themselves  into  a  funnel-shaped  cloud,  the 
lower  end  or  bottom  whirling  and  taking  up  and  overturning 
everything  in  its  reach.  The  little  eddies  that  gather  up  dust 
and  straw  resemble  a  tornado,  on  a  small  scale.  So  much  for 
the  shape  or  nature  of  the  whirlwind,  so  destructive  of  life 
and  property. 

The  only  thing  in  art,  which  resembles  nature  in  a  whirl- 
wind, is  a  balloon,  in  shape  and  ascent.  The  basket  resembles 
the  dust  and  broken  fragments  whirling  and  flying:  hi  every 
direction. 

The  laws  of  tornadoes  are  few.  They  seldom  strike  the 
same  place  the  second  time  — unlike  lightning,  which  often 
strikes  in  the  same  place. 

1.  Tornadoes  or  whirlwinds  follow  flat  and  low  lands. 
They  never  strike  high  points  or  ridges  of  land,  except  when 
passing  from  one  valley  to  another,  and  in  their  course  they 
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must  go  over  the  high  land  to  reach  another  vale.  For  exam 
nle,  the  whirlwind  south-southeast  of  Iowa  City,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  swept  around  Iowa  ( Jity  (situated  on  higher  ground), 
destroying  everything  in  its  course,  fence-,  houses,  barns, 
stock  of  all  kinds,  and  vehicles  of  every  sort.  A  little  south- 
east of  Crousetown  it  uptore  a  cottage  and  shed,  killing  the 
owner  and  his  son  and  grandson,  leaving  only  the  floor  and 
cellar.  One  ol' the  men  was  bent  around  a  fence-post,  almost 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  hoots  and  all.  The  infant's  face,  in 
death,  looked  like  one  shot  with  sand,  all  mottled  over  not 
at  all  pale,  as  usually  in  death.  Bui  mark!  a  little  further 
on,  a  house  and  barn,  now  the  property  of  W".  1\  Coast,  of 
this  city,  was  unharmed  and  unmoved,  and  scarcely  stirred 
by  the  storm-current,  as  it  passed,  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

Seven  miles  east  of  Iowa  City  the  tornado  struck  the  Berry 
farm,  killed  Mr.  Jesse  Berry,  the  owner,  who  had  lied  to  his 
barn,  it  falling  on  him  and  his  horses,  sending  a  splinter 
through  the  breast  of  his  hired  man,  who  died  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  breaking  the  arm  of  his  son,  who  was  carried  to  the 
city  on  a  stretcher.  It  made  great  devastation  among 
vehicles  and  fixtures*  of  all  sorts, —  smashing  a  double  corn- 
crib,  leaving  only  the  floor,  destroying  the  new  buggy  in 
which  Mr.  Berry  rode  out  along  with  a  man  who  went  to  view 
the  farm  for  purchase.  This  man  saved  himself  amid  the 
storm  by  falling  at  the  foot  of  a  post  and  holding  on  till  the 
blast  was  past.  Not  a  whole  spoke  was  left  in  the  buggy- 
wheels —  they  were  bare  hubs  when  all  was  over.  Two  large 
lumber  wagons,  also,  were  so  broken  that  there  was  not 
enough  left  whole  of  the  two  to  make  one, —  one  wheel  having 
been  carried  live  hundred  yards  into  a  field.  Near  a  hundred 
fowls  were  driven  into  the  hedges,  featherless,  only  nineteen 
being  found  alive  after  the  storm. 

2.  Tornadoes  are  always  accompanied  with  storm-clouds; 
and,  in  Iowa,  the  storm-cloud  goes  from  sixty  to  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  enough,  of  itself,  to  overturn  houses  and 
uproot  trees.  But  when  the  whirl  is  added,  its  force  is  incal- 
culable and  irresistible.  The  lightning  generally  plays  above 
the  storm-clouds,  a^  they  enfold  into  one  another,  with  terrific 
brightness. 
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3.  The  main  destruction  is  caused  by  the  vctcuwm  pro 
duccd  by  the  whirlwind  around  the  building  or  object  struck. 
For  example,  in  the  Camancho  whirlwind,  a  Lutheran  church, 
near  what  is  now  Ely,  was  unroofed  on  the  windward  side,  or 
opposite;  to  the  storm  current.  II  was  by  the  sudden  expan- 
sion of  air  in  the  edifice  that  the  roof  on  the  east  side  was  burs! 
off,  while  the  storm  struck  the  west  side  of  the  church.  So, 
also,  a  house  near  Cedar  Rapids  was  unroofed  on  the;  east  side. 
The  expansion  of  the  air  inside,  with  a  pressure  of  about  fif- 
teen pounds  to  the  square  inch,  gives  enough  power  to  throw 
out  the  wall  of  any  building  that  man  can  erect.  This  is  the 
main  force  that  makes  cyclones  or  whirlwinds  so  destructive 
and  terrific. 

The  destructive  power  of  whirlwinds  is  well  illustrated  by 
that  which  struck  Camancho  twenty-three  years  ago.  A  brick 
tavern  stood  in  its  way.  A  son  of  the  owner  heard  the  roar, 
and  rose  to  shut:  the  chamber  window,  when,  the  next  he 
knew,  he  found  himself  in  the  street,  stripped  of  his  clothing, 
but  not  so  injured  that  lie  was  not  able  to  help  his  father  dig 
out.  his  sister  from  the  ruins, —  the  division  walls  and  timbers 
having  fallen  upon  her.  The  main  waflls  fell  outward,  and 
hence  the  less  damage  to  persons.  Another  large  hotel,  open 
and  unfinished,  was  little  injured.  Three  hundred  buildings 
of  all  sorts  were  destroyed.  Twenty  persons  were  buried  at 
one  time,  after  the  destruction  of  lives  and  property. 

Some  incidents  of  this  whirlwind  are  worth  reciting.  It 
started  in  Hardin  county,  and  was  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
reaching  Camancho.  Near  Cedar  Rapids  an  occurrence  shows 
how  buildings  should  be  loeated  to  avoid  a  tornado.  A  barn 
in  a  vale  was  removed  some  live  hundred  yards,  while;  the 
house  and  buildings,  on  a  blulf  above  the  barn  some  seventy- 
five  feet  high,  were  safe  and  undisturbed,— illustrating  the 
law  that  high  localities  are  safe  from  whirlwinds. 

Further  down  the  valley;  toward  Camancho,  a  barn  was 
carried  oil',  except  the  lloor  and  underpinning.  The  farmer 
went  to  look  for  a  keg  of  nails,  to  tit  up  some  of  the  broken 
things,  and  found  that  two  empty  nail-kegs,  filled  with  ehall. 
were  left  standing,  while  the  keg  that  had  nails  in  it  was . 
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gone.  Following  down  the  track,  he  saw  his  nails  sticking  in 
the  trees,  so  tightly  that  lie  could  no!  pull  them  out  with  his 
fingers.  At  Camanche  a  shingle  was  Mown  through  the 
aiding  and  plastering  of  a,  house,  butt-end  first,  the  small  end 
sticking*  outside.  Nails  from  the  broken  buildings  were  stuck 
into  the  saw-logs  at  the  mill.  A  joist  indented  a  tree  of  clm- 
wood,  partly  harked  and  dried,  so  deeply  that  one  could  lay 
his  fist  in  the  hole.  Another  joi si  was  driven  into  the  same 
tree  and  broken  off.  A  piece  of  stove-pipe  was  stuck  so  fast 
into  a  log  that  it  could  not  be  pulled  out  by  hand.  It  was  cut 
off  and  carried  by  Governor  Baker  to  Chicago,  to  assist  in 
procuring  aid  for  the  sufferers.  A  drug  store,  two  stories, 
was  struck,  the  lower  story  crushed  out:  and  the  upper  story 
let  down  on  the  spot,  not  out  of  the  way.  A  barrel  of 
molasses  was  thrown  out  of  the  hack  end  of  a  cellar  against  a 
post,  showing  the  expansive  power  of  air,  a  vacuum  being 
caused  by  the  whirlwind,  and  the  sudden  force  of  the  air 
expanding,  throwing  out  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Birge's  family,  at  St.  Mary's,  near  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn 
county,  fled  to  a  cave,  as  they  had  no  cellar.  They  were  all 
saved,  but  their  house  was  utterly  demolished.  Mr.  Birge 
stood  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  his  hair  was  pulled 
straight  sensibly.  A  neighbor  was  saved  by  holding  to  a  post 
lying  on  the  ground. 

Of  the  latest  destructive  tornado  at  Grinnell  and  Malcom, 
there  is  not  time  now  to  speak,  only  that  it  was  most  destruc- 
tive of  life  and  property.  Forty-four  deaths  at  Grinnell,  and 
six  at  or  near  Malcom,  alone  show  its  fatal  effects.  At  both 
places  it  followed  the  vales,  changing  its  course  as  the  land 
lay  low  and  level,  leaving  the  high  places  unaffected  by  its 
destructive  force. 

The  conclusion  of  this  sketch  is  —  build  on  the  highest 
ground,  and  not  in  low  places.  Seek  cellars  and  caves,  west- 
ward of  the  storm  current.  Open  windows  and  doors,  rather 
than  shut  them,  till  the  wind  is  past.  'Flic  season  for  torna- 
does in  Iowa  is  May  and  June.  They  generally  follow  a  dry 
spell  of  weather;  but  this  year  they  have  occurred  in  rainy 
weather,  yet  after  hot  days. 
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Thoso  practical  observations  should  boj  remembered. 
More  may  be  said  al  a  future  time.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  I).  C,  with  all  its 
means,  would  publish  this  sort  of  philosophy  of  whirlwinds, 
and  give  (heir  laws.  Yet  it  is  true,  as  Job  says:  "The  wind 
comcth  from  the  south,  and  turncth  round  into  the  north." 
And  Christ,  the  creator  and  Savior  of  the  world,  has  said: 
"The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth;  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  hut  canst  not  tell  w  hence  it  comcth  and  w  hither 
it  gooth."  So  little  do  we  know  of  whirlwinds  —  the  strange 
work  of  God. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

THE  AMENDMENT. 

The  following  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Iowa  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  about  twenty-eight  thousand,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1882,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  a  matter  of 
history: 

"Section  26.  No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell  or  keep 
for  sale,  as  a  beverage,  any  intoxicating  liquors  whatever,  including  ale, 
wine,  and  beer.  The  General  Assembly  shall  by  law  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  herein  contained,  and  shall 
thereby  provide  suitable  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions 
hereof." 

FRONTISPIECE. 

The  Artotype  Frontispiece  in  this  number  is  from  the  Souvenir,  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hoover,  to  whose  kindness  the  editor  is  indebted  for  a  thou- 
sand impressions.  It  contains  miniature  portraits  of  twenty  Professors 
in  the  several  Faculties  of  the  State  University,  who  should  consider  it 
complimentary  to  them  to  appear  thus  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa. 


This  number  is  printed  and  bound  at  the  Republican  ollice  in  Iowa 
City,  the  place  of  registry  of  this  quarterly  as  second-class  matter.  As 
great  facilities  for  publication  are  here  furnished  as  elsewhere,  if  not 
greater  than  have  been  had  at  Davenport  and  Des  Moines.  The  illustra- 
tive cut  on  the  first  page  of  this  number  is  borrowed  from  the  Hi  publi- 
can, giving  a  very  good  miniature  view  of  the  State  University  buildings, 
including  that  now  in  process  of  erection  for  the  Medical  Department. 


It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  "scientist  "  Tyndall  amused  his  last 
days  with  seeing  a  shrub  grow  bottom  upward,  a  thing  that  every 
boy  in  America,  that  ever  drove  a  stake  in  a  wet  place  in  Spring,  has 
witnessed.  When  will  men  of  science,  true  or  false,  have  the  modesty 
of  little  children? 
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NECKEN. 

JiY  HJALMAH  [IJ011TH  BOYBNSEN. 
I. 

She  Bat  at  the  opened  window 
And  mused  o'er  an  old  romance, 

And  the  glorious  peal  of  the  legend 
Still  held  her  soul  i 7 1  its  trance. 

But  her  heart  was  thronged  with  yearnings 
That  cried  for  utterance. 

ij. 

The  world  seemed  so  pale  and  dreary, 

A  vain  and  inglorious  play; 
The  thundering  heroes  of  old  time 

Had  left  it  to  fade  and  decay; 
The  radiant  soul  had  departed 

And  left  the  inanimate  clay. 

III. 

She  closed  the  dear  book  of  her  heroes, 
And  down  from  the  tower  she  sped, 

Where  the  shivering  leaves  of  the  birches 
A  lingering  glamour  spread. 

Strange  murmurs  stole  through  the  forest, 
Strange  voices  of  warning  and  dread. 

IV. 

She  stood  at  the  brink  of  the  cascade, 
And  heard  the  loud  waters  fall; 

Now  rising  with  passionate  thunder 
And  wresting  with  clamorous  brawl; 

Now  breathing  a  quivering  whisper 
Adown  o'er  the  rocky  wall. 

v. 

Anon  o'er  the  darksome  waters 
The  shadows  of  midnight  brood, 

And  the  ghosts  of  a  thousand  legions 
Flit  through  the  shuddering  wood; 

But  still  at  the  brink  of  the  cascade 
The  maiden,  wondering,  stood. 
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There  was  a  strong  soul  in  Hie  cascade; 

A  soul  /Maud,  noble,  ;in<l  free, 
For  her  yawning  abysses  panted 

"With  tremulous  ecstacy, 
Which  rose  with  a  misty  fullness, 

Then  hurst,  into  melody. 


And  hushed  was  the  night  winds'  murmur, 
And  hushed  seemed  the  cataract's  roll, 

While  clear  and  airily  trembling 
The  tones  through  the  forest  stole.. 

They  came  like  familiar  voices, 
That  soothe  the  unrest  of  the  soul. 


The  hopes  her  young  heart  had  cherished, 
The  dreams  of  the  days  gone  by, 

The  yearnings  that  throbbed  in  her  bosom, 
Deep  hidden  from  mortal  eye, 

Had  gained  a  voice  in  the  music, 
And  joyfully  rose  to  the  sky. 


A  tenderly  hiring  sadness 

Abode  in  the  mellow  tone. 
All,  there  was  love  and  solace 

For  a  life  that  was  drear  and  lone ! 
A  leap  in  the  dark,  a  brief  flutter, 

And  darkly  the  waves  rolled  on. 

x. 

Two  men,  at  morn,  sought  the  river; 

And  lo!  to  the  tree-roots  clung 
The  form  of  a  lifeless  maiden, 

So  wondrously  fair  and  young. 
"'Twas  Necken,"  they  said  "who  allured  her, 

Beguiling  her  heart  with  his  song." 
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The  branch  roads  and  connections  of  die  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  embraces  more  miles  of 
track  in  Iowa  than  any  other  railroad  in  the  State.  In 
die  absence  of  historical  items,  for  this  number  of  the 
Annals,  the  railroad  miniature  map  above  is  inserted. 

This  matter  was  crowded  out  of  the  regular  pages  by 
the  article  on  Tornadoes. 

\  nis  road  extended  every  aid  and  facility  possible  to 
the  tornado  sufferers  at  Grinnell  and  Malcom. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  SCIENCE. 

AS  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETIES  OF  IOWA  COLLEGE, 
GRINNELL,  IOWA,  JUNE  21,  1881, 

BY   HO  N.   J  A  M  E  S    F.   W  I  L  SO  N, 
U.  S,  Senator-elect. 

[Published  by  permission.] 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Societies  of  Iowa  College: 

C^l?    ^  the  world  made  in  six  days  \   A  question  implies 
.  n  \i  ^  doubt.    Doubt  excites  discussion.    Discussion  rc- 
;>v^>w    solves  conclusions.    Conclusions  establish  beliefs. 
*;j     *    Beliefs  are  our  rules  of  life.    We  do  not  always 
:9  observe  them.    We  violate  them  almost  as  often  as  we 
l>  obey.    Disobedience*  implies  doubt.    This  character  of 
|   doubt  is,  generally,  the  effect  of  immediate  attendant  cir- 
1  oumstanc.es.    A  man  does  wrong  because  the  conditions 
surrounding  him  seem  to  promise  a  personal  advantage. 
Another  fails  to  maintain  his  convictions  because  he  dreads 
conflict  with  opposing  forces.  In  either  case  they  temporarily 
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doubt  the  imperative  character  of  the  rule  of  right.  These 
are  not  the  kind  of  men  who  were  the  Martyrs  of  the  Faith. 

The  world  is  full  of  doubt  and  discussion  concerning  tin 
question  which  1  have  put.  It  was  once  the  simple  faith  of 
every  Christian  mind  that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days. 
The  literal  statement  of  the  Bible  was  accepted  as  the  exact 
truth.  But  in  these  days,  when  some  scientists  assault  the 
foundations  of  the  Book,  and  modern  culture  attacks  its  text, 
that  faith  is  losing  its  force,  and  nun)  look  into  each  others 
faces  and  see  either  positive  disbelief,  or  at  least  that  uncer- 
tain thing  we  call  doubt. 

I  repeat  the  question,  Was  the  world  made  in  six  days? 
My  answer  is,  "  1  do  not  know.'1  Who  does  know?  Some 
scientists  say  they  know,  and  can  demonstrate,  that  it  was  not 
made  in  six  days.  But  there  are  still  some  believers  in  tin- 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  who  insist  that  the  world  was 
made  in  six  days.  Here  are  two  classes  who  have  definite 
beliefs.  The  former  claims  that  science  has  demonstrated  the 
impossibility  of  the  earth's  creation  in  the  time  and  manner 
given  in  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Mosaic  account.  The 
latter  affirms  that  it  occurred  as  related  in  the  Bible,  because 
it  is  so  written  therein.  These  positions  are  both  dogmatic. 
Dogmatism  admits  of  no  discussion.  But  while  we  may  not 
discuss  with  a  dogmatist,  we  may  examine  the  foundations  on 
which  his  dogma  rests.  If  we  find  them  defective,  or  com- 
posed of  fallacious  or  immaterial  things,  we  may  content  our- 
selves with  the  belief  that  he  will  have  his  error  discovered  to 
him  in  due  season,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  events.  His 
present  attitude  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the  solution. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  we  are  apt  to  become  involved 
in  doubt  by  giving  too  much  attention  to  immaterial  things. 
What  difference  does  it  make  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
whether  the  world  was  made  in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours 
each,  or  in  as  many  periods  of  time  stretching  through  innu- 
merable millions  of  years  ?  The  great  fact  involved  in  the  Bib- 
lical account  of  creation  is  the  oinnipotence  of  the  Creator. 
Outside  of  this,  all  else  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world 
is  quite  immaterial.  When  we  assent  to  that  fact,  we  dissi- 
pate mystery  and  solve  tho  problem  so  far  as  belief  in  the 
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Bible  is  concerned.    But  what  docs  this  imply  %    Why.  that 
the  world  might  have  been  made  in  one  w  ay  or  another  in 
six  days  or  in  a  thousand  millions  of  yours.    J.s  this  absurd  ] 
So,  then,  is  a  belief  in  an  omnipotent  Creator  absurd.  And 
this  is  the  material  fact  in  the  case.    When  I  say  that  ]  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  I  rccog* 
nize  the  omnipotent  power  which  the  Bible  affirms;  for  my 
declaration  implies  that  it  could  have;  been  so  created,  without 
denying  that  it  may  have  been  done  as  science  declares. 
Whosoever  denies  this  alternative  position  challenges ,  the 
doctrine  of  omnipotence.    And  right  here  occurs  a  danger 
into  which  too  many  religious  teachers  and  defenders  of  the 
Bible  as  an  inspired  book  have  fallen.    So  persistent  and  so 
plausible  have  been  the  attacks  of  scientists  on  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation,  that  man  after  man  in  the  ranks  of  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  have  lost  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions, and  become  involved  in  admissions  which  surrender  the 
material  fact  of  the  case— the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator. 
When  the  geologist  tells  them  that  the  testimony  of  the  rocks 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  to 
be  true,  the}r  forget  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  truth  in  their  haste  to  establish  a  consistency 
between  it  and  the  geological  conclusion.    And  so  we  have 
from  them  at  once  the  assertion  that  the  time  given  in  the 
Mosaic  record  is  not  actual  but  geological  time;  that  the  days 
mean  periods  indefinite  in  extent;  and  that  the  old  Christian 
world  was  mistaken  in  its  belief.  But  what  if  this  assumption 
is  not  true  ?    What  if  Moses  meant  to  be  understood  just  as 
he  wrote  ?    What  then?    Did  Moses  make  a  mistake  ?    If  he 
did,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  his 
writings?    And  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  if  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  he  could  not 
have  made  the  world,  as  Moses  affirms  he  did  ?   Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  that  record  was  made  for  two  purposes  ?    The  first 
to  give  an  account  of  the  creation  which  may  be  placed  in 
harmony  with  geological  facts,  and  the  other  to  place  before 
us  a  record  which,  taken  literally,  seems  so  antagonistic  to 
those  facts  as  of  necessity  to  suggest  the  exertion  of  omnipo- 
tent power,  and  to  put  upon  us  the  obligation  of  believing 
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that,  in  cither  way,  God  could  have  made  the  world.  And  ma , 
it  not  bo  true  that  the  Biblical  record  in  this  particular,  and 
in  every  other,  wherein  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension, 
so  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  declaring  His  omnipotence, 
and  exacting  our  belief  therein?  Hence,  to  mc  the  idea  which 
1  am  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  your  minds  is  of  suprem 
importance.  It  cannot  be  met  by  saying  that  there  are  some 
things  impossible  to  Omnipotence,  because  they  would  contra- 
vene His  laws,  and  that  this  is  necessary  to  His  own  exist- 
ence. Wo  are  not  dealing  with  such  a  case.  It  may  be  said 
that  God  cannot  make  a  sphere  and  a  cube  out  of  the  same 
matter  at  the  same  time,  and  have  them  occupying  exactly 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  What  of  it?  That  does  nol 
meet  our  case;  for  the  reason  stated  that  it  is  contrary  to  in- 
law. But  it  is  not  contrary  to  His  law  tor  Him  to  quicken  or 
modify  its  operation.  And  that  is  all  there  is  in  the  case  I 
am  presenting,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  presently. 

1  do  not  object  to  an  acceptance  of  the  nebular  theory  of 
the  creation  of  the  earth.  That  theory  is  beautiful,  absorb- 
ingly interesting,  and  it  may  be  true;  but  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  it  has  had  its  difficulties  and  its  doubters.  When  La 
Place  projected  that  theory,  it  rapidly  grew  into  favor.  But 
improved  telescopes  placed  a  doubt  upon  it.  The  invention 
of  the  spectroscope  and  the  nebular  discoveries  which  followed 
again  restored  it  to  rank  and  acceptance.  Now,  to  accept 
that  theory  as  true,  is  one  thing;  but  to  assert  that  the  creation 
of  the  world  could  have  occurred  in  no  other  way,  is  quite 
another  and  different  thing.  Nor  docs  that  theory  remove 
the  difficulties  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  declare  that  they 
cannot  believe  anything  which  they  do  not  understand.  The 
theory  tells  us  that  the  earth  was  formed  out  of  nebulous 
matter.  Suppose  we  grant  this,  how  does  it  help  us  to  solve 
the  -mystery  of  creation  ?  Whence  came  this  nebulous  mat- 
ter? Where  does  this  question  bring  us  but  to  the  common 
platform  where  all  men,  no  matter  how  opposed  in  their 
views  concerning  this  interesting  subject,  come  at  last — faith  I 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  there  can  be  no  conflict 
between  religion  and  science.  It  antedates  the  Bible  and 
religion  and  science.     The  Mosaic  account  of  creation, 
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die  geological  record  in  general,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
rocks  in  particular,  arc  all  wanting.  Wc  arc  in  the  midst  of 
nebulous  mailer.  Whence  came  it  1  Ono  faith  say 8,  u(Jod 
created  it."  This  is  a  sturdy  faith,  and  will  live.  Another 
faith  says,  "Something  made  it,  or  it  may  have  existed  for- 
ever, 1  do  not  know.11  This  is  a  weak  faith,  and  is  periodi- 
cally breaking  down.  They  both  come  on  down 'through 
several  stages  of  creation,  and  struggle  on  with  the  cHnmgcs 
of  the  earth's  conditions,  as  presented  by  the  nebular  theory, 
until  they  reach  our  time.  Now  ask  them,  whence  came  all 
these  wonders  which  surround  us  \  Still  the  sturdy  -faith 
says.  u  'The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firm- 
ament showcth  his  handiwork;'  whatever  is  came  of  Him.'1 
The  other  faith  still  says,  "  I  do  not  know." 

Now  which  is  the  more  rational  belief?  Which  the  most 
satisfying  (  And  here  let  me  say  that,  this  last  suggested 
element  of  the  ease  is  not.  to  he  overlooked  or  treated  lightly. 
That  which  is  most  satisfactory  after  centuries  of  trial  is  most 
likely  to  be  true.  And  no  suppositious  conflict  between 
religion  and  science  can  disturb  this  axiomatic  principle.  Let 
the  two  faiths  present  such  supports  as  they  may  have  gathered 
in  their  progress  through  the  ages  since  we  supposed  them  to 
he  looking  out  upon  the  nebular  existences  and  answering 
whence  they  came  on  down  to  the  present  time,  and  what  do 
they  give  us?  The  first  says:  u  Here  is  my  support;  it  is 
the  Bible;  and  God  has  spoken  to  me  through  it;  therefore 
I  know  that  1  am  right."  The  other  says:  "I  bring  the 
geological  record,  and  show  by  the  testimony  of  the  rocks 
that  the  Bible  cannot  be  true,  even  though  I  be  still  in  doubt 
as  to  the  origin  of  material  things.1'  The  former  maintains 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator.  The  latter  eliminates  this 
element  from  the  case.  Will  you  tell  me  that  this  makes  no 
difference?  Let  us  see.  The  Bible  says  that  God  made  the 
world  by  His  omnipotent  power.  Granting  that  lie  is 
omnipotent,  could  lie  not  have  done  just  what  the  Bible  says 
He  did  do?  What  is  matter  without  law  and  modes  of 
action  \  If  matter  was  created,  so  were  the  laws  which 
govern  it  established.  What  results  are  to  be  produced  from 
matter  and  its  laws  depend  upon  the  attendant  conditions. 
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A  bdck-mukor,  with  clay,  water,  and  fire,  bo  changes  the  chai 
aoter  of  the  crumbling  material  he  digs  from  the  earth  thai  h 
will  resist  the  attacks  of  the  elements  of  fire,  water,  and  frost 
fbr  ages.    This  result  required  in  its  production  intelligent 
manipulation.  When  that,  is  applied,  we  have  a  result  wholly 
different  from  such  as  would  have  come  from  the  natural 
action  of  the  water  upon  the  clay  or  upon  the  (ire  Without 
the  requisite  intelligent  manipulation,  the  water  would  wash 
the  clay  away  and  put  the  lire  out.    Bricks  never  could  be 
made  in  that:  way.    Some  intelligence  must  control  the  mat- 
ter, direct  the  laws  and  formulate  the  processes  necessary  to 
produce  a  given  result.    A  chemist  with  carbon  and  heat  has 
produced  artificial  diamonds.    Ordinarily  heat  brought  into 
contact  with  carbon  produces  ashes.    What  makes  the  differ- 
ence in  these  results  ?    Simply  intelligent;  manipulation.  A 
current  of  air  will  scatter  one  of  the  results  beyond  reclama- 
tion.   The  other  presents  the  purest  and  most  enduring  crys- 
tal.   There  are  thousands  of  illustrations  quite  as  pertinent  as 
these  of  what  intelligent  manipulation  of  matter  and  its  laws 
may  accomplish.    And  we  are  constantly  discovering  some- 
thing new  in  this  most  interesting  field  of  investigation  and 
progress;  and  yet,  withal,  how  little  do  we  know  of  matter 
and  its  laws.    The  fact  that  so  many  things  new  to  us  arc 
transpiring  in  this  busy  world  through  simple  changes  of 
conditions,  ought  to  make  us  cautious  in  forming  conclusions 
as  to  the  lines  within  which  Omnipotence  must  act.    If  we 
may  do  these  things,  shall  we  sa}^  that  He  who  created  matter, 
established  its  laws  and  directs  their  operations  may  not  have 
done  all  that  the  Bible  records  ?    If  a  chemist  may  make  a 
diamond,  why  may  not  the  Creator  have  made  a  sandstone  or 
a  granite  rock,  and  do  it  in  as  short  a  time  ?    And  if  this,  why 
may  lie  not  have  precipitated  the  entire  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust  in  six  days  as  well  as  to  have  occupied  millions  of  years 
in  doing  it  I    I  do  not  say  that  He  did  it  in  the  one  period  or 
the  other;  but  if  at  all,  why  not  in  either  ?    Remember  that  I 
am  proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  God's  omnipotence  is 
admitted.    And  this  being  so,  what  answer  is  there  to  the 
suggestion  that  lie  may  have  created  the  world  in  cither  of 
the  ways  suggested  i    Does  the  answer  come  to  me  that  the 
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science'  of  geology  and  the  record  that  it  has  found  in  the 
earth's  crust  demonstrate  that  He  could  not  have  made  the 
world  in  six  days,  as  the  literal  rendering  of  the  text  of  the 
Mosaic  account  affirms?  My  answer  is,  lir.^t,  lied,  tin  .  elimi 
nates  omnipotence  from  the  case;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
geological  record  presented  is  not  infallible.  Its  faults  in  this 
respect  are  numerous  and  often  amusing.  The  age  of  no 
geological  formation  can  he  determined  accurately  unless  tho 
calculation  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which 
attended  it  through  all  stages. 

The  absence  of  accurate  knowledge  in  this  regard  has 
caused  scientists  to  make  many  humiliating  blunders.  Per- 
sons given  to  special  lines  of  investigation  are  apt  to  establish 
rules  and  declare  principles  for  the  promotion  of  their 
purposes  rather  than  for  the  test  of  details  by  determining 
first  the  conditions  under  which  they  transpired.  No  conclu- 
sion reached  by  this  method  can  be  accepted  as  a  scientific  fact. 
Take  the  ease  of  the  specialist  whose  investigations  have  been 
turned  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  antiquity  of  man,  in 
opposition  to  the  Biblical  account  of  his  more  recent  origin. 
In  their  explorations  of  eaves  for  the  discovery  of  remains  of 
men  who  were  dwellers  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  it  has 
been  common  for  them  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  their 
findings  by  calculating  the  time  required  for  the  formation  of 
the  layers  of  stalagmite  covering  them.  This  is  wholly  inad- 
missible, unless  the  calculation  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  attending  each  given  case  during  the  entire 
period  covered  by  the  formation  of  the  layer  of  stalagmite 
examined.  Water  alone  will  not  dissolve  the  limestone  with- 
out which  stalagmite  is  not  deposited.  Something  else  is 
needed.  There  must  be  a  supply  of  carbonic  acid.  Supply 
the  water  with  this,  and  give  it  limestone  to  act  on,  and  a 
deposit  of  stalagmite  follows.  If  all  these  things  are  constant 
and  plentiful,  the  deposit  is  rapid.  When  they  are  not  plen- 
tiful and  constant  the  deposit  is  very  slowly  made.  Owing 
to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  lead  eaves  near  Dubuque, 
stalactites  have  been  formed  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  a  }'ear. 
In  other  localities  the  annual  formation  may  be  almost 
imperceptible,    A  nd  what  occurs  in  the  format  ion  of  stalac- 
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titoa  has  its  correlation  in  the  deposit  of  stalagmite.  So  thai 
the  finding  of  human  remains  in  caves,  and  under  layer*  oi 
stalagmite  q  hundred  (bet  thick,  proves  nothing  in  the  matter 
of  the  antiquity  of  man;  nor  docs  it  tend  to  prove  thai  Mo 
made  a  mistake  in  his  record.  Given  the  human  remains  and 
the  stalagmite  floor,  the  conditions  being  absent,  the  result  is 
valueless.  The  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  recent  origin  cannot 
be  overturned  in  this  way.  The  geological  record  presented 
in  this  test  does  not  belong  to  the  archives  of  science;  and  so, 
in  this  respect,  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  Bible  and 
science.  An  interesting  theory,  an  attractive  speculation 
may  do  well  enough  for  amusement,  but  the  practical  value 
of  either  in  establishing  antagonism  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
is  not  appreciable. 

Not  human  remains  alone  are  found  under  the  stalagmite 
floors,  but  stone  implements  are  discovered  in  company 
therewith,  and  we  are  at  once  told  that  not  only  is  man  of 
great  antiquity,  but  that  civilization  is  recent;  and  that  this  is 
a  scientilic  determination  in  contradiction  of  record  of  the 
Bible,  which  represents  man  at  his  first  appearance  on  earth 
as  in  a  high  state  of  intelligence.  We  are  introduced  to  man 
in  the  Stone  Age.  Well,  what  of  the  Stone  Age?  Why,  we 
arc  told  that  it  was  man's  first  estate,  and  that  it  covered 
periods  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  that  can  be 
determined  with  so  great  definitchess  as  to  be  divided  into 
two  sections  —  the  paleolithic  and  the  neolithic.  The  former 
being  indicated  by  the  rude  character  of  the  stone  implements 
employed  by  man,  and  the  latter  by  the  greater  perfection 
attained  in  their  manufacture.  There  are  two  or  three  diffi- 
culties confronting  this  theory.  The  first  is  that  the  Stone 
Ago  exists  to-day,  in  the  same  state  that  it  did  ages  ago.  On 
the  island  of  New  Guinea,  the  largest  on  the  globe,  the  inhab- 
itants are  now  living  in  the  Stone  Age.  There  the  Papuan 
wields  his  stone  axe,  uses  his  stone  chisel,  and  brings  down 
his  game  with  his  Hint  arrow-head,  as  did  the  barbarian  of 
Europe,  in  the  remote  age  indicated  by  the  discoveries  made 
in  the  oldest  paleolithic  station  into  which  scientific  research 
has  been  prosecuted  in  that  now  civilized  continent.  And 
while  this  is  true,  there  stands  to-day  on  an  eminence  in  Cen- 
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teal  Park,  Now  York,  thai  majestic  witne  >  of  an  historic 
civilization  of  more  than  3,000  years  ago,  the  Obelisk,  now 
twice  removed  from  the  place  of  its  original  erection.  There 
it  viands  looking  down  upon  a  wondi'ous  civilization  which 
has  conquered  a  continent  where  barbarism  was  supreme  when 
it,  our  latest;  and  greatest  immigrant  from  the  long  gone 
centuries,  took  position  on  its  base  at  Hcliopolis,  about  t50U 
]).  C.  What  do  those  two  tacts  indicate  Why,  thai  civilization 
and  barbarism  have  co-existed  all  through  historic  and  pre- 
historic times,  and,  doubtless,  ever  since  the  confusion  of 
tongues  dispersed  the  human  race,  and  subjected  its  several 
sections  to  the  effects  of  different  conditions. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  this  theory  has  to  contend  is 
that  the  division  of  the  Stone  Ago  into  palaeolithic  and  neo- 
lithic periods  is  purely  speculative.  Implements  ascribed  to 
the  former  and  those  assigned  to  the  latter,  arc  found  mingled 
in  common  deposits  in  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  stations 
that  have  been  examined.  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain 
away  this  feature  of  the  case  by  ascribing  it  to  a  lap  of  the 
two  periods.  This  explanation  is  unsatisfactory  from  the 
frequency  of  its  happening;  and  it  is  far  more  rational  to  say 
that  instead  of  difference  in  the  character  of  the  implements 
being  an  indication  of  two  distinct  periods,  each  covering  a 
great  stretch  of  time,  they  simply  evidence  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions established  in  the  communities  which  existed  where 
these  remains  are  found.  But  suppose  we  admit  that  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  implements  mark  two  eras 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  —  the  fact  that  they  are  found 
together  establishes  the  other,  which  is  that  there  was  at  least 
an  over-lap.  How  far  back  this  over-lap  may  extend,  no  one 
can  tell.  It  may  cover  the  greater  part,  of  the  palaeolithic 
period,  and  it  cannot  be  determined  that  it  does  not  cover  it 
all.  This  uncertainty  destroys  the  theory.  Where  the  rude 
and  perfect  implements  are  found  together,  this  may  simply 
indicate  the  different  degrees  of  skill  in  the  workman  that 
made  them.  They  may  show  even  less  than  this.  The  same 
workman  may  have  made  both,  and  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  product  of  his  skill  may  prove  no  more  than 
that  men  in  those  day©  purchased  in  accordance  with  their 
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ability  to  pay,  jusi  as  they  do  now.  Undoubtedly,  then  a 
now,  degrees  of  wealth  existed  in  society.  Doubtless  there 
were  rich  men  and  poor  men,  and  others  between  these  i 
tremes,  not,  of  course,  as.we  have  them  in  civilized  comrauni 
tics,  but  still  corresponding  distinctions  prevailed.  The  cos! 
of  an  article  then,  as  now,  doubtless,  represented  the  amount 
and  value  of  labor  involved  in  its  production.  The  perfect 
implement  cost  the  greater  sum,  and  was  bought  and  used 
by  the  man  of  most  abundant  means.  The  ruder  article  was 
purchased  by  the  person  of  more  moderate  means.  This  is 
what  we  see  going  on  every  day,  and  our  experience  in  this 
regard  is  most  likely  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  other  men  in 
all  ages.  It  marks  a  difference  in  conditions,  and  does  not 
indicate  divisions  of  time,  much  less  of  great  periods  of  time. 
Every  person  in  this  audience  has  marched  abreast  of  greater 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  implements  used  in  the  indus- 
tries of  men  than  can  be  found  in  the  entire  range  of  the 
Stone  Age,  and  from  these  several  considerations  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  conclusions,  called  facts,  pre- 
sented by  the  investigators  in  this  department  of  science  are 
exceedingly  unreliable.  Nor  is  it  an  improbable  thing  that 
the  specialist,  who  delights  in  efforts  at  cutting  away  the 
foundations  of  the  Bible  with  a  stone  axe,  has  undertaken  a 
task  which  he  cannot  accomplish.  A  written  language  is 
pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  an  advanced  civilization.  The 
Bible  has  come  down  to  us  in  that  form.  It  could  have  been 
transmitted  in  no  other  way.  Every  day  of  its  existence 
stands  as  a  witness  against  the  deductions  attempted  to  be 
established  by  the  theory  of  the  Stone  Age. 

The  time  which  I  may  consume  on  this  occasion  will  not 
allow  me  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  errors  and  uncer- 
tainties involved  in  the  claims  advanced  relative  to  the 
Bronze  Age  and  the  Iron  Age.  They  do  not  mark  distinct- 
ive periods.  In  fact  the  three  Ages  have  co  existed  as  did 
the  supposed  two  periods  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  as  all  have 
with  the  conditions  of  civilization;  and  Dr.  Schliemann's  exca- 
vations at  Troy  and  Myceme  seem  to  have  made  a  sort  of 
conglomerate  of  them  all.  Xor  have  I  time  now  to  notice 
that  other  system  of  a^ault  upon  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
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rivfttion  of  man,  which  operates  through  the  prej>o  t<  roil 
lines  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  When  you  accompany  the 
advocates  of  that  theory  from  the  porfectly  developed  man  of 
the  present  back  through  the  ages  of  human  existence  on 
earth,  and  on  down  to  the  lowest  order  and  appearance  of 
life,  you  but  come  to  a  fact  quite  as  mysterious  as  the  one 
from  which  you  started.  Life  itself  is  the  mystery,  not  the 
man.  The  power  which  put  life  upon  the  earth  could  have 
ordered  it  in  the  form  of  man,  in  the  state  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  the  protoplasm.  The  latter  is  the 
supreme  wonder,  not  the  former.  Jt  is  the  thing  called  life 
which  confounds  us,  not  the  organisms  through  which  it  acts. 
The  development  theory  is  curious  and  interesting,  hut  it  is 
a  record  of  assumptions  and  mistakes.  What  a  dreary  hunt 
there  has  been  for  a  connecting  link!  What  persistent  and 
constantly  disappointed  search  has  been  made  for  that  ape 
which  was  something  more  than  an  ape,  and  yet  not  quite  a 
man!  But  on  the  long  line  from  protoplasm  to  most  perfect 
man,  no  such  existence  has  been  found.  Apes  reproduce 
apes,  and  man  reproduces  man,  and  whoever  writes  to  the 
contrary  records  a  mistake.  This  is  science,  because  it  is  a 
fact.  Science  is  nothing  but  fact,  and  whatever  is  not  fact  is 
not  science,  and  so  we  must  not  he  surprised  when  theorists 
record  mistakes  in  the  name  of  science;  for  speculation  is  not 
science.  Nor  need  we  be  alarmed  when  speculators  advance 
in  the  garb  of  science  and  attack  the  Bible.  They  will  do  no 
harm.  Every  one  who  reads  and  thinks  will  soon  ascertain 
that  the  so-called  ''mistakes  of  Moses"  will  stand  when 
others  fall. 

True  science  is  entitled  to  our  reverence.  It  is  like  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  to  us  out  of  the  depths  of  the  mysteries 
of  His  creation.  It  acts  as  His  hand,  turning  leaf  by  leaf  the 
wondrous  records  which  He  has  written.  The  men  who  con- 
scientiously pursue  it  are  benefactors  of  our  race.  Whoso- 
ever adds  to  its  gathered  treasures  is  worthy  of  highest  com- 
mendation. Without  it,  how  bewildering  would  he  our  situa- 
tion, and  how  little  we  should  know,  and  yet  how  compara- 
tively insignificant  is  its  knowledge!  Xo  one  has  a  keener 
appreciation  of  this  thai,  the  profoundest  scientist,    lie  may 
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rightly  challenge  our  admiration  an  ho  slops  from  planet  to 
planet,  and  passes  from  star  to  star  in  the  severe  blackness  of 
uttermost  space,  touching  each  object  with  his  mathematical 
wand  as  he  goes,  reducing  to  orderly  record  its  weight  its 
motion,  its  importance  in  the  maintenance  of  the  exact  and 
preservative  action  of  the  illimitable  universe.  If  we  arc  con- 
founded by  the  result  which  he  places  before  us,  how  much 
more  SO  is  he.  The  scientist  who  knows  the  most  is  apt  to 
be  the  humblest.  It  is  the  pretender  who  assumes  not.  to  be 
bewildered.  The  man  who  has  closest  communion  with  the 
works  and  ways  of  Omnipotence,  is  tin;  one  who  most  clearly 
understands  that  there  is  a  limit  to  human  knowledge,  and 
that  there  is  a  point  where  all  men  fall  at  the  feet  of  Faith. 
When  lie  deals  with  the  awful  power  which  we  call  the  force 
of  gravitation,  he  feels  the  hand  of  God  upon  him.  He  does 
not  come  back  to  us  from  that  majestic  presence  and  say  that 
he  knows  that  the  Bible  is  false,  and  that  it  cannot  be  the 
word  of  Him  whose  hand  has  been  upon  him.  But  with  his 
hand  on  that  Book,  and  his  mind  contemplating  the  inex- 
pressible grandeur  and  confusing  magnitude  of  the  works  of 
the  Creator,  and  dwelling  upon  the  intricacy,  the  power  and 
the  exact  operations  of  the  laws  which  preserve  them,  he 
utters  that  prayer  most  appropriate  for  us  all,  of  whatever 
estate  or  condition:    u  Guide  me,  Oh  thou  great  Jehovah!'' 


BEE-HUNTERS  OF  EARLY  IOWA. 

BY   HON.   A.   11.  FULTON. 

I^BT^B^Y  own  personal  experience  and  observation  in  Iowa 
IM^^mI  onbr  extends  back  over  a  period  of  thirty- two 
f|^g$§£^  years.  Within  that  time,  however,  it  has  been 
*  my  good  fortune  and  pleasure  to  receive  from  the 
lips  of  many  of  the  earlier  settlers,  detailed  accounts  of 
their  pioneer  adventures  and  experiences.  Some  of  these 
incidents  I  noted  down  at  the  Lime,  and  preserved,  with 
the  thought  that  they  might  prove  of  interest  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  who  braved  the  perils  of  pioneer  life.  There 
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h  re  those  who  may  remember  that,  away  back  in  the  "for- 
ties," in  the  States  further  cast,  we  used  to  read  and  hear  of 

"Iowa  honey,"  an  article  then  as  highly  prized  and  a  much 
sought  for  as  the  celebrated  "California  honey,"  has  been 
with  us  at  a  later  period.  At  that  time,  [owa  was  literally 
a  land  of  wild  honey;  nor  has  there  since  been  anything  in 
our  experience  to  disprove  her  right  to  the  claim  of  being  the 
special  habitat  of  the  honey-bee.  The  greal  profusion  of 
wild  flowers,  though  they  bloomed  and  blushed  unseen  by 
human  eye,  afforded  a  delicious  pasturage  for  the  myriads  of 
swarms  of  honey-bees  that  were  snugly  housed  through-  the 
winter  months  in  the  trunks  of  the  tall  trees  of  the  forests 
bordering  the  water  courses.  During  the  autumn  months  a 
favorite  pastime  and  source  of  profit  among  the  pioneer 
adventurers  was  bee-hunting.  By  watching  a  single  bee  as 
it  took  its  flight,  laden  with  its  rich  burthen,  the  experienced 
bee-hunter  could  determine  with  certainty  nearly  the  exact 
locality  of  its  treasure-house.  The  bee-hunter  had  only  to 
take  the  "course,"  and  follow  it  in  a  direct  line  to  the  timber. 
Generally,  before  penetrating  far  into  the  forest,  he  could 
observe  the  converging  lines  of  bees  as  they  returned,  laden 
with  the  sweets  of  the  prairie,  to  the  common  line.  Then  it 
was  only  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  some  hollow 
knot  or  opening,  far  up  in  some  tall  tree,  to  discover  the 
depository  of  the  precious  treasure.  After  a  brief  search 
this  was  generally  discovered,  and  known  to  a  certainty  by 
the  thousands  of  little  workers  entering  the  hive  or  departing 
therefrom.  Then  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  hunter  to 
mark  the  tree  with  his  initials  to  insure  its  safety  and  pro- 
tection as  his  own  property,  against  any  and  all  other  claims, 
until  the  season  arrived  for  securing  the  honey.  If  a  "  bee- 
tree"  was  found  to  be  "marked,"  it  was  a  rule,  invariably 
observed  as  a  matter  of  honor,  to  leave  it  unmolested. 

The  timber  lands  bordering  on  Skunk  River  (by  the 
Indians  called  Che-caii-que)  were  especially  noted  as  the 
paradise  of  the  bee-hunters,  and  in  advance  of  any  permanent 
settlement  of  this  country,  parties  of  them  often  penetrated 
that  region  in  quest  of  honey.    Several  incidents,  the  details 
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of  whioh  arc  in  tho  possession  of  the  writer,  will  serve  to .  how 
something  as  to  tho  nature  of  (his  primitive  Iowa  industry. 

In  October,  E885,  one  .John  Buff,  who  subsequently  set- 
tled in  Jefferson  county,  accompanied  by  a  lad  named  Levi 
Johnson,  went  to  the  west  .side  of  Skunk  River  and  en- 
camped, a  short  distance!  above  where  the  village  of  Rome, 
in  Henry  county,  is  now  situated.    At  this  latter  point,  at 
that  time,  there  was  a  trading-house  kept  by  one  William 
McPherson,  as  the  Sac  and  Fox. Indians  still  occupied  thai 
region.    The  purpose  of  Mr.  Huff  and  his  young  companion 
was  to  spend  a  month  in  bee-hnnting.     They  continued  to 
ramble  through  the  heavy  timber,  skirting  the  river  and  its 
tributaries,  until  the  middle  of  November,  when  they  began 
preparations  for  returning  to  the  Mississippi.     Huff  had 
collected  eighty  gallons  of  honey,  and  Johnson  about  forty, 
which  was  put  into  barrels  manufactured  by  themselves  at 
camp.    The  river  now  beginning  to  rise  a  little,  they  pre- 
pared a  couple  of  canoes  or  dug-outs:    Into  these  they  loaded 
their  freight,  consisting  of  three  barrels  of  honey,  guns,  axes, 
auger,  with  some  other  tools  and  camping  utensils;  also  a 
small  stock  of  provisions,  including  live  dressed  wild  turkeys 
and  some  venison.     Passengers  and  freight  being  aboard, 
they  set  out  on  their  voyage  for  Illinois,  being,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  craft  manned  by  white  men  that  ever  navi- 
gated the  waters  of  Skunk  River  from  a  point  so  far  up  as 
the  place  of  the  embarkation.    With  the  two  canoes  lashed 
together,  they  glided  along  smoothly  until  about  sundown, 
when  they  ran  upon  a  'k  sawyer,"  which  capsized  the  canoes, 
turning  the  contents  into  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  one 
barrel  of  honey,  which,  fitting  so  closely,  remained  fast  in 
one  of  the  canoes.    All  the  rest  of  the  freight  went  to  the 
bottom  in  twelve  feet  of  water.     The  canoes  were  drawn 
ashore,  and  the  remaining  barrel  of  honey  rolled  out.    In  his 
effort  to  save  the  property,  Mr.  Huff  even  lost  his  shoes. 
The  weather  was  now  becoming  quite  cold,  and  the  situation 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  those  backwoodsmen  of  early 
Iowa  were  not  unaccustomed  to  hardship. 

Leaving  canoes  and  honey,  Mr.  HuJf  set  out  for  Burling- 
ton barefoot,  where  lie  obtained  another  pair  of  shoes,  and 
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some  grappling  hooks  to  use  in  searching  for  the  sunken 
freight.  SToung  Johnson  returned  to  his  mother's,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Henry  counts  .  After  an  absence  of  ubout 
twelve  days,  they  returned  to  the#sceno  of  their  disaster  to 
seek  for  the  lost  treasure.  l)y  means  of  the  iron  hooks  the  two 
barrels  of  honey  were  soon  recovered,  but  the  other  articles 
were  not  so  easily  found.  An  Indian  who  w  as  present  agreed, 
for  one  dollar,  to  dive  and  get  the  gun.  He  went  down  Once, 
but  did  not  succeed.  While  lie  was  warming  himself  for  a 
second  trial,  Mr.  Huff  himself  drew  up  the  gun  with  the  iron 
hook.  The  two  axes,  drawing-knife,  and  auger  wen;  found 
the  next  January  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  ice. 

Without  further  disaster,  Hull' and  Johnson  succeeded  in 
getting  their  cargo  of  honey  to  Carthage,  Illinois,  where  they 
sold  it  for  fifty  cents  a  gallon.  During  the  same  season 
another  party  collected  on  the  east  side  of  Skunk  River  and 
and  along  Big  Creek,  in  Henry  county,  some  fourteen  bar- 
rels of  honey,  which  they  sold  in  Burlington. 

Mr.  Hulf  has  himself  declared  to  the  writer,  that,  at  that 
early  day,  in  Iowa,  honey-bees  were  so  plentiful  that  it  was 
difficult,  on  a  warm  day,  for  a  man  to  keep  them  from  Hying 
into  his  mouth  while  eating  a  piece  of  honey.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1830,  he  found  ten  "  bee  trees"  on  a  small  branch 
near  where  Fairfield  was  subsequently  located.  He  sent  the 
product  of  this  ufind"  to  Carthage  by  one  James  Lanman,  who 
sold  it  for  $22.75.  During  the  same  year  a  man  named 
Ballard  settled  or  encamped  on  this  same  small  stream,  and 
for  a  time  followed  the  business  of  bee-hunting.  The  stream 
was  afterward  known  as  "Ballard's  Branch."  Ballard's 
camp  was  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Fairfield,  and  his 
u claim"  embraced  the  fine  grove  of  timber  in  that  vicinity. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  country  began  to  settle  up,  he 
found  his  occupation  gone,  became  discouraged,  and  went 
west. 
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INJURIOUS  INSECTS  OF  1881. 

BY  Miss  ALICE  B.  WALTON. 

READ  BEFORE  i'JIE  MUSCATINE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE, 
FEBRUARY  7,  1882. 

WtilfWti  long,  cold,  steady  winter  of  1880  81  was  favorable 
MVjySyj  to  the  hibernation  of  insects,  and  consequently  they 
c.T^  jpp^woro  quite  destructive  during  the  past  year.  The 
tOt  *  ♦  chinch-bug,  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  and  the  anny 
i  worm  were  among  the  most,  abundant.  As  they  have 
%  been  so  often  discussed,  we  omit  their  description  .in  this 
?  article. 

7  The  white  grab  of  the  meadow,  the  larva  of  the  June 
bug  (Lachnosterna  fmca*  Frohl.)  seems  to  be  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  at  present,  and  many  remedies  are  pro- 
posed. A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  grubs  arc  three  years  completing  their  growth,  and  the 
only  time  a  remedy  could  be  applied  successfully  is  when 
the  insect  arrives  at  maturity.  Then  the  farmers,  not  being 
troubled  with  the  grubs,  forget  for  a  time  about  them.  The 
first  two  summers  of  their  larval  existence  they  are  quite 
small  and  only  comparatively  destructive;  but  during  the 
third  summer  the  roots  of  the  grass  in  some  places  arc  so 
destroyed  that  the  sod  may  be  rolled  up  like  a  piece  of  car- 
pet. Dr.  Weed,  who  has  given  this  insect  considerable 
attention  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  affirms,  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  is  local  in  its  habitat,  it  being  destructive 
in  one  part  of  his  farm  for  a  season,  ami  the  next  year 
destructive  in  another  portion  not  a  mile  distant;  so  that 
every  three  years  the  work  of  the  grubs  in  these  spots  is 
decidedly  noticeable.  The  most  active  enemies  of  the  grub 
are  the  blackbirds,  robins,  meadow-larks,  and  other  birds. 

When  maturity  is  reached,  they  appear  as  brown  beetles 
(known  as  June  bugs)  flying  heavily  and  awkwardly.  In 
this  state  bats  are  their  enemies.  They  arc  attracted  by  a 
light,  and  a  lighted  lantern  suspended  over  a  pail  of  water 
has  been  used  to  trap  the  beetles.  We  have  seen  a  statement 
that  as  high  as  002  have  been  captured  in  this  manner  in  one 
evening. 
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Another  method  recommended  i  to  shake  the  booties 
from  the  fruit  trees  in  the  morning  when  they  arc  torpid, 
catching  on  cloth,  and  destroying  them.  It  i-  said  they 
prefer  cherry  trees  as  a  resting  place  in  the  day  time.  Every 
female  beetle  lays  from  one  to  two  hundred  eggs,  depositing 
them  in  the  ground. 

During  the  first  pari  of  June,  LSSO,  the  June  bug  wa 
unusually  plentiful  at  Muscatine  that  the  air  at  twilight  for 
several  [days  was  literally  alive  with  the  hectics.  Conse- 
quently it  might  be  predicted  that  the  farmers  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity,  during  the  summer  of  1SS2,  may  be  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  white  grid)  and  beetles  emerging  in  1$83. 

The  Maple  worm  {Dryoeamjpa  ruhicunda)  or  Rosy  Dry- 
ocampa,  seems  to  have  been  very  destructive  to  the  soft 
maple  in  parts  of  the  southwest  portion  of  the  State.  In  Mt. 
Ayr,  Ringgold  county,  it  has,  we  are  informed,  completely 
defoliated  the  maples  used  as  shade. trees,  being  confined  to 
the  town.  It.  is  a  longitudinal  striped  worm  of  two  shades 
of  green.  A  pale  yellowish-green,  alternating  with  seven 
darker  stripes,  the  middle  stripe  being  the  darkest.  On  the 
second  segment  arc  two  large  black  spines  pointing  forward, 
and  each  of  the  remaining  segments  has  six  short  black 
spines,  which  become  quite  prominent  on  t lie  tenth  and 
eleventh  segments,  counting  backward  from  the  head.  Its 
length,  when  full  grown,  is  about  one  and  one-half  or  one 
and  three-fourths  inches.  It  enters  the  ground  several  inches 
to  form  the  chrysalis,  which  is  deep  brown,  ending  in  a 
double-pointed  long  spine,  and  the  abdominal  segments  arc 
each  armed  with  a  rowr  of  small  points.  It  is  double 
brooded,  that  is  two  broods  a  year,  and  remains  over  winter 
in  the  chrysalis  state,  issuing  as  a  perfect  moth  the  following 
spring.  The  moth  expands  one  and  three-fourths  to  two  and 
one-fourth  inches.  The  fore  wings  are  rose-colored,  crossed 
obliquely  with  a  broad  yellow  band,  and  occasionally  a  little 
yellow  will  be  found  on  the  outer  margin.  The  hind  wings 
are  pale  yellow,  with  a  short  rose  band.  The  body  is  yellow. 
Antenna;  short,  and  like  a  broad  feather  in  the  males. 

It  has  several  insect  enemies,  which  usually  keep  it  in 
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chock,  but  for  the  past  three  years  it  has  obtained  the 
ascendency  in  the  southwest.  We  collected  n  Pew  specimen? 
in  Muscatine,  although  it  did  little  or  no  damage. 

During  the  pasl  season,  nt  Mt.  Ayr,  the  firsl  brood  of 
larvte  had  completed  their  desti'uctive  life  and  pn  pat  a  ted  by 
the  middle  of  July.  By  the  23d  of  August  the  second  brood 
of  larva1  had  almost  reached  maturity,  aboul  half  of  them 
being  full  grown,  while;  the  tree  trunks,  fences,  and  side- 
walks were  green  with  them  as  they  left  the  tree  to  enter 
the  ground. 

The  Boll  worm  {.Jlelothis  arm  i //era,  Hubn.)  or  corn  worm, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  northern  States,  was  somewhat  destruc- 
tive during  the  last  year,  especially  in  the  late  sweet-corn, 
feeding  on  the  silk  and  soft  kernels.  It  is  a  striped  green 
worm,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  varying  in  color,  one 
author  says,  "  from  pale  green  to  light  brown."  This  is  the 
identical  boll  worm  of  the  South,  which  destroys  so  much 
cotton.  When  the  worm  is  full  grown  it  descends  into  the 
ground  and  transforms  into  a  chrysalis,  where  it  remains  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  comes  forth  a  perfect  moth.  We  have 
not  seen  the  moth,  but  Walsh  describes  it  as  u  also  quite 
variable  in  depth  of  shading,  but  the  more  common  color  of 
its  fore  wings  is  pale  clay  yellow,  with  a  faint  greenish  tint. 
They  are  marked  and  variegated  with  pale  olive  and  reddish 
tint;  a  dark  spot  near  the  middle  of  each  fore  wing  being 
very  conspicuous.  The  hind  wings  are  paler  than  the  fore 
wings,  and  invariably  have  along  the  outer  margin  a  dark 
brown  band,  interrupted  about  the  middle  by  a  large  pale 
spot/'  It  is  double  brooded,  and  besides  living  on  corn  it 
eats  corn  tassels,  green  and  ripe  tomatoes,  green  peas,  young 
pumpkins,  and  the  bolls  of  the  cotton  plant.  There  is  no 
very  satisfactory  remedy  given,  although  hand  picking  is 
recommended,  but  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  larva?,  is  diffi- 
cult of  execution.  On  June  26th  wTe  observed  a  small  black 
slug  (Sdandria  cerasi)  feeding  on  the  parenchyma  or  green 
portion  of  the  leaves  of  the  Early  Richmond  cherry,  giving 
them  somewhat  the  appearance  of  " skeletonized  leaves." 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  twenty  legs.  It 
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rrnidually  tapers  backward,  ending  in  n  blunt  point.  Ai  fir  I 
appearance,  it  resembles  the  small  garden  snail  or  slug  found 
in  damp  places,  li  Looks  black  and  shiny,  but  on  removing 
(ho  slime  \\  1 1 1  *  which  it  is  covered,  it  proves  to  be  transparent, 
with  a  slightly  yellowish  cast,  and  some  of  the  internal 
anatomy  and  pulsations  of  the  heart  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

This  slug  causes  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  pear  and  cherry 
trees,  by  forcing  the  trees  during  the  heat  of  summer  to 
throw  out  the  new  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  and 
twigs  that  should  not  be  matured  until  the  following  spring, 
thereby  exhausting  the  trees  and  destroying  the  prospect  of 
fruit.'  This  insect  is  more  prevalent  in  the  eastern  States 
and  the  fruit  district  of  Michigan  than  with  us.  Jn  1707  it 
is  claimed  they  were  so  abundant  in  Massachusetts  "that 
small  trees  were  covered  with  them  and  the  foliage  entirely 
destroyed.  Even  the  air  passing  through  the  trees  became 
charged  with  a  disagreeable  and  sickening  odor  given  out  by 
these  slimy  creatures."  Harris  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  how  Prof.  Peck  wrote  an  article  entitled  a  "Natural 
History  of  the  Slug  Worm,"  which  was  printed  in  Boston 
in  1709,  by  the  order  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  for  which  he  received  the  society's  premium  of  fifty 
dollars  and  a  gold  medal. 

The  perfect  insect  of  this  slug  is  a  black,  shiny  saw-fly, 
belonging  to  the  sub-order  Ilymenoptcra,  the  same  to  which 
bees  and  wasps  belong.  The  first  two  pairs  of  legs  are 
mostly  cla}r -yellow,  with  some  black,  but  in  the  hind  pair  of 
legs  the  black  predominates.  The  wings  are  transparent. 
The  body  is  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  fly 
appears  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  May,  pierces  the  skin 
of  a  cherry  or  pear  leaf,  and  lays  one  egg  in  each  incision. 
Fourteen  days  after  the  egg  hatches.  The  young  slug  is 
twenty  days  coming  to  its  full  growth,  when  it  either  falls 
from  the  tree  or  crawls  to  the  ground,  burrows  from  one  to 
three  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  forms  an  earthen 
cocoon  in  which  it  transforms  into  pupa.  After  a  time  it 
breaks  open  its  earthen  cell,  emerging  as  a  saw-fly.  It  is 
double-brooded,  those   of  the   second  brood  entering  the 
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ground  in  September  or  October  and  emerging  ugain  the  I 
lowing  spring,    Some  authorities  claim  thai  a  portion  of 
fall  brood  do  not  finish  their  transformations  the  followii 
year,  but  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  second  spring,  »o 
that  if  by  any  accident  all  of  the  slugs  of  one  year  should  \w 
destroyed  there  would  yet  be  enough  in  the  earth  to  continue 
the  species. 

One  of  the  natural  enemies  is  a  very  small  ichneumon  fly 
which  stings  the  eggs  of  the  saw-fly  depositing  an  egg  of  it.* 
own  that  hatches  in  a  small  maggot  preying  upon  the  saw-fly's 
eggs- 

Another  natural  enemy  is  a  small  blue-black  and  orange 
larva  of  some  lad  y-bird,  probably  the  larva  of  the  convergent 
lady-bird  {llt^podamia  convergeus,  Gu.)  It  is  highly  amus 
ing  to  watch  this  larva  tormenting  the  slugs.  Birds  destroy 
a  great  many,  and  mice  perform  the  same  kindly  office  while 
the  slugs  arc  in  the  pupa  state. 

It  is  found  that  ashes  or  quicklime,  sprinkled  on  the  trees 
with  a  sieve  fastened  to  a  long  pole,  is  the  most  effective 
remedy  known.  Dust  or  sand  is  often  recommended  in  place 
of  ashes  or  lime.  This,  however,  has  proved  rather  beneficial 
to  the  slugs  than  otherwise,  as  it  sticks  to  them,  stiffening  up 
their  skins  and  making  it  easier  for  them  to  molt.  Lime,  on 
the  contrary,  will  burn  through  to  the  skin  and  kill  them. 
Fresh  ashes,  when  moistened  by  the  slime  of  the  slugs,  will 
have  the  same  effect,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree. 

A  severe  storm  is  undoubtedly  of  good  sometimes.  On 
the  26th  of  June,  the  day  we  first  observed  these  slugs  on  our 
Early  Richmonds,  a  severe  storm  arose  at  four  r.  M. —  so 
severe  that  that  1.6G  inches  of  water  fell  in  less  than  an  hour. 
After  the  storm,  not  a  slug  was  to  be  found  on  the  trees,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  though  we  observed  care- 
fully, we  saw  no  more  traces  of  the  slugs. 

Plowing  around  the  trees  in  the  early  spring,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  advantageous,  as  it  would  destroy  the  pupa). 
Loosening  the  earth  around  rose-bushes  we  know  to  be  a 
practical  check  to  the  rose  slug. 

Cabbage  Worms.  —  These  might  well  be  taken  as  a  separate 
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distinct  subject  upon  w  hich  to  write.  For  the  two  years 
previous  to  L8S1,  the  cabbage  in  our  locality  had  been  ubjccl 
lo  the  ravages  of  but  OHO,  the  imported  cabbage  worm  (Pie/'U 
,unni*)t  In  L881,  however,  three  distinct  species  of  worms, 
mid  the  cabbage  aphis,  all  combined  tor  its  destruction.  We 
visited  Dr.  Weed  in  his  noted  cabbage  garden,  near  Musca- 
tine, on  August  29th,  and  found  him  superintending  a  corp.-, 
of  hoy  hands,  picking  the  worms  from  Ins  cabbage.  Jle  had 
arrived,  however,  at.  the  conclusion,  after  killing  9020  of  the 
butterflies  in  18S0,  thai  the  only  way  of  successfully  combat- 
ing the  worms,  is  by  sprinkling,  though  he  has  not  yet  found 
any  decoction  which  is  wholly  infallible.  A  few  large  leaves, 
plucked  from  the  cabbage,  were  truly  an  entomological  cu- 
riosity, for  they  contained  the  larva;  and  pupa)  of  tin;  Euro- 
pean oi'  imported  cabbage  worm  (Pieris  raj><i)\  the  southern 
cabbage  worm  (Pieris  pmtodice)\  the  larva!  of  the  nine- 
spotted  lady-bird  (Coccladhi  ?ime-notata)  and  the  larva* 
and  ca coons  of  w  hat  we  thought  to  be  the  Cabbage  Fiona; 
(Pknuv  wmowUs,  Green).  It  is  not  often  we  find  five  dis- 
tinct species  on  one  leaf.  The  pale  green  worm  and  pupa, 
and  the  white  butterfly  of  the  imported  cabbage;  worm  (P. 
rapw)  have  been  so  often  described,  we  will  not  stop  to  rede- 
scribe  them.  On  May  2d,  1881,  it  made  its  first  appearance, 
a  full  month  later  than  the  previous  year.  There  were  two 
broods  of  the  worms,  and  they  finally  disappeared  the  first  of 
September.  The  southern  cabbage  butterfly  (Pieris  proto- 
dice)]  after  an  entire  absence  of  two  years,  suddenly  made  its 
appearance  in  great  numbers  about  June  10th,  and  on  June 
22d  they  were  so  very  plentiful,  that,  figuratively  speaking, 
you  literally  crushed  them  as  you  walked  along  the  country 
roads.  This  brood  of  butterflies  disappeared  in  about  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  we  were  informed 
that  another  new  worm  was  at  work  on  the  cabbages.  On 
examination,  it  proved  to  be  the  larva  of  P. protodice.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  larva  1  \\  m  rojxv,  one  and  one-half 
inches  long.  It  is  marked  with  four  conspicuous  longitudinal 
yellow  stripes,  alternating  with  bluish-green  stripes,  some- 
what broader  than  the  yellow,  and  with  transverse  rows  of 
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black  dote  of  various  sizes.    The  ventral  or  under  side,  i 
pale  green,  shading  into  blue  al  the  sides.    It  is  thinly  cov<  i 
with  minute,  still",  black  hairs.    When  ready  to  pupatatc 
either  leaves  the  plant  or  chooses  the  most  sheltered  spol  i  . 
the  cabbage,  and  spins  :i  small,  w  hile,  silken'  mat  on  the  Ic 
into  which  it  fastens  the  anal  or  clasping  legs.    It.  also  spin 
a  silken  chord  around  the  body,  fastened  to  the  leaf  at  each 
end  designed  as  a  support  to  the  pupa.    Then  it  shortci 
throwing  off  the  larval  skin,  becoming  a  soft,  pale  green 
pupa,  which  hardens  somewhat,  and  changes  to  a  bluish-gnn 
with  black  spots.     In  a  short  time  the  butterfly  emerges, 
resembling  P.  rapM,  except,  it  is  marked  with  more  black. 

The  other  cabbage  worm  we  have  never  observed  previ- 
ous to  last  year,  and  can  find  no  description  in  any  of  the 
standard  entomological  works  within  our  resources.  Tii  • 
most  approximate  is  the  description  of  PLonw  remosalu  given 
by  Prof.  Thomas  in  his  fourth  entomological  report  of 
Illinois.  It  corresponds  with  PioncB  remomlts  in  length  and 
general  shape,  but  in  coloration  it  differs.  Pionce  remosalis 
perforates  the  leaves  with  elongate  oval  holes,  while  our 
worm  simply  cats  parenchyma  from  the  upper  surface  in 
elongate  oval  patches.  The  specimens  described  by  Thomas 
pupatated  in  the  breeding  cages  on  the  surface  of  the  dirt, 
forming  loose  cocoons  and  covering  them  with  sand.  Our 
specimens  pupatated  on  the  leaf  in  loose  white  cocoons.  It 
is  possible  this  may  he  Pionm  remdsaliH,  but  we  have  no- 
yet  given  it  sufficient  study  positively  to  determine. 

Remedies. — A  number  of  given  artificial  remedies  were 
discussed  in  a  former  article  before  this  society.  A  few, 
however,  have  come  within  our  notice  during  the  past  year, 
which  seem  to  merit  special  mention.  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstoek, 
formerly  the  entomologist  of  the  department  of  Agricultural 
College,  recommends  sprinkling  the  plants  with  hot  water. 
Use  a  thermometer.  "Water  heated  to  140  degrees  Fahr. 
Will  not  injure  the  plant,  and  will  destroy  the  worms  very 
effectually.  It  should  be  applied  by  a  watering-pot,  so  that 
the  plant  may  be  thoroughly  drenched  in  all  the  infected 
parts."    Tobacco  water  has  been  suggested.    Prepared  by 
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-(•.ikinu'  the  refuse  tobacco  Btems  in  water  for  a  few  days  and 
sprinkling  the  plants  with  the  decoction.  The  stems  may  lie 
obtained  at  any  cigar  factory,  whore  they  are  thrown  away 
•is  worthless.  As  ;i  general  rule,  tobacco  Is  destructive  to 
nearly  all  the  forms  of  insect  life. 

A  friend  of  ours  saved  his  cabbage  by  using  salt  and 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  salt  to  one  barrel  of 
water.  Two  applications  being  sullicient  to  remove  not  only 
the  worms,  hut  also  all  the  aphis.  The  first  application  had 
some  red  pepper,  steeped  in  water,  mixed  with  it.  This  may 
have  had  some  beneficial  cU'ect. 

With  cabbage  retailing  at  twenty-live  cents  per  head,  as 
at  present,  it  pays  to  experiment  with  and  take  care  of 
the  cabbage. 

The  .subject  of  entomology  is  entirely  too  much  neglected. 
Taking  the  people  as  a  whole,  they  have  very  little  accurate 
knowledge  of  insect  transformations,  their  modes  of  subsist- 
ence, duration,  or  periodical  times  of  appearance.  xV  farmer 
knows  the  chinch-bug  is  bad  one  year,  and  not  another; 
why,  he  cannot  tell.  If  he  knew  the  habits,  life  history, 
and  effect  of  the  weather  on  this  insect,  he  would  more 
probably  know  why  it  is  plentiful  one  year  and  scarce 
another.  He  would  learn  also  how  to  arrange  his  crops  to 
the  best  advantage.  This  is  not  only  the  case  with  one 
"bug,"  but  all  of  our  injurious  insects  will  fall  into  one 
class  in  this  respect.  And  when  our  farmers  think  of  and 
ohservc  these  small  foes  and  friends  of  ours,  then  will  a 
portion  of  the  many  millions  of  dollars  claimed  by  Walsh 
and  Thomas  to  be  annually  lost  in  the  State  of  Illinois  (and 
Iowa  surely  loses  an  equal  amount)  be  partially  saved. 

"But  how  will  this  be  brought  about  ?  How  can  we 
remedy  the  present  state  of  affairs  ?  are  the  questions  asked 
by  every  practical  man.  Our  answer  would  be:  Educate 
the  rising  generation  of  farmers.  Have  entomology  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  Make  it  one  of  the  common  studies 
by  statute  enactment.  Require  teachers  to  place  it  in  advance 
of,  or  at  least  equal  to,  grammar. 

It  would  be  of  vastly  more  financial  benefit,  and  is  very 
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much  easier  to  comprehend.  It  is  practical,  and  it-  illu  trji 
lions  aro  visible  everywhere.  Wo  know  by  observation  in 
teaching,  that  children  of  eleven  and  twelve  years  old  and 
upward  will  take  very  kindly  to  entomology.  Now  another 
problem  arises,  k<  What  text-book  shall  be  used  ?"  This  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer,  we  are  free  to  admit.  We  do  not 
know  oraii)'  book  published  at  present  that  quite  reaches  our 
ideal  of  a.  text-book  for  common  schools. 

Most  of  the  books  are  too  hard  for  beginners,  and  are  not 
arranged  in  chapters  suitable  for  lessons.  But  should  this 
great  State  of  Iowa,  with  her  1  J, 41-1  public  schools,-' say 
through  her  Legislature,  that  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1884,  entomology  should  become  one  of  the  branches  studied 
in  our  public  schools,  then  the  book  agents  would  be  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  demand  with  a  full  line  of  suitable  books, 
for  in  the  education  of  the  masses  lies  the  prosperity  of  our 
nation. 


CHARACTER  OF  KEOKUK. 

Keokuk,  December  25,  1864. 

Rev.  Samuel  Storks  Howe — My  Dear  Sir: — As  you 
inquire  only  about  Keokuk,  I  shall  not  speak  of  others,  as  I 
infer  you  are  posted  in  regard  to  them. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  " Keokuk,"  is  Watchful  Fox. 
He  was  not  prince  or.  chief  when  a  child,  i.e.,  he  was  not 
an  hereditary  chief,  like  Wa-pel-lo,  Ap-pa-noose,  and  others. 

At  the  termination  of  what  is  called  the  Black  Hawk  Avar, 
the  United  States  Government,  unjustly,  as  I  have  ever  con- 
tended, made  Keokuk  the  head  chief  of  the  nation. 

Keokuk,  previous  to  this,  was  the  orator  of  the  nation,  and 
he  was  indeed  an  orator  —  the  Daniel  Webster  of  his  nation. 
And  that  great  statesman  remarked,  after  listening  to  a  speech 
by  Keokuk  in  Washington,  that  he  (Keokuk)  was  the  finest 
orator  he  ever  heard  speak. 

I  think  I  never  heard  a  more  impressive  speaker  than  he. 
His  address  was  commanding,  his  carriage  exceedingly  digni- 
fied and  graceful. 

But  his  name  is  significant  —  he  was  a  wily,  a  Watchful, 
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\'\>x.  He  was  like  Van  Buren,  cunning  und  polite.  So  that 
he  was  < ^  1 1  provided  for,  ho  gave  bim  elf  little  care  for  Win 
people.  1I<'  vvas  unpopular  with  his  nation;  had  never  bul  a 
small  hand  about  him.  It  was  only  that  the  United  States 
Government,  in  its  sovereign  power,  recognized  him  chief, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  exorcise  any  influence  less  influence 
than  when  ho  was  the  orator,  because  the  other  chiefs  and 
the  people  thought  injustice  had  been  done  them. 

Keokuk  was  a  dissolute  man  and  a  drunkard.  IJe  always 
had  a  plurality  of  wives. 

1  only  speak  of  Keokuk  from  personal  knowledge.  J 
knew  him  intimately,  lie  often  ate  at  my  table  with  my 
self  and  family,  as  did  the  other  chiefs. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  for  Black  Hawk.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  abused  man  and  the  most  honest  man  I  ever  knew.  He 
was  loyal  to  his  people  —  he  loved  them,  and  was  by  them 
beloved.  He  had  a  fine  family,  never  but  one  wife.  He 
died  a  broken-hearted  man.  1  should  add  that  Keokuk  "was  a 
stout-built  man  —  I  should  judge  that  he  weighed  from  one 
hundred  und  eighty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  that  he  was 
about  five  feet  eight  inches  tall. 

I  have  been  here  twenty -eight  years.  Time  does  in- 
deed fly. 

D.  W.  KlLBOUllNE. 


REMARKS  OF  REV.  SAMUEL  STORRS  HOWE, 

AT  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  IN  NOVEMBER,  18G8  —  NOW  A 
MATTER  OF  HISTORY. 

The  public  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Iowa,  being  thrown  open  for  remarks,  by  the  President,  with  the  request 
that  any  one  would  make  encouraging  suggestions,  Mr.  Hoavo  arose  and 
said: 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  but  I  ought  to  apologize  for  rising 
to  speak  first;  yet,  as  the  minister  longest  resident  in  town,  present  at 
this  meeting,  I  will  venture  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  no  child's  play  to  do  Christian  work  in  Iowa  City.  It  is  the 
hardest  field  I  ever  wrought  in.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  new-comers  in 
this  city;  but  the  old  settlers  are  like  the  rocks  in  our  quarries,  that 
have  to  be  blasted  out. 

Indeed,  this,  like  every  other  place,  has  its  type,  as  disease  has  in 
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any  country.  For  example,  Home  years  ago  a  physician  came  to  thu 
country  from  Pennsylvania!  where  typhoid  fever  was  common,  and 
everybody  in  his  practice  had  the  typhoid  fever,  while  old  physi* 
found  onl\  severe  bilious  fever  cases,  and  no  well-defined  instance  of 
typhoid  fever,  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  study  the  t)  pe  of  depravity 
among  us,  in  order  to  do  Christian  duty. 

It  has  been  said,  (hat  God  made  (lie  country  and  man  made  the 

city.  J  do  not.  think  that  God  had  much  to  do  with  making  Iowa  City. 
The  capital  of  the  State  was  held  hero,  at  one  time,  by  "keeping  one 
member  of  the  Legislature  drunk  at  a  certain  hotel  (pointing  in  that 
direotion). 

The  State  House  was  built  by  the  General  Government  and  the  State 
Government.  The  churches  were  mostly  built  by  aid  from  abroad.  The 
State  University,  finally  located  here  instead  of  the  capitol  buildings,  is 
endowed  by  the  National  and  State  Governments.  A  few  public-spirited 
citizens  only  gave  live  thousand  dollars,  I  believe,  to  secure  a  legislative 
endowment  or  to  supplement  it.  Iowa  City,  heretofore,  lias  always  been 
helped  in  these  respects.  But  the  time  is  come  when  we  must  do  our 
own  work,-  -especially  our  own  Christian  work.  Begging  for  building 
churches  in  Iowa  City,  from  abroad,  is  played  out.  We  must  now  do 
own  evangelical  work  ourselves,  be  it  ever  so  hard  work. 

Again,  the  diversity  of  languages  here  makes  it  hard  work  to  do 
good  to  all  men.  You  will  ha  ve  to  employ  other  tongues  than  we  speak, 
or  than  are  taught  in  our  University,  to  find  access  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  people, — the  Bohemian  language  in  particular,  I  mention, 
as  I  have  been  among  this  class  somewhat,  and  am  soon  to  take  up  my 
abode  among  them.  I  have  found  Bohemians  honest  and  intelligent. 
Down  in  the  other  end  of  town,  where  I  have  lived,  my  saw-horse  and 
my  wood-saw  were  stolen!  But  up  among  the  Bohemians,  I  have  not 
lost  a  thing,  not  even  the  chips  and  boards  lying  around  loosely.  While, 
down  in  town,  mechanics  tell  me  they  can  leave  nothing  outdoors;  and 
a  police  watchman  would  be  needed  night  and  day,  to  prevent  things 
being  carried  off. 

Besides,  they  are  intelligent  people.  One  man,  pursuing  a  humble 
employment  in  our  city,  has  imported  from  his  native  land  of  Bohemia 
a  wrork  on  Natural  History,  duties  paid,  costing  one  hundred  dollars. 
And  another,  a  grandfather  among  them,  when  asked  whether  he  was  a 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  replied,  in  broken  English,  "a  Christian!" 

It  was  in  Bohemia,  in  reality,  that  the  Reformation  began,  before 
Luther's  day,  under  John  Huss.  And,  during  the  last  year,  a  grand 
procession  and  visitation,  in  honor  of  his  martyrdom,  to  the  spot  where 
he  suffered,  took  place  in  that  country. 

Were  I  as  young  as  some  of  the  young  men  of  your  Association,  I 
would  learn  Bohemian  (as  I  do  some  words  almost  every  day)  and  seek 
access  to  this  people  in  their  own  language.  To  be  sure,  you  can  ap- 
proach them  through  their  children,  who  learn  and  speak  English.  Let, 
then,  some  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  overcome  this  difficulty 
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by  learning  Bohoraian,  and  bo  become  missionaries  al  borne  in  thin  <-i t y , 
or  go  as  Brissionarioa  to  the  land  of  John  Hubs,  the  ftisi  reformer. 

One  word  more,  some  young  people  act  as  if  they  thoughl  mod<  itj 
were  not  a  virtue  Let  such  read  the  discourse  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  od  the 
modest/ of  science,  and  learn  what  a  grace  modesty  Lb  in  learning  to  do 
good.  Modesty  and  piety,  my  youug  friends,  will  carry  you  anywhere 
in  your  work  of  well-doing.  And  may  God  give  you  these  graces,  and 
success  in  all  your  benevolent  undertakings. 

Iowa  City,  Jan.  0,  ISO'.). 


ORIGIN   AND  SIGNIFICATION  OF  THE  NAME 
DES  MOINES. 

The  following  correspondence  as  to  the  name  of  Des 
Moines,  is  given  with  respect  to  the  various  views  which  are 
entertained: 

DAVENPOKT,  March  11,  1858. 
Rev.  S.  Storks  Howe:  -I  hunted  up  my  old  friend,  "Father"  Pole- 
marques,  who  informs  me  the  correct  writing  of  the  river  is  Des  Moines 
— meaning  "of  the  Monks;"  that  is, the  River  of  Monks.  He  says  lie  once 
met  an  old  Frenchman,  who  had  seen  the  remains  or  ruiDS  of  the  con- 
vent.   .    .    .    The  river,  therefore,  was  the  River  Des  Moines,  or 

"River  of  the  Monks."  ,r        ,  , 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Y.  Slaymakeh. 
Davenpoet,  March  11,  1858. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Jlotnc,  Des  Moines,  Town, — 

Dear  Sie:  —  I  received  your  note  this  morning,  in  regard  to  the  def- 
inition of  "Des  Moines."  The  name  was  given  by  the  Indians;  that  is, 
the  Indians  living  this  side  of  the  river  were  a  large  tribe,  and  those  on 
the  other  side  were  few  in  number,  and.  had  there  the  name  of  Des 
Moines,  meaning  the  small  tribe  of  Indians.  As  regards  some  persons 
saying  it  was  derived  from  the  Monks,  that  is  incorrect. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Antoine  LeClaiee. 

Of  course,  the  editor  and  the  public  must  concede  to  Mr. 
Le  Claire  the  true  explanation  and  signification  to  be  ,kI)e 
Moins,"  or  u  Do  Moine,"  that  is  "the  less"  tribe,  and  so 
transferred  to  the  river,  and  from  it  to  the  city  of  De  Moin, 
as  it  may  well  be  spelled,  leaving  off  the  hissing  letter  "s," 
as  the  French  do  not  sound  it. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKERS  IN  IOWA. 

77/ a:  OLDEST  BANKXRH  IN  I'll JS  ST ATK. 

Tho  Territory  ()f  rowa,  ami  the  State  also,  under  Pcmo 
cratic,  hard  monety  rule,  declared  against  all  banks,  requiring 
even  the  Miners'  Bank  of  Dubuque  to  dose  its  issues.  But 
later,  under  Whig  administration,  the  State  Bank  was  legis- 
lated into  existence,  with  several  branches,  the  Slate  Bank 
office  being  at  Iowa  City,  with  Klilm  Baker,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
as  Secretary  and  signer  of  tho  bills.  This  system  gave  way 
to  the  United  States  First  National  Banking  System,  now  in 
vogue.  Meanwhile  many  private  banks  were  stinted,  and 
among  these  John  Wearc,  Esq.,  of'  Cedar  Rapids,  opened 
one,  now  being  Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cedar 
Rapids.  Mr.  Weare  is  the  oldest  continuous  banker  in  Iowa, 
still  hale  and  hearty. 


THE  SYNOD  OF  IOWA. 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  will  convene  at  Des  Moines,  the  Capital  of  Iowa, 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  October  (the  19th),  at  7:  80  o'clock  r.  m.,  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Rev.  John  13.  Stewart,  D.D.,  is 
the  Pastor,  and  also  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

This  Synod,  as  constituted  by  the  General  Assembly,  comprises  the 
whole  State,  and  consists  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Council 
Bluffs,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  City,  and  Waterloo. 

The  stated  Clerks  of  these  eight  Presbyteries  are  requested  to  send 
corrected  rolls  to  their  Synodical  stated  Clerks,  viz.,  to  Rev.  Alexander 
S.  Marshall,  D.D.;  and  to  Rev.  Dr.  Crai^,  of  the  Synods  North  and 
South,  now  constituted  one  by  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Samuel  Stokrs  Howe, 

Iowa  City,  September  20,  18S2.  Convener  of  the  Synod. 


Our  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Storrs  Howe,  of  Iowa  City,  is  doing 
a  good  historical  work  in  the  issue  of  a  neat  pamphlet  quarterly,  entitled 
Annals  oe  Iowa.  It  sweeps  the  whole  held  in  the  department  of  dis- 
tinguished local  biography.  The  July  number  has  a  memoir  of  Col. 
"VVm.  G.  Coop,  by  A.  R.  Fulton;  the  address  of  James  F.  Wilson  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Bloomer  Public  School  building  at  Council  Bluffs,  etc. 
By  way  of  frontispiece  a  score  of  allotype  likenesses  are  grouped  on  a 
single  page,  including  those  of  two  ladies,  viz..  Susan  F.  Smith  ami 
Phcebe  Scofield.  One  dollar  a  year  in  advance.  —  E x&ract  from  the  JST.  Y. 
Evangelist. 
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REMINISCENCES. 

BY  Miss  MAUV  E,  MEAD. 

A  POEM  READ  AT  THE  OLD  SETTLERS1  MEETING  AT 
DAVENFORT,  IOWA,  LV  1840, 

There  now,  along  the  slant  hill-side, 

Where  darksome  forests  bow, 
Singly  the  dusky  figure  glides. 

Look!  you  can  see  them  now; 
Pause!  'tis  a  band  of  Indian  braves 
Who  come  to  seek  their  chieftains'  graves. 

Disturb  them  not,  as  silently 
These  well-known  paths  they  trace; 

Not  long  among  us  may  there  be 
Remnants  of  that  old  race. 

They  fade  as  fades  the  morning  ray 

Before  the  glowing  eye  of  day. 

A  little  time  they  linger  here, 

Uncared  for  and  unknown, 
To  shed  a  solitary  tear 

O'er  comrades  lost  and  gone. 
Silent  and  sad  they  gather  round 
Some  lonely,  undistinguished  mound. 

Hark!  all  of  the  solemn  woods  along:, 

A  soft  and  sadder  lay, 
As  if  some  heart  in  plaintive  song- 

Would  pour  itself  away. 
List!  while  the  mournful  cadenec  swells 
Clear  as  the  tone  of  evening-  bells. 

Still  roll  the  river  waves  as  blue 

As  when  we  launched  the  bark  canoe, 

Or  when  we  plied  the  dipping'  oar 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shore. 

Still  sings  the  lark  a  welcome  guest; 

Still  folds  the  dove  her  wings  to  rest; 

Still  the  green  arching  forests  spread 

Their  boughs  as  widely  overhead; 

But  'neath  their  shadow,  now,  alas! 

No  more  our  bounding  warriors  pass. 

Silent,  where  once  their  footsteps  fell; 

Land  of  our  birth,  farewell,  farewell! 

Soft  echo  answers  to  the  trembling  lay; 

'Neath  heavy  shadows  glides  the  group  away. 
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MARRIED. 

Alder-  -  Buttles.  -  In  thin  ciiy,  »,y  i;t.  Rev.  William  Stevene  Perry,  !>.]>.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  <>r  Iowa,  n(  the  reuideuce  <>r  the  brido'e  father,  on  Thursday,  Jane  Bth,  1882,  Mr 
Ika  J.  Aldeu  and  Miss  Juha,  daughter  of  Hon.  J.  15.  Battles,  all  of  this  city. 

The  endowment  of  these  good  people  with  life-long  happiness  occur- 
red in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  family  circle  and  a  few  friends, 
and  the  tender  ordinance  seemed  nover  fitter  in  the  ceremonial  joining 
of  hearts  long  united  in  kindred  refinements  and  mutual  tastes. 

Mr.  Alder  has  demonstrated  in  this  community  ll>e  possibility  - 
which  yield  to  genius  in  achieving  a  most  brilliant  business  success,  and 
early  in  life  winning  a  more  than  ample  competency,  and  indeed  he 
must  needs  have  wrought  greatly  and  quit  him  like  a  man  to  deservi 
the  graceful  and  gentle  wife,  cultured  and  excellent,  who  is  to  be  the 
life  and  light  of  his  good  home. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  above  notice,  from  the  Iowa  City 
Press,  is  here  placed  on  permanent  record,  as  an  example  to  young  men. 
Attorney  Alder  came  to  this  town  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  his 
person,  and  won  his  way,  among  alder  and  older  lawyers,  to  a  compe- 
tency for  himself  and  his  now  wedded  wife,  irrespective  of  her  prospec- 
tive dower,  she  being  a  prize  in  herself,  in  public  estimation,  although 
the  editor  of  the  Annals  has  never  had  an  introduction  or  personal 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Alder,  by  close  attention  to  study,  by  assiduity  in 
business  (is  a  lawyer,  by  the  strictest  temperance  in  diet,  and  in  every 
virtuous  way,  has  come  to  his  present  good  estate.  Success  to  him,  and 
a  Parson's  blessing  on  him  and  his  while  life  lasts,  and  for  all  the  ages 
of  the  life  to  come.  Editor  of  the  Annals. 


DIED. 

Hon.  Christian  W.  Slagle.  —  At  Fairfield,  Iowa,  on  the  third  day  of  October, 

1882. 

Mr.  Slagle  filled  a  large  place  in  the  public  estimation,  having  been 
a  long  time  the  chief  Regent  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  was 
appointed  President  pro  tern,  when  Dr.  Thacher  was  relieved  of  his 
position,  as  President,  during  his  final  illness  (the  best  President  the 
institution  ever  had). 

Mr.  Slagle,  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death,  was  the  principal  finan- 
cial manager  of  Parsons  College  at  Fairfield,  and  was  overworked  by 
this  and  other  cares,  when  brain  disease  cut  short  his  career. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1883,  by 
SAMUEL  STORKS  HOWE, 
in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  »t  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOW  THE   IOWA  REPUBLICAN  CELEBRATED 
ITS  FORTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY. 
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THE  IOWA  STATE  CAPITOL  AT  DES  MOINES. 


sit*  z^- 


THE  REPUBLICAN  EXCURSION  TRAIN. 


The  above  engravings  illustrate  the  late  42d  Anniversary  Excursion 
of  The  Iowa  City  Republican  over  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  on  a  special  train  from  Iowa  City  to  Des  Moines  and 
the  new  State  Capitol.  About  eight  hundred  citizens  went  on  the  train, 
notwithstanding  it  was  on  the  6th  of  December,  1882,  the  transit  of 
Venus  day,  and  a  regular  "  Iowa  blizzard"  blast  —  an  ever  memorable 
occasion.    Speeches,  dinners,  and  all  manner  of  doings  occurred. 
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DISPENSATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT, 

WITH 

HISTORICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERY  IX  IO\VA. 


BY  SAMUEL  STORKS  HOWE, 
Convener  of  the  State  Synod  of  Iowa* 


Delivered,  October  19th,  1882,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Des 
Moines,  the  Capital  of  Iowa. 

^ERE  opens  a  most  sublime  subject  of  Apostolic  dis- 
1  course.  The  chief  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  writing 
5,  to  the  Galatians,  contrasts  the  <riviii£r  of  the  law  by 
\ft  4  Moses,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  by  Jesus 
1*  Christ.  The  law  was  given  through  the  ministration  of 
angels —''twenty  thousand  as  at  Sinai" — amidst  light- 
|  nings  and  tlmnderings,  the  very  rocks,  as  modern  travelers 
\  relate,  showing  marks  of  the  tires  of  heaven  to  this  day. 
In  the  sublime  language  of  Habakkuk,  that  wonderful  old 
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prophet,  {<Grod  caniG  from  Teman  and  the  Holy  One  fn 
Mount  Paran.    The  everlasting  mountains  were  scattei 
The  perpetual  hills  did  bow.     His  ways  arc  everlasting 
So  terrible  was  the  sight,  thai  Moses  himself  exceediti 
fear  and  quake.    Thus  glorious  was  the  giving  of  the  law. 
written  by  the  fingers  of  the  Almighty  on  tables  of  stone. 

But  how  much  more  glorious  was  the  giving  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  —  more  wondrous  still,  as  written  in  the  fleshly  tabl<  - 
of  human  hearts-  -the  Dispensation  ok  the  Holy  Spirit. 
that,  in  the  beginning,  brooded  over  this  formless,  shapeless 
globe  itself,  at  the  creation! 

"'Twas  great  to  speak  the  world  from  naught, 
'Twas  greater  to  redeem.*' 

Such  was  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Promise  by  Jesus  Christ  —  the 
word  and  Spirit  working  on  the  spirits  of  men  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  language  of  our  excellent  Confession  of  Faith. 
God,  the  Holy  Spirit;,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  "works  with  means,  without  means,  and  above  means." 
with  the  power  that  God  wrought  when  He  raised  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  raising  dead  souls  to  the  life  of 
godliness,  regenerating  new-born  souls,  creating  them 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  causing  a  new  creation,  a  new  birth, 
and  eternal  life  in  this  world  under  condemnation  of  the 
law  that  works  death.  In  the  words  of  John  Calvin: 
kk  When  God  works  in  man,  the  man  himself  acts."  One 
Almighty,  Eternal  Holy  Spirit  working  on  the  spirits  of 
mortals — spirit  on  spirit.  For  man  is  not  a  clod  of  clay 
nor  a  stone,  nor  a  dead  carcass  in  religion,  to  be  moved  as 
dead  matter,  or  as  a  machine.  But  God,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
works  that  mankind  may  work  out  salvation  from  sin. 
Especially  in  infants  does  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  work  by  His 
spiritual  power,  so  that  more  than  half  the  human  race,  such 
as  die  in  infancy,  are  formed  and  fashioned  anew,  as  belong- 
ing to  our  fallen  nature,  and  fitted  for  heaven.  And  thus 
Christ,  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  changes  the  fallen 
nature  of  more  than  half  the  human  race,  and  makes  salva- 
tion in  heaven  possible  for  more  than  half  the  wide  world. 
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(iml,  the  Holy  Ghost,  thus  works  above  or  without  means  on 
infantile  hearts,  fitting  t  lie  in  wonderfully  for  heaven. 

Hut  ordinarily  God,  the  Spirit,  wovkn  by  means  of  [lis 
providence,  as  anions  the  heathen,  and  by  Ilia  written, 
revealed  word,  wherever  the  ^glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
(iod"  comes,  changing  mankind  into  His  own  image,  as 
from  glory  to  gloiy. 

Indeed,  the  gospel  is  a  Spirit-giving  dispensation.  Such 
i>  the  subject,  most  sublime,  selected  for  this  memorable 
occasion,  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  Synod-  of  [own. 
North  and  South  into  One  great,  grand  Synod  of  this  State. 
Let  us  dwell  on  it  and  upon  some  historical  recollections 
growing  out  of  this  apostolic  theme  of  present  discourse. 

I.  Tlicit  wfi  might  rt'Crirr  the  promix/'  of  th<  Spirit.  The 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  world  is  a  matter  of  special 
prophesy  and  of  promise  and  of  prayer.  The  prophet  Joel 
predicted:  14  It  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the  lost  days  (under 
the  Gospel  Dispensation),  that  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon 
all  liesh  (that  is,  on  Jews  and  Gentiles),  and  your  sons  and 
daughters  shall  prophesy"  or  speak  under  the  influence  of  the 
spirit.  This  prophesy  was  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
after  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ  had  continued  fifty 
days  in  prayer.  Thus  miraculously  was  the  spirit  poured 
out  upon  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem:  >v  Parthian-, 
and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Judea,  and  Capa- 
docia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Paphvlia,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  parts  of  Syria  and  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome, 
♦lews  and  Proselytes.  Cretes  and  Arabians  heard  the  Apos- 
tles speak  the  wonderful  words  of  God.r 

II.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  a  matter  of  promise,  by  Christ, 
to  His  disciples.  At  that  last  sad  conversation  with  them 
before  He  suffered  on  the  Cross,  He  said  to  them,  sorrowing 
over  His  departure:  "It  is  expedient  that  I  go  away:  for,  if 
1  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  (Paraclete)  will  not  come  unto 
you;  but  if  I  depart,  1  will  send  Him  unto  you."  And  as 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  by  God  the  Father,  so  the 
Father  and  the  Son  send  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  world,  in 
all  ages,  to  administer  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  kingdom 
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of  Christ,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  one  and  the  same  reign, 
to  the  end  of  time, —  a  spiritual  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  all  nations.  This  promise  began  to  be  fulfilled  on  th< 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  three  thousand  were  converted  in  a 
single  day.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  working  on  the  spirits  of 
men  in  all  ages.  Such  is  the  sublime  subject  here  presented 
to  view  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  better  suited  to 
a  volume  than  to  a  brief  discourse  on  this  synodical  occasion. 

It  is  very  common  to  preach  on  faith  in  God  and  in  Hi- 
word.  It  is  more  common  still  to  preach  on  faith  in  Qhrist 
as  the  only  Savior  of  lost  men,  hut.  who  arc  the  men  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  Lecture-room,  in  the  Sabbath  school,  every- 
where and  on  every  occasion,  that  preach  faith  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Promise;  who  make  everything  of  the  Spirit  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  God,  or  of  Christ  the  Savior  of  the 
world?  Both  ministers  and  common  Christians  are  con- 
stantly praying  about  it,  as  an  influence  to  be  poured  out. 
instead  of  praying  to  God,  the  Eternal  Spirit,  that  is  in  the 
world,  convincing  of  sin,  opening  the  heart  to  the  truth  as 
He  did  the  heart  of  Lydia,  k'to  attend  unto  all  things  spoken 
by  Paul,11  the  Apostle.  They  talk  of  the  Spirit  of  Promise  as 
it,  instead  of  He,  ''the  Spirit  of  Truth,'1  that  has  come  into 
the  world,  and  is  now  administering  to  mortals  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  since  He  has  risen  and  ascended  on  high. 
There  is  a  practical  unbelief  in  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
has  come  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ. 

For  example,  some  learned  divines,  years  ago,  were 
travelling  in  a  packet  on  the  Eric  Canal,  and  deliberately 
discussing  the  condition  of  the  heathen,  without  instruction 
in  the  Bible;  and  they  really  questioned  among  themselves 
whether  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  converted,  since  there 
was  no  word  in  their  language  for  God,  or  Christ,  or  the 
Spirit  —  often,  as  is  the  ease:  just  as  if  God  Himself,  who 
made  the  souls  of  alt  men,  put  spirits  within  them,  could  not 
find  access  to  the  creatures  lie  has  made.  Away  with  such 
want  of  faith  in  the  Spirit  of  Promise!  God  create  the  spirit 
ol  man,  and  not  be  able  as  the  Spirit,  omniscient,  omnipres- 
ent, and  eternal,  to  find  access  to  His  own  child,  however 
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(IcIkhchI  and  degraded!  The  success  of  Christian  missions 
for  tin!  last  fifty  years,  in  which  a  nation  of  Sandwich 
Inlanders  have  become  Christians  a  nation  born  in  a  day; 
die  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  christian- 
ized by  tens  of  thousands,  where,  t > 1 1 1  a  few  years  ago,  ,-i 
ravage  queen  butchered  all  Christian  subjects  in  her  power; 
1 1 u*  conversion  of  1 1 1  < *  benighted  and  degraded  Elottentots  of 
South  Africa,  where  a  chief  from  the  interior  came  with  a 
drove  of  entile  and  other  gifts  to  buy  a  missionary;  the 
conversion  of  the  Hindoos  of  India  and  the  breaking  dow  n  of 
the  adamantine  Avails  of  China,  where  a  native  came  a  bmg 
journey  of  three;  months  to  find  a  Jesus  Christ  man,  and 
embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus  and  of  the  promised  Spirit,  upon 
the  first  hearing  of  the  old  Gospel  story,  exclaiming,  "This  is 
the  very  Savior  1  need!" — these  and  many  other  proofs  exist 
that  God,  the  Spirit,  is  everywhere  and  in  every  place,  work- 
ing with  the  almighty  power  which  He  wrought  when  He 
raised  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  is  worthy  of  all  faith 
by  all  men,  as  the  administrator  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth,  since  He  has  arisen  and  ascended  to  His  throne  in  the 
heavens.  Indeed  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  works  by  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  His  realm  of  the  universe.  Yet  He 
usually  works  by  the  word  of  truth  itself.  He  is  called 
by  Christ  Himself  "The  Spirit  of  Truth" — the  very  con- 
servator of  the  truth  in  the  Universal  Church  on  earth, 
throughout  the  wide  world.  He  leads  and  guides  His  people 
into  all  truth.  He  takes  the  things  of  Christ  Himself,  and 
shows  them  unto  men,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands.  All  the 
light  of  the  ages  has  come  from  the  Spirit.  Even  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  minds  of  Socrates,  the  prince  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  Cicero,  the  chief  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  old 
Bible  prophets,  is  from  Him,  who  said,  "Let  there  be  light 
at  the  dawn  of  creation,"  and  light  was.  The  very  prophets 
themselves  "spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  word  of  God  "is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit" — a  two-edged 
sword,  dividing  asunder  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  He  is  a 
discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  invents  of  the  heart. 

But  who  is  sufficient  for  such  u  ministration  of  the  Spirit? 
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The  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians  say«  expressly:  "Not  thai 
wo  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,  to  think  anything  .-i-  of  oui 
selves,  but  our  sufficiency  .is  of  God,  who  also  hath  made  u- 
al)le  ministers  of  the  Now  Testament;  not  of  I  he  letter,  bul  of 
the  spirit:  for  the  letter  feillcth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life." 
"  Hut  if  the  ministration  of  death,  written  and  graven  in  stone, 
was  glorious,  so  that  the  children  of  [srael  could  not  stead- 
fastly behold  the  face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  glory  was  to  be  done  away,  how  shall  not  the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit  be  rather  glorious?  Now,  the 
Lord  is  that  Spirit."  For  i 4 the  law  came  by  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ."  The  law  was  given  by  the 
ministration  of  angels,  but  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God  by  the  Spirit-giving  dispensation  —  "The  Spirit  of  Prom- 
ise," "received  through  faith." 

Such,  in  the  conversion  of  men,  of  all  conditions  and  of  all 
nations,  is  the  almighty  power  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  in  pro- 
ducing the  moral  changes  of  the  wide  world. — in  the  revival 
of  His  work,  -His  wondrous  work  of  awakening  and  con- 
vincing men,  one  by  one.  by  tens  and  thousands,  wherever  the 
glorious  Gospel  is  preached  with  faith  in  the  promised  Spirit. 
So,  without  a  miracle,  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ  is 
to-be  accomplished,  and  the  Spiritual  millenium  (the  only 
millenium  I  believe  in)  is  to  appear,  when  the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  indeed  come:  and  "the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill 
the  earth,  as  the  water  covereth  the  sea." 

Such  is  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit  —  the  Dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit  through  the  Gospel. 

III.  This  Dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  matter 
also  of  prayer.  Christ  has  taught  that  God  is  more  ready  to 
give,  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  than  parents  are 
to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children.  Christ  has  Himself 
promised  the  Spirit.  He  has  set  an  example  of  praying  all 
night,  doubtless  for  the  Spirit,  given  Him  without  measure, 
to  sustain  His  human  nature  without  sin  amidst  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan  and  of  a  wicked  world,  and  amid  the  woes  oi 
lost  and  ruined  men.  And  why  should  not  we.  as  --able 
ministers"  of  the  New  Dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pray 
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mm]  preach  tin1  word,  sowing  "the  incorruptible  -<•<•<!  of  the 
word,*'  beside  nil  waters,  til!  the  dews  of  Divine  grace  and 
(lie  rain  of  righteousness  shall  descend  and  water  the  whole 
land,  like  u the  River  of  God?"  The  grcal  Nile  of  Egypl 
overflows  and  renders  thai  land  mosl  fruitful  of  the  finest  of 
wheat.  The  farmers  of  Colorado  and  of  the  other  Hoeky 
Mountain  States  and  Territories  of  America  irrigate,  with 
water-courses,  that  otherwise  barren  portion  of  our  country. 
And  why  not  Christ's  ministers,  elders,  and  all  the  people 
pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  first  brooded  over  the  waters 
of  this  entire  globe  itself,  till  all  nature,  and  all  tribes  of 
animals  in  sea,  and  land,  and  air,  and  mankind  sprang  full- 
formed  into  being,  so  that  God  Himself  pronounced  His  own 
handiwork  good  and  glorious?  Yet  how  much  more  glori- 
ous the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  renewing  and  reforming 
souls  ruined  by  the  fall! 

Such  is  our  glorious  ministry  under  the  Spirit  of  Promise. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  seek  to  carry  salvation  to  perishing 
mortals,  for  whom  Christ  died  and  the  Spirit  strives?  In 
season  and  out  of  season,  why  should  we  not  give  ourselves 
to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  we  ministers, 
and  elders,  and  deacons,  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  —  the  largest  Protestant  denomination  of  Christians 
in  the  whole  world  —  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  us? 
Why  not  pray,  and  work,  and  wait,  and  watch  for  souls  as 
those  that  must  give  account  at  the  great  day— for  which  all 
other  days  were  made  —  terrible  account  for  those  who 
bring  no  souls  with  them  saved  by  Christ,  and  sanctified  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Promise,  of  prophecy,  and  of  prayer,  home 
to  glory  I 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  inspires 
prophets  and  apostles,  but  ordinarily  uses  the  word  of  God, 
as  He  opened  the  heart,  of  Lydia  to  attend  unto  the  things 
spoken  by  the  Apostle.  uPaul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water; 
but  God  giveth  the  increase."  An  eminent  illustration  of 
the  word  and  Spirit  going  together  occurs  to  mind.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Levi  Spaulding,  of  Ceylon,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  said  to  the  Synod  of  IXtiea,  xSTew  York,  in  relating  the 
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first  revival  in  [ndiu,  among  the  heathen;  Wc  were  prayiii  ■ 
at  our  annua]  mooting  tor  :i  revival,  as  in  our  father] 
refreshings  wevo  multiplied  all  over  the  United  States.  \V< 
nil  kneeled  to  the  Father  of  .-ill  Spirits,  and  prayed  Him  in 
move  our  pupils  and  congregations  by  His  Spirit.  Oiw 
after  another  prayed  and  wept  before  God,  till  all  broke 
down  in  silence.  On  our  return  the  first  school  of  girls  \\c 
reached  was  moved  by  the;  Spirit,  in  advance  of  our  coming. 
The  school-rooms,  the  sleeping-rooms,  and  even  the  stairs 
were  filled  with  praying  and  weeping  daughters  of  heathen- 
ism, begging  God  to  make  them  Christians.  So  quickened 
were  we  missionaries  and  all  others  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Promise  that  wo  thought  of  going  right  out  among  the  untaughl 
and  untutored  heathen  with  the  tire  of  the  Spirit,  hut  we  soon 
found  that  this  lire  would  not  lap  up  such  a  sacrifice.  Take 
a  single  instance  of  a  Persian  girl,  of  whom  the  late  Dr. 
Coan  spoke,  lie  overheard  her  praying  with  much  entreaty, 
thus:  fctO  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me!  Pity,  O  Jesus, 
a  poor  Persian  girl!  I'm  a  poor  sinner.  Didst  Thou  not 
come  to  save  sinners  like  me,  and  die  even  to  save?  Do, 
Lord,  help  a  poor,  weak  girl!"  Then  (as  if  remembering 
that  she  was  a  woman  by  sex,  always  in  heathen  land- 
degraded  and  despised)  she  said:  tkBut  didst  Thou  not 
regard,  O  Lord,  the  Syro-Phenician  woman,  who  said  to 
Thee  'the  dogs  eat  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  masters' 
tables?'  Didst  Thou  not  heal  the  woman  that  but  touched 
the  hem  of  Thy  garment  ?  Didst  Thou  not  raise  Jairus 
daughter?  Didst  Thou  not  raise  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
the  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha,  and  weep  over  his  grave  F 
Reciting  each  case,  she  begged:  "Lord,  though  I  am  of  the 
sex  a  woman,  deign  to  take  compassion  on  me!"  And  He 
did,  and  she  is  now  among  the  savage  Koorcls  of  the  moun- 
tains, telling  them  of  Jesus. 

And  now,  beloved  brethren  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa,  he 
entreated  to  pray  for  the  Spirit;  be  tilled  with  the  Spirit. 
Be  like  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  men  and  women 
and  children  ' 4 full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'"  Set  your  heart  on 
a  revival  of  pure  and  undo  hied  religion,  like  the  first  eight 
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pioneer  ministers,  who,  with  their  wives  and  their  children, 
crossed  the  Mississippi  to  found  Presbyterian  churches  here 
in  Iowa,  composing  old  Des  Moines  Presbytery,  among 
whom  I  stand  before  you  the  very  last  one  Living  on  [owu 
soil.  There  was  William  W-.  Woods,  my  predecessor  in  the 
Stone  Church  of  [own  City,  who  made  much  of  religious 
clibrts  under  the  Spirit;  who  promoted  the  revival  ai  Kos 
suth  (Yellow  Springs),  which  "broke  out"  in  the  midst  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  1  attended  in  Iowa. 
Several  young  men  wore  then  and  there  horn  of  the  Spirit, 
hopefully;  and  some  of  them  are  here  as  good  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Oh!  we  had  revivals?  then  in  Prcsbyterial 
meetings.  And  it  was  worth  going  around  the  globe  to 
witness  such  a  blessing  in  a  Presbytery. 

And  there  was  William  11.  Williams,  w  ho  rode  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Iowa  on  horseback,  with  his  overcoat  and 
umbrella  tied  on  behind  his  saddle,  to  preach  Jesus,  especial- 
ly to  children,  as  he  was  a  teacher,  w  ho  closed  his  life  in 
good  works  of  the  Gospel  in  Henderson  vi  lie,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  went  with  a  consumptive  son.  They  lie  together, 
lie  wrote  me  once  (I  have  the  letter  now)  how  lie  went  with- 
out breakfast,  on  foot,  to  preach,  across  the  River  Des  Moines, 
in  the  edge  of  Missouri,  at  a  time  when  the  crust  of  ice  and 
snow  broke  under  him  at  every  step.  His  address  was 
particularly  to  the  young,  "Take  fast  hold  of  instruction, 
for  she  is  thy  life,"  Good  brother!  He  was  very  good  and 
dear  to  us  all,  and  to  me  especially* 

There  was  Gamaliel  C.  Beam  an,  a  graduate  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary — a  missionary,  first,  like  W.  W. 
Woods,  in  Indiana:  and  then,  in  Montrose,  Iowa,  opposite 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  that  plague-spot  of  Mormonism.  The 
Mormons  stole  his  good  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle  on  their 
way  through  the  wild  tract  to  Kanesville,  now  Council 
Bl litis.  Then  he  founded  the  church  at  Groton  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  where,  during  the  the  late  civil  war.  he 
stood  by  his  home,  with  his  rifle  in  hand,  to  keep  oft" invaders 
from  Missouri  —  the  hero  of  two  wars — but,  mosl  of  all.  the 
warrior  with  the  world  and  the  flesh  and  the  devil! 
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There,  too,  was  good  brother  Thomp  on  Bird,  who 
founded  the  church  we  now  meet  in,  lie  also  was  u  gradu 
ate  of  Andover  Seminary  and  ;i  missionary  in  Indiana,  who 
came  here  in  LS4S,  and  lived  in  ;t  barrack  of  the  old  ion,  by 
permission  of  the  United  Stairs  officer  in  command,  during 
the  first  winter,  till  lie  built  a  log  cabin;  and  as  he  wrote  me, 
had  uone  room  only,  so  snug  and  warm  as  not  to  freeze  hi 
feet,"  Bui  he  did  freeze  his  hands  riding  over  tin-  prairies. 
And,  by  ' 4 close  packing,"  he  got  forty  hearers  in  it  for  preach 
illg,  by  putting  the  children  on  the  bed.  He  had  a  clilU'Ch  of 
seven  women  and  one  man.  not  suitable  for  ;t  ruling  elder, 
almost  literally  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Scripture,  that 
"Seven  women  shall  take  hold  of  one  man  to  he  called  by  the 
name  of  Christians.1'  Father  Bell,  of  tlx-  other  branch  of  our 
church,  said  he  had  no  church,  because  he  had  no  elder  in  it. 
He  came  on  horseback  to  Des  Moines  Presbytery,  at  Kossuth, 
crossing  the  Cjhicaqua  as  best  he  could,  and  inquired  whether 
he  indeed  had  a  church  in  our  estimation,  a  true  church, 
and  was  assured  that  a  church  always  existed  before  an 
election  of  elders,  since  there  must  be  a  body  of  believers 
composing  a  church,  before  they  could  choose  an  elder. 

Mr.  Bird  was  our  pioneer,  or  western-most  missionary 
in  1819;  and  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  Agent 
thought  it  almost  a  waste  of  money  to  sustain  him  here. 
Yet,  see  what  God  wrought  through  him  by  His  Holy 
Spirit,  in  this  now  the  Capital  city  of  Iowa!  The  first 
wooden  church  edifice  erected  here  cost  toil  and  sacrifice. 
The  pine  lumber  was  hauled  on  wagons  from  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  cost  over  a  hundred  dollars  a  thousand  feet.  But 
to  return  to  his  early  privations  and  sufferings!  He  went 
to  Presbytery  in  Cedar  Rapids,  all  the  long,  weary  way,  on 
foot,  and  so  blistered  his  feet  that  the  skin  came  off  with  his 
socks;  and  the  blessed  good  mother  in  our  Israel  still  lives 
there  who  furnished  warm  water  and  clean  stockings  for 
him,  almost  fulfilling  the  Apostle's  words:  "Hath  washed 
the  disciple's  feet/'  The  brethren  made  up  a  purse  and  sent 
him  home  in  the  stage.  May  she  long  live,  like  the  "big 
woman"  of  old.  who  had  a  prophet's  chamber,  and  set  a  little 
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•  ,>.!■•  Mini  ;i  candlestick  for  the  man  of  God,  who  came  often 
!  ii  way.  For,  good  women,  as  ofl  as  ye  have  done  this,  or 
,  \rn  f'iven  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  w  disciple,  ye  have  done  ii 
unto  Christ.  Never  lei  Bible  hospitality  die  out  in  our 
Church  and  community,  with  the  l»i<_r  houses  and  hotels  of 
these  times.  Remember,  thai  if  God  did  not  then,  as  now, 
make  great  houses  and  many  room-  in  this  western  wilder 
ness,  lie  did  make  a  plenty  of  hazel  thickets  in  which  to  go 
uside  a  while  and  pray,  and  keep  the  heart  with  all  dili- 
gence. 

Then  there  was  Williston  Jones,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Presbyterian  church  there,  all 
equipped  with  stoves  and  bell.  He  was  wont  to  scour  the; 
Cedar  Valley  with  his  mules  (a  very  unscriptural  rig,  J 
must  say);  and  he  was  never  satisfied  if  he  did  not  see 
sinners  all  the  time  converted.  He  used  to  wear  down  a 
span  or  two  almost  every  year.  lie  lies  in  his  grave  in 
Missouri.  He  went  straight  from  a  protracted  meeting  to 
the  Savior,  with  these  words  on  his  dying  lips:  "May  they 
all  he  converted!1' 

But  last,  and  not  least,  in  our  eight,  was  John  C.  Ewing, 
who  deceased  at  YYniterset.  He  was  lovely  as  John  the 
Apostle.  O  my  brother,  O  my  six  brothers  in  the  Lord, 
you  were  precious  to  us,  to  me  especially,  as  the  last  comer 
to  Iowa  of  you  all!  (rod,  the  Holy  Spirit,  keep  ward  and 
watch  over  your  sainted  dust,  till  Christ,  at  the  first  resurrec- 
tion, shall  bring  us  all  up,  as  well  as  those  that  shall  then  be 
alive,  to  His  heavenly  kingdom.  Blessed  Spirit,  that  buried 
Moses,  be  the  guardian  of  us  all,  and  bring  us  home  to  the 
heavenly  mansions! 

And  what  shall  I  say  more  (  These  all  died  in  the  faith 
of  the  promised  Spirit.  Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the 
worthies  of  the  other  branch  of  our  now  united  Church  and 
now  consolidated  Synod. 

Fathers  Cowles  and  Bell  deceased,  and  Rev.  E.  Mead  of 
Davenport,  and  Rev.  James  1).  Mason,  who  still  live,  like 
Rev.  Dr.  Glen.  Wood,  who  early  left  our  Iowa  field  for 
Illinois,  founding  the  Church,  and  building  the  first  edifice 
at  Keokuk  free  of  debt. 
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And,  as  old  John  Knox  wafi  wont  to  pray,  "Give  tin 
Scotland  or  I  die!"  so  may  WO  all  pray,  give  our  great  St 

of  Iowa  lo  Clmst.  Iowa,  grown  from  forty  Ihon  and  ton 
million  and  two-thirds  sfnec  the  present  t  'onvener  of  this  Si 
Synod  (irst  spied  out  this  goodly  land,  in  1839  and  1840; 
and  since  he  has  lived  at  Iowa  City,  now  the  thirty-third  ycui 
of  his  pilgrimage  in  this  once  "howling  wilderness,"  in- 
habited 1)3'  wild  Indians  and  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

Let  Presbytcrianism,  the  friend  of  liberty  in  Church  and 
State,  a  form  of  religion  "without  a  bishop"  (such^as  th* 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  the  MTcthodisI 
Episcopal  Churches  have);  and  a  Stale  without  a  king  — 
a  Church  with  a  written  constitution  and  charter  of  our 
liberties  —  a  Church  in  which  the  Miehlenburg  confession 
of  faith  and  civil  liberty  arise  before  Thomas  Jcilerson  ever 
penned  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Hut  1  mistake 
when  1  say  no  bishop;  we  arc  all  bishops  by  our  book,  with 
equality  in  the  ministry.  Let  us,  then,  magnify  our  office. 
Let  error  and  infidelity,  and  bold,  mocking  atheism  die  out 
of  our  commonwealth  and  nation,  while  we  preach  the  truth,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  Promise.  "The  Spirit  makes  easy 
work,"  once  said  a.  ruling  elder  years  ago.  It  is  easy  to 
pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  it  is  easy  to  preach  with  the  Spirit 
breathing  on  the  preacher  and  the  people,  and  giving  sover- 
eignty to  the  word  of  God.  So  George  Wliitlield  and  the 
Wesleys  preached  in  England;  and  hundreds  were  converted 
in  a  day.  So  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Davis  and  other 
Presbyterian .  worthies  and  evangelists,  such  as  Nettleton  in 
the  Congregational  order,  preached  and  many  believed. 
Nor  has  lay  agency  ever  been  wanting,  good  elders  and 
deacons,  standing  as  the  body-guards  of  our  ministry,  while 
our  whole  sacramental  host  has  followed  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  and  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  as  many 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are  the  Sons  of  God. 

But  the  field  is  not  only  Iowa  —  "the  Held  is  the  world." 
Give  it  all  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  now 
administering  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  men,  in  the 
place  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Lord.     Let  the  world  be 
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•*  regenerated,  redeemed,  and  disenthralled"  from  sin  and 
Satan;  r 1 1 1< t  He  who  lms  a  right  to  reign,  reign  over  all 
nations.  One  man,  Cull  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  chase  ;i 
thousand,  and  two  put  ton  thousand  enemies  of  Christianity 
t<>  flight.  Let  all  our  institutions  become  schools  of  the 
blessed  Spirit.  Too  long  has  our  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  been  counting  up  the  people  of  God,  and  been  cur-col 
like  David  in  numbering  the  people.  Il  is  not  by  the  might 
of  numbers,  but  l<by  My  Spirit,'1  saith  the  Lord,  that  victory 
is  obtained.    He  can  save  by  few  or  many. 

Our  Church,  too,  in  common  with  other  branches  of- "the 
general  Church,  have  been  fighting  atheism  and  infidelity, 
that  has  lately  descended  to  the  lower  classes,  as  it  was 
formerly  prevalent  among  the  higher  orders  of  society. 
ikLct  them  alone — the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind:  and  if  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  (hey  both  shall  tall  into  the  ditch." 

There  is  a  restiveness  in  ministers  and  churches.  They 
want  to  introduce  liturgies,  as  Dr  Hodge  advocated  in 
Princeton  before  he  died.  And,  since,  Prof.  Hitchcock  of 
Union  Seminary,  New  York,  Prof.  Hopkins  of  Auburn 
Seminary,  and  many  lesser  lights  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
are  following  suit,  all  being  unmindful  that  the  prayers  of 
Moses  the  man  of  God,  the  psalms  and  the  prayers  of  David 
and  of  Habakkuk —  in  short,  the  prayers  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  and  martyrs,  the  Bible  itself,  is  the  best  prayer-book. 
Payson  knew  how  to  pray,  said  a  man  of  the  world.  Then 
comes  the  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  sound  Calvinism  of 
our  Confession  of  Faith — - u  the  guilt,  of  Adam's  sin  " — -and  all 
that,  not  knowing  that  "guilt"  has  two  senses,  criminality  and 
liability  to  the  consequences  of  other's  sins. 

The  peace  and  quiet  of  the  whole  Church  is  thus  dis- 
turbed, and  the  true  basis  of  sound  doctrine  undermined. 
Let  them  alone,  but  preach  the  Godhead  of  Christ  and  the 
Godhead  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Preach  and  pray  for  a  revival 
of  pure  and  undcfiled  religion  in  all  our  churches.  Set  your 
hearts  on  it.  Do  not  give  up  faith  in  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit,  but  hold  out  as  ministers  and  elders  and  people — make 
a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  for  the 
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Spirit  of  God,  and  the  word  of  God  find  the  providence  i 
God  arc  all  ministered  by  that  .-.tine  Spirit  <>l  Promise. 

Now,  bo  entreated,  sis  by  Paul  the  aged,  by  the  example 
of  inspired  men  and  women  of  the  Old  Dispensation  and  of 
the  New  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel;  by  blessed  martyrs; 
by  the  worthies  of  all  later  ages;  by  the  example  of  the  dead 
and  living  among  us,  to  be  tilled  with  the  Spirit.  Consider 
the  love  of  t he  Spirit.  It  is  lie  that  loves  to  make  you  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Lord'  Almighty.  Read  Philips*  Love  of 
the  Spirit. 

Consider  how  Christ  has  loved  the  Church  and  sent  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  perfeet  a  Church  without  spol  or  wrinkle. 
Love  and  labor  for  the  Church.  Give  for  its  enlargement 
and  establishment — the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  who  died 
for  it.  Make  sacrifices  for  it.  Said  a  merchant  in  St.  Law- 
rence county,  New  York,  who  repaired  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Fort  Covington  and  was  congratulated  thereon: 
"It  is  worth  while1  to  work  hard  to  have  something  to  give." 
Take  church  expenses  and  Presbyterial  and  Synodical  appor- 
tionments as  a  necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  Church,  the 
Presbytery,  the  Synod,  and  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
Lord's  table,  if  no  ordinary  time  will  move  the  people. 
Plead  for  the  Church  over  the  emblems  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  that  lie  may  till  you  with  all  the  graces  and  fruits  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  that  you  may  abound  in  every  good  word 
and  work,  and  serve  Christ  and  your  generation  to  the  end. 
Die  with  your  armor  on  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  your 
spirit. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  sublime  subject  of  the  Apostle 
— the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  O.  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 
this  once  bless  the  words  of  the  chief  Apostle,  that  we  may 
receive  thee,  thou  Spirit  of  Promise,  through  faith! 
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LEWIS    AND    CLARKE'S  EXPEDITION. 

INCIDENTS  ON  THE  WKNTKRN  RORDER  OF  IOWA  IN  Wit, 
BY   HON.   A.    B.  PULTON. 

^fi^N  May,  1804,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  under  author- 
ity and  direction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

<&Ti>  „  States,  started  on  their  inemoral)lc  and  perilous 
;  '  *  -serf  '  ,  .     .  ,  , 

Y>j*    <>  voyage  of  exploration  up  the  Missouri  River,  lheir 

%  party  consisted  of  forty-two  persons,  twenty-one  of  whom 
x  were  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army.  Al  that  time-thc 
"X1  were  but  two  small  white  settlements  bordering  on  the 
j  Missouri  River— one  at  St.  Charles,  twenty-two  miles  up, 
1  and  the  other  at  La  Charette  Creek,  sixty-eight  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  latter  consisted  of  only  seven 
poor  French  families.  The  boats  in  which  the  explorers 
embarked  consisted  of  a  keel-boat,  fifty-five  feet  long,  partly 
covered,  and  two  pirogues,  or  open  boats,  of  smaller  size. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  steam  navigation. 

After  numerous  wonderful  adventures  and  strange  inter- 
views with  the  Osages  and  other  tribes,  we  find  the  explorers, 
on  the  14th  of  duly,  1804,  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Nishna- 
botna,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  Iowa.  There  they 
encountered  a  herd  of  elk,  the  first  they  had  seen  in  their 
passage  up  the  Missouri.  The  fact  is  noted,  that  at  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles  up  the  Missouri, 'above  the  mouth  of  the  Nish- 
nobotna,  the  latter  stream  is  but  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  former.  On  the  22d,  the  party  encamped  on  the  Iowa  side 
of  the  Missouri,  at  a  point  about  ten  miles  above  Platte 
River,  where  they  remained  until  the  27th,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  observations,  holding  interviews  with  the  natives,  and 
preparing  dispatches  to  the  Government,  to  be  transmitted  by 
messengers  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  thus  tar. 
This  station,  or  encampment,  was  near  the1  mouth  of  Mosquito 
Creek,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Mills  County.  Here  they 
found  a  great  abundance  of  ripe  wild  grapes,  and  saw  deer, 
wild  turkeys  and  grouse.  Continuing  their  journey,  on  the 
30th  they  again  encamped  for  three  days  at  a  point  on  the 
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Nebraska  side  of  the  river,  where  they  held  n  council  with 
tho  Otoes  unci  the  Missouris.    From  this  circumstance,  they 

named  the  place  Council    Bluffs.     Il   was  :i    short  distanc< 

above  the  site  of  our  present  city  of  thai  name,  but  on  tin- 
other  side  of  the  river.  On  the  fourth  day,  after  leaving 
cam])  at  Council  Muffs,  the  boats  passed  the  mouth  of  another 
little  Iowa  river,  called  by  their  French  guide  Petite  Rivier* 
<1<H  Sioux,  or  Little  Sioux  Lliver.  The  Sioux  Indians  called 
it  Eaneali/wadepou,  or  Stone  River. 

After  many  more  brief  stoppages  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  on  the  L8th  of  August  they  landed  on  the  Nebraska 
side,  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
present  Iowa  county  of  Woodbury.  Here  they  held  another 
council  with  a  party  of  Otoe  and  Missouri  chiefs,  who  received, 
a  number  of  the  presents  with  which  the  explorers  had  been 
provided.  They  had  now  accomplished  about  one  thousand 
miles  of  their  journey  without  any  serious  disaster,  or  the  loss 
of  any  of  the  party.  In  camp  on  the  L9th,  at  the  place  where 
the  council  was  held,  Sergeant  Charles  Floyd,  of  the  expedi- 
tion, became  very  sick,  and  remained  so  all  night.  The  next 
morning,  however,  which  was  Monday,  August  20th,  the 
party  set  out  on  their  passage  up  the  river.  Having,  as  the 
account  says,  "'a  tine  wind  and  tine  weather,"  they  made 
thirteen  miles,  and  at  "1  o'clock  v.  M.  landed  for  dinner  on  the 
Iowa  side  of  the  river.  The  place  of  landing  was  under  some 
bluffs  that  approached  near  the  river.  Here  Sergeant  Floyd 
became  worse,  and  it  was  soon  evident  to  his  companions  that 
he  must  die.  A  little  before  his  death  he  said  to  Capt.  Clarke, 
UI  am  going  to  leave  you;  I  want  you  to  write  me  a  letter." 
Before  he  could  impart  further  directions,  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  he  passed  away,  as  the  journal  of  the  expedition 
says,  u  with  a  composure  that  justified  the  high  opinion  we 
had  formed  of  his  firmness  and  good  conduct." 

Near  the  place  of  his  death  the  body  of  Sergeant  Floyd 
was  buried  by  his  comrades  w  ith  the  honors  due  to  a  brave 
soldier.  The  grave  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  bluff,  some  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Missouri.  It  was  marked 
by  a  cedar  post,  on  which  the  name  of  the  deceased  was 
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inscribed,  with  the  elate  of  his  death.  A.  short  di  tnncc  above 
I  lie  place  of  interment,  u  small  river,  aboul  thirty  yards  wide. 
Mows  into  the  Missouri,  and  here  the  party  encamped  until 
lliu  next  day.  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  gave  to  this  stream 
the  name  u Floyd  River,'1  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
lirst  man  who  had  fallen  in  this  expedition. 

Nearly  eighty  years  have  passed  away  since  that  bright 
summer  afternoon,  when  that  little  grief-stricken  hand  of 
adventurers  gathered  on  the. summit  of  thai  "prairie  hill/'  as 
they  termed  it,  to  perform  the  last  sad  rites  on  the  mortal 
remains  of  one  of  their  beloved  companions.  For  nearly  half 
a  century  from  thai  day  the  savage  continued  to  hold  undis- 
puted possession  of  all  that  vast  region,  and  still  that  frail 
wooden  monument  remained  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the 
dead.  It  was  during  the  great  freshet,  in  the  spring  of  hsr>7, 
that  the  turbulent  Missouri  swept  away  a  portion  of  tie1  bin  if, 
so  as  to  expose  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  soldier.  Then 
the  good  citizens  of  Sioux  City  and  vicinity  came  together  one 
day,  and  re-interred  them  some  distance  hack  from  the  river 
on  the  same  bluff.  Judge  3VL  F.  Moore  delivered  an  oration, 
and  other  appropriate  ceremonies  marked  the  occasion. 


MEMORIAL  OF  SERGEANT  FLOYD. 

BY  THE   SAME  AUTHOIi. 

A  band  of  noble  men  were  they, 
Who,  on  that  fair  midsummer  day, 
Moored  their  rude  craft  by  yonder  shore, 
Where  broad  Missouri's  writers  roar. 

Three  moons  ere  this,  with  buoyant  heart, 
Each  man  went  forth  to  act  his  part; 
With  leaders  brave  did  they  embark 
Chivalric  Lewis  and  noble  Clarke. 

Where  now  we  see  proud  cities,  then 
Were  prowling  beasts  and  savage  men; 
And  each  new  scene  was  weird  and  wild— 
The  home  of  Nature's  untaught  child. 

Passed  many  weary,  toilsome  days, 
Till  August's  sun  sent  down  his  rays; 
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Where  &  Limpid!  stream  pours  its  tide, 
One.  brave  comrade  grew  sick  and  died. 

No  mother's  form  or  loving  face 

Bent  o'er  her  Hon  in  that  lone  place; 

But  comrades  felt  the  painful  void 

When  stern  Death  claimed  the  faithful  Floyd. 

With  tender  hands  his  form  they  laid 

In  coffin  plain  and  rudely  made; 

And  high  above  Missouri's  wave 

They  made  their  loved  companion's  grave. 

With  honors  to  a  soldier  due  - 
Faithful  to  every  trust,  and  true 
A  weeping  band  on  that  sad  day 
Consigned  to  earth  a  comrade's  clay. 

They  laid  his  form  beneath  the  sod, 
Where  white  man's  foot  had  never  trod; 
The  place  with  cedar  shaft  they  marked, 
Then  on  their  journey  far  embarked. 

The  gentle  winds  and  summer  rains 
Sang  requiems  o'er  the  lone  remains; 
Wild  winter's  blast,  nor  drifting  snows, 
Disturbed  the  soldier's  sweet  repose. 

Passed  half  one  hundred  years,  or  more, 
And  white  men  sought  again  that  shore: 
But  now  to  build  a  city  fair, 
The  commerce  of  the  world  to  share. 

And  still  the  soldier's  grave  was  seen 

On  that  high  mound  of  prairie  green, 

Marked  by  the  shaft  of  cedar  wood, 

That  through  the  changing  years  had  stood. 

But,  year  by  year,  the  mighty  stream, 
Down  which  the  mountain  waters  teem, 
Swept  nearer  to  that  sacred  mound 
Where  the  soldier  slept  in  peace  profound. 

At  last  the  tide  of  mountain  rains 
Exposed  the  long  interred  remains; 
But  there  were  kindly  hands  to  save, 
And  dig  again  the  soldier's  grave. 
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Still  further  from  the  surging  stream, 
Where  waters  of  Missouri  gleam, 
And  with  the  limpiil  Floyd  in  new, 
They  made  the  soldier's  grave  anew. 

The  little  stream  thai  bears  Ms  name 
Still  murmurs  sweet  his  modest  fame, 
And  tells  to  each  succeeding  hosl 
Of  one  who  dictl  at  duty's  post. 
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DISTANT  VIEW  Of  COLFAX . 

axo  the           j  "             ^  _  si 

¥ 

PUBLIC  SPRING-. 

ij^HIS   noted    Sanitarium  is  situated  on  the 

"Great   Rock    l;lanrl    Route,"   335  miles 

west  of  Chicago,    and    ?3    milc-s    east    of  Des 

Moines. 

A  company  havo  purchased  the  old  Spring  and  the  new  one,  and 
talk  of  erecting  a  magnificent  hotel. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JUDGE  CARLETON. 

BY    L.    B.   PATTERSON,  ATTORNEY". 

^MES  P.  CARLETON,  Jr.,  was  born  February  24th, 
L812,  in  Cumberland,  Maryland;  was  educated  n\ 
^college  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania;  studied  law  in 
tT&  8     the  office  of  B.  W«  Howard,  in  his  native  town,  was 
«  admitted  to  practice,  and  started  for  a  western  location 
•j.  at  about,  his  majority,    lie  located  in  Covington,  Foun- 
£   tain  County,  Indiana,  where  he  rapidly  built  up  a  business. 
I    Was,  in  a  short  time,  elected  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Legislature,  from  Fountain  County.    Married   Louisa,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Peter  II.  and  Elizabeth  Patterson.    In  tin 
year  1841,  he,  in  company  with  his  father-in-law  and  family, 
started  for  Iowa  City,  Jowa,  where  they  arrived  on  the  27tl; 
day  of  April,  1811. 

He  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  company  with 
his  father-in-law,  in  Iowa  City,  soon  after  his  arrival,  hut  in  a 
short  time  his  partner  retired  from  the  profession.  The 
Judge's  office  was  of  the  backwoods  style,  being  a  one-story 
log  office,  located  on  Iowa  Avenue,  where  a  paint-shop  now 
stands,  just  west  of  O'Hanlon  &  Son's  boot  and  shoe  store. 
In  this  office  at  the  time  were  gathered  as  students  of  Black- 
stone,  office  boys,  with  William  Smyth,  afterwards  the 
Judge's  successor  on  the  bench,  and  later  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, since  deceased;  also  A.  A.  Patterson,  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law;  and  his  brother. 
L.  B.  Patterson,  attorney,  now  in  practice;  in  Iowa  City. 

In  the  year  1843,  Judge  Carleton  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Iowa  from  Johnson  County,  and 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  session,  which  con- 
vened at  Iowa  City  In  December,  1843.  At  the  first  election 
after  the  admission  of  Iowa  as  a  State,  he  was  elected  District 
Judge  of  Iowa  for  the  Fourth  Judicial  District,  which  was  at 
that  time  composed  of  the  following  counties:  Johnson,  Linn. 
Benton,  Iowa.  Poweshiek.  Jasper.  Polk,  Dallas,  Tama,  Mar- 
shall, Story,  Boone,  and  the  counties  west.    The  first  court 
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I;,  Id  ai  Dos  Moines,  after  wo  were  ;i  State,  was  held  by  Judge 
( 'arlcton.  The  position  of  Judge  was  held  by  him  until  his 
death,  on  August  3d,  I  s.v_>. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife  was  Mary,  the 
<  I  mu  Miter  of  Rev.  A.  Young,  who  still  survives  him,  with  two 
daughters.  His  children,  by  his  first  wife,  died  before  attain- 
ing majority. 

As  a  lawyer,  Judge  Carlcton  had  few  superiors.  In  the 
trial  of  a  cause  by  a  .jury,  he  was  quick  to  apprehend  the 
strong  points  in  a  ease,  and  to  make  the  evidence  clear  to  the 
jury  hy  his  logic,  impulsive  eloquence,  and  honesty  of  purpose 
in  whatever  he  undertook.  At  the  time  when  lie  was  in  suc- 
cessful practice,  cases  were  more  frequently  tried  and  won  by 
successful  attacks  upon  the  jury  than  at  present.  In  such 
trials  he  was  very  successful,  and  was  almost  always  retained 
on  one  side  of  all  jury  trials  in  his  county. 

As  a  Judge,  he  was  pure  in  purpose,  of  incorruptible 
integrity  and  honesty,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his 
position,  holding  in  contempt  any  kind  of  trickery  and  subter- 
fuge that  might  be  attempted  in  his  court;  kind  and  courteous 
to  all,  especially  SO  to  the  younger  men  of  the  profession. 
He  was  quick  to  comprehend  all  the  points  in  a  case,  and 
decided  them  with  great  promptness,  always  giving  a  reason 
therefor  so  clear  that  the  losing  party  generalty  were  con- 
vinced of  its  correctness.  When,  however,  he  was  in  error 
and  convinced  of  the  same,  none  was  ever  more  anxious  and 
ready  to  make  apology  and  reparation.  At  times  on  the 
bench  he  was  unable  to  control  his  nervous  and  sensitive 
organization,  and  would  manifest  impatience  in  trying  to 
listen  to  a  prosy  or  stupid  argument,  since  his  quickness  of 
intellect  had  comprehended  all  at  a  single  glance  upon  the 
first  settlement  of  the  points.  The  occasions,  however,  were 
rare.  By  some  it  was  thought  he  carried  on  the  bench  too 
much  of  the  technicalities  of  the  law.  In  extenuation,  it  may 
be  said  that  many  lawyers  of  his  period  were  trained  rigidly 
in  the  school  of  technicalities:  he  was  well  versed  in  such 
knowledge,  which  he  used  very  effectively  in  his  practice.  It 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  if  at  times  he  could  not  entirely 
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eradicate  it  from  his  judicial  nets,  [n  truthfulness,  however,  ii 
can  bo  said  of  him  thai  with  any  defects  he  may  have  had, 
his  reputation  as  u  Judge  stands  fully  equal  to  that  of  his 
judicial  brethren  of  the  period. 

As  a  politician,  he  was  always  a  Democrat,  and  rendered 
(o  the  party  effective  aid;  hence  his  elevation  to  the  bench 
both  in  [own  and  Indiana  being  a  very  effective  stump 
speaker,  and  having  few  superiors  in  arousing  the  masses  to 
action. 

The  great  secret  of  his  success  and  advancement  after,  all 
was  his  severely  studious  habits  and  application  to  business. 
His  most  eloquent  appeals  to  the  jury,  or  to  his  constituency 
or  friends,  were  not  simply  the  impulse  or  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  as  was  very  frequently  thought.  They  were  the 
coinage  of  intense  thought  and  reflection  on  the  subject,  us  the 
writer  has  been  frequently  informed  by  the  Judge. 


INFANTILE  INQUIRIES. 

Tell  me,  ()  mother!  when  I  grow  old, 
Will  my  hair,  which  my  sisters  say  is  like  gold, 
Grow  grey  as  the  old  man's,  weak  and  poor, 
Who  asks  for  alms  at  our  pillared  door? 
Will  I  look  as  sad,  will  I  speak  as  slow- 
As  he,  when  he  told  us  his  tale  of  woe? 
Will  my  hands  then  shake,  and  my  eyes  be  dim? 
Tell  me,  ()  mother!  will  i  grow  like  him? 

He  said   -but  I  know  not  what  lie  meant  — 
That  his  aged  heart  with  sorrow  was  rent. 
He  spoke  of  the  grave  as  a  place  of  rest, 
Where  the  weary  sleep  in  peace,  and  are  blest; 
And  he  told  how  his  kindred  there  were  laid, 
And  the  friends  with  whom  in  his  youth  he  played: 
And  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  fell, 
And  my  sisters  wept  as  they  heard  his  tale. 

He  spoke  of  a  home,  where,  in  childhood's  glee, 
He  chased  from  the  wild  flower  the  singing  bee; 
And  followed  afar,  with  a  heart  as  light 
As  its  sparkling  wings,  the  butterfly's  flight ; 
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And  pulled  young  Mower:;,  where  they  grew  'neath  the  t* 
Of  the  .sun's  Pair  Light,  by  his  own  blue  b\  reams; 
yet,  be  left  all  these,  through  the  eartb  to  roam! 
Why,  0  mother!  did  he  leave  his  home? 

'Calm  thy  young  thoughts,  my  own  fair  child, 

The  fancies  of  youth  in  age  are  beguiled; — 

Though  pale  grow  thy  cheeks,  and  thy  hair  turn  grey, 

Time  cannot  steal  the  soul's  youth  away! 

There's  a  land  of  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak, 

Where  age  never  wrinkles  tho  dweller's  cheek; 

But  enjoy  thy  life,  fair  boy,  like  thee  — 

It  was  there  the  old  man  longed  to  be! 

'For  lie  knew  that  those  with  whom  he  had  played, 
In  his  heart's  youth  joy,  'neath  their  cottage  shade  — 
Whose  love  he  shared,  when  their  songs  and  mirth 
Brightened  the  gloom  of  this  sinful  earth  — 
Whose  names  from  our  world  had  passed  away, 
As  flowers  in  the  breath  of  an  autumn  day  — 
He  knew  that  they,  with  all  sufferings  done, 
Encircled  the  throne  of  the  Holy  One! 

'Though  ours  be  a  pillared  and  lofty  home, 
Where  want  with  his  pale  train  never  may  come, 
Oh!  scorn  not  the  poor,  with  the  scorner's  jest, 
Who  seek  in  the  shade  of  our  hall  to  rest; 
For  He  who  hath  made  them  poor  may  soon 
Darken  the  sky  of  our  glowing  noon, 
And  leave  us  with  woe,  in  the  world's  bleak  wild! 
Oh!  soften  the  griefs  of  the  poor,  my  child!' 

[This  anonymous  poetry  was  selected  for  the  holidays,  the  season  of 
gifts  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.    Its  lines  are  truly  tender  and  touching.] 
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A  DELL  NEAR  COLFAX,  IOWA.  ON  THE  "GREAT  RUCK  ISLAND  ROUTE." 
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HUMMER'S  BELL. 

BY  SAMUEL  MAGILL. 

[nthe  Presbyterian  church,  pretty  high  in  fchesteeple, 
Hung  it  loud-sounding  bell,  to  call  together  all  the  people. 
That  bell  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  heard  it  sound: 

Tt  rung  so  loud  it  OOUld  be  heard  for  many  mike  around. 

The  minister  who  labored  t  here  did  not  exactly  suit: 

The  people  thought  they'd  let  him  slide,  but  he  was  rather  cute. 

lie  did  not  get  his  salary  for  which  they  had  agreed, 

And  he  was  bound  to  have  it,  and  he  knew  lie  could  succeed. 

And  he  had  formed  a  plan  which  to  Margrave  he  did  tell: 

He  would  ascend  the  steeple,  and  let  down  that  handsome  bell. 

He  put  up  a.  long  ladder,  went  up  to  the  steeple  door, 

And  the  bell  came  down  with  a  rush  and  landed  on  the  floor. 

Then  came  on  his  trouble:  the  ladder  was  taken  away, 

And  he  was  up  in  the  steeple— and  there  he  had  to  stay. 

He  preaehed  a  louder  sermon  than  lie  ever  preached  before, 

Which  pleased  those  who  heard  him,  for  they  all  laughed  the  more. 

Van  Fleet  sent  up  a  wagon,  and  the  bell  was  loaded  in; 

And  the  driver  never  thought  he  had  committed  a  sin. 

He  took  the  bell  to  a  rapid  creek,  and  sunk  it  very  deep; 

And  there  it  stayed  for  months,  while  Hummer  was  left  to  weep. 

Aud  when  the  crowd  dispersed,  Margrave  put  up  the  ladder: 
Then  Hummer  hurried  down,  and  no  man  was  ever  madder. 
And  when  he  found  the  bell  was  gone— just  spirited  away — 
He  knew  his  case  was  hopeless,  and  he  had  no  more  to  say. 

That  night  the  people  assembled  at  the  Crummy  hotel, 

Where  Hummer,  Margrave  and  Clark  were  planning  to  get  the  bell. 

Ma  gill  was  then  elected  to  demand  the  missing  arm: 

He  told  them  to  give  it  up,  or  the  crowd  might  do  them  harm. 

They  all  declared,  they  did  not  know  where  it  could  then  be  found, 
For  none  of  them  had  seen  the  arm  while  they  were  moving  round. 
The  committee  then  reported  just  what  it  had  to  tell: 
That  the  missing  arm  was  lost  of  the  famous  Hummer  bell. 

Next  day  they  made  an  effort,  and  searched  the  country  round: 
But  they  never  struck  the  trail  where  the  bell  could  then  be  found. 
They  lost  all  their  labor  in  their  hunting  exploration. 
And  then  gave  up  the  chase  as  a  useless  operation. 
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The  Spiritualists  were  called  on  tor  a  revelatioD, 
To  point  out  the  very  place  of  the  Losl  bell's  Location: 
Six  miles  svest  it  would  be  Found,  m  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
]5ut  Hummer  was  disappointed;  he  did  not  ft*nd  the  bell. 

Some  sordid  men  then  stole  the  bell,  and  took  it  to  Salt  Lake, 
And  Hold  it  to  the  Mormon  Church,  lor  filthy  Lucre's  sake; 
And  it  is  in  theil'  Temple  now;  as  every  Sand  can  tell, 
For  they  have  heard  the  ringing  sound  of  the  great  Hummer  bell. 
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RECEPTION  TO  A  VETERAN  MINISTER. 

Bpooinl  Roporl  to  the  Davenport  Gazette. 

Iowa  Crrr,  November  30th,  L882. 
On  Tuesday  evening  occurred  the  reception  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Storrs  Howe,  the  veteran  minister  of  Iowa  City, 
Sfiven  to  commemorate  the  thirtv-third  anniversary  of  his 
first  arrival  in  Iowa  City.-  Mr.  Howe  was  born  in  Vermont, 
and  graduated  at  Middlehury  College,  and  afterward  was 
there  Tutor  in  Greek  in  1835  t>.  After  his  graduation 
he  taught  school  in  Canandaigua,  New  York,  for  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  there  assisted  in  the  instruction  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  afterward  studied  theology  and 
presided  over  several  churches  in  various  parts  of  New  York. 
He  came  here  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  congregation  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "Old  Stone  ('lunch."  After  tilling 
his  position  two  years  he  resigned  and  became  a  "minister- 
at-large."  Then  he  became  widely  known  through  the 
assistance  he  rendered  many  congregations  in  the  State,  in 
raising  money  and  building  churches.  He  has  lately  retired 
from  his  ministerial  duties,  and  now  edits  a  historical  maga- 
zine, called  The  Annals  of  Iowa.  The  reception  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  all 
were  pleased  with  the  hospitality  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 

[A  similar  notice  of  the  Rev.  Dexter  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  will  bo  pub- 
lished in  the  next  issue.  He  is  the  oldest  Baptist  minister  in  the  State: 
he  has  resided  here  since  1845.] 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  W.  PORTER. 


Born  in  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  April  26th,  1S39. 
Died  in  Iowa  City,  December  7th,  1882. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  W.  PORTER. 

J5V  TI11S  RDITOK. 

1.  He  was  without  an  enemy  or  a  rival  alike  esteemed 
by  all. 

2.  He  was  a  member  of  I  he  Sons  of  Temperance  while 
that  order  existed  here.  mikI  of  the  Good  Templars  afterward, 
and  he  was  a  discreet  and  consistent  advocate  of  this  cause. 

3.  He  was  honored  in  all  agricultural  societies  of  Iowa. 
He  was  naturally  fond  of  fast  and  tine;  horses,  although  not 
to  a  fault. 

4.  He  was  eminently  social  and  cheerful,  always  greet- 
ing all  with  a  smile  and  kind  word,  even  in  passing  on  the 
street.  He  will  be  greatly  missed,  not  only  by  his  relatives 
whom  he  much  loved,  but  by  all  private  citizens  of  the  town 
and  community. 

5.  But,  above  all,  he  was  a  Christian,  and  a  member  and 
principal  supporter  of  the  Christian  Society,  yet  not  con- 
fined in  his  sympathies  to  that  sect,  but  liberal  and  co-opera- 
tive with  all  denominations  in  every  good  word  and  work. 

And,  now.  leaving  a  venerable  mother,  a  gentle  and 
lovely  wife,  and  dutiful  children  —  indeed,  a  large  circle  of 
relatives  —  he  too  early  has  gone  to  heaven. 

Mr.  Porter  was  one  of  the  Directors  of  t  he  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  was  elected  its 
President  in  January,  1SS1.  He  was  also  President  of  the 
Inter-State  Association  of  the  Boards  of  Agriculture,  which 
was  organized  at  Chicago,  November  9th,  1881.  He  was 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Lumber  Dealers. 
1ST8-7M,  the  principal  offices  of  which  are  located  in  Chicago. 
This  has  grown  to  be  tin1  most  successful  trade  organization 
in  the  world.  —  Souvenir. 
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FOREST  TREE-PLANTING  ON   THE  IOWA 
PRAIRIES. 

%;r^KSSKS.  rial]  and  Whitney,  in  their  geological  sui 

'j'^K  ')  V(,V  of  Iowa,  slate  that  forest  ll'CCS  w  ill  not  grOM 
•v; ") \.\:°  Oil  the  prairies:  that  the  soil  wa>  formed  by  the 
V'^'  *  *  subsidence  of  water,  and,  as  such,  w  ill  not  su  Staid 
forest  trees,  thus  adopting  th<'  water  theory  of  prairie  for- 
•J.  niations.  Now  any  old  settler  in  Iowa  can  confute  all 
S  this  theorizing  by  experience  and  observation,  and  can 
I  prove  the  lire  theory  as  the  true  one  of  prairie  formation, 
and  that  trees  of  all  sorts  will  grow  on  the  prairies  of  Jowa. 
as  well  as  in  the  timherland. 

Mr.  Azariah  Pinnev,  about  four  miles  oast  by-south  of 
Iowa  City,  as  long  ago  as  Duncan  &  Jerome  printed  the 
Repuhlicaiii  expressed  to  them,  with  much  indignation,  the 
confutation  of  Hall's  statement.  He  thought  it  injurious  to 
the  settlement,  of  the  prairies.  In  18o()  he  planted  the  seeds 
of  burr-oaks  which  are  now.  some  of  them,  over  a  foot  and  a 
half  through.-  He  transplanted  while  oak,  hickory,  black 
walnut,  white  ash,  black  (or  basket)  ash,  red  and  white  elm 
trees,  many  white  elms  coming  up  of  themselves —  the  largest 
elm  came  up  of  itself.  Wild  cherries  came  up  of  themselves, 
and  also  choke-cherries.  He  transplanted  a  large  soft  maple 
and  a  few  catalpas,  not  succeeding  very  well,  the  winter  being 
too  severe  for  catalpas.  He  cut  down  seven  cotton-wood  tree- 
that  were  drinking  up  the  well  of  water.  After  this  the 
house-well  gave  plenty  of  water;  The  largest  cotton-wood 
was  two  and  u  half  feet  through  at  the  butt,  and  one  of  these 
measured  seventy-five  feet  high.  As  evidence  of  the  trees 
drawing  water  out  of  the  well,  he  found  water  near  the  roots 
of  the  cotton-wood  coming  to  the  surface.  He  sank  the  well 
four  feet,  and,  as  the  trees  grew,  the  well  went  dry.  Before, 
all  his  stock  and  the  neighbors"  was  watered  at  the  well,  and 
the  railroad  and  others  hauled  water  by  the  barrel.  But  the 
grove,  now  at  a  distance,  conducts  water  to  the  well,  and 
helps  it,  much  more  stock  being  on  the  place  and  watered 
at  it. 
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He  also  planted  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  yellow 
locust  seed,  and  the  b'rst  year  some  tew  scattering  trcea  were 
three  feet  high,  hut  the  winter  snow  broke  them  dow  n.  lie 
dii<r  up  the  scattering  locusts  and  put  them  in  one  row,  and 
manifold  more  came  up  from  the  roots  cut  off,  and  formed  a 
la r^e  grove  of  trees.    He  sold  $200  worth  of  trees  and  used 

Sl(H)  worth  of  posts,  poles,  and  wood,  after  the  boi'Cl'S  be- 
wail to  kill  the  trees.  One  string  of  fence  entirely  of  poles 
was  about  fifty  rods  long,  There  are  now  one  hundred  feet 
of  shedding  made  of  the  posts  and  poles  of  these  locusts. 

Be  has  succeeded  in  raising  about  fifty  rods  of  willow 
fence  that  will  turn  eattle.  One  cotton-wood  stock-fence, 
that  the  fire  ran  through,  yielded  some  forty  cords  of  the 
best  wood.  Thus  much  for  the  confutation  of  Hall's  theory. 
Osage  orange  hedge  was  mostly  a  failure,  although  some  fifty 
rods,  out  of  two  miles  around  the  farm,  grew  well.  Kighty 
dollars  worth  of  locust  trees  were  set  in  the  State  Mouse  yard, 
now  the  University  campus,  and  all  died  by  borers. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  wish  our  readers  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Any  defects  in  this  issue  may  be  set  to  the  want  of  usual  sight  to 
revise  copy. 

The  article  on  Forest  Tree  Planting  in  our  Prairies,  is  by  a  practi- 
cal farmer,  and  it  deserves  the  attention  of  all  agriculturists. 

The  Pock  Island  railway  is  extensively  advertised  and  illustrated 
in  this  first  publication  of  1883.  Other  railroads  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  when  they  furnish  the  Editor  similar  accommodations 
and  facilities  of  travel. 

The  Editor,  being  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Hobby  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, for  defective  sight,  and  also  taking  counsel  of  Dr.  Henry  Foster, 
of  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  is  obliged  to  devolve  much  labor  on  his  Asso- 
ciate Editor,  Judge  A.  P.  Fulton,  of  Des  Moines,  as  Corresponding 
Editor.  No  man  in  the  State  is  better  qualified  to  aid  in  this  work. 
He  is  editing  two  hundred  insides  for  as  many  newspapers  every  week. 
Already  he  has  contributed  several  articles  that  have  been  widely  copied 
and  credited  to  the  Annals. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  BINDERY 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  REPUBLICAN  STEAM  PRINTING 
HOUSE.    ESTABLISHED  IN  1879. 


IN  DING  of  every  description.  This  department 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Zaccheus  Seemann  as  Fore- 
man, a  young  man  of  skill  and  promptness;  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  over  eight- 
teen  years,  and  learned  i lis  trade  in  the  oldest 
Bindery  in  the  State. 

The  Republican  Bindery  is  able  to  furnish 
the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  best  and  latest  styles 
of  Binding,  in  all  varieties,  such  as  Blank  Books, 
of  the  best  paper  and  to  any  pattern,  with  or  without  printed 
headings;  Periodicals,  Music,  Law  Books,  etc.  Old  books 
of  all  descriptions  rebound.  Binding  in  any  style  on  short 
notice,  and  all  work  guaranteed. 

We  have  an  entirely  new  outfit  of  machinery,  type,  tools, 
and  the  finest  paper  cutter  in  the  State. 

A  full  variety  of  Morocco,  Roans  of  all  colors,  and  a  large 
assortment  of  Morocco  Cloth  continually  on  hand. 


The  Editor  of  the  Annals  fully  endorses  all  that  is 
said  above,  from  personal  acquaintance  of  eighteen  years. 


After  considerable  delay  and  litigation,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  made  Council  Bluffs  (formerly  Kanes- 
ville)  the  Western  terminus  of  their  road,  and  erected  a  magnificent 
depot,  together  with  other  roads  centering  there.  At  one  time  Omaha 
was  thought  to  claim  it,  but  it  is  now  irrevocably  fixed  at  the  Bluffs. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF 

The  Annals  of  Iowa 

This  year's  volume  will  be  more  full)'  illustrated  th'an 
the  last,  with  steel  engravings,  allotypes,  wood  cuts,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  highest  style  of  the  printing  art;  and  will 
contaifi  historical  sketches  of  Iowa,  biographies  of  distin- 
guished persons,  genealogies,  obituaries  of  eminent  deceased 
individuals,  reminiscences  of  old  settlers,  and  recollections 
of  the  learned  professions,  accounts  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and 
trade. 

Contributions  on  these  and  other  topics,  suited  to  this 
work,  will  be  welcomed. 

Weekly  or  daily  papers  sent  by  their  publishers  will 
be  kept  on  file  as  a  source  of  future  reference  and  history. 

Club  Rates.  —  Six  sets  for  the  year,  to  one  post-office 
address,  $5.00;  larger  deductions  for  ten  or  twenty  copies 
to  one  address. 

Address,    SAMUEL  STORRS  HOWE, 

Editor  and  Proprietor, 
Lock  Box  1391.  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 

A.  R.  Fulton, 

Correspondihg  Editor, 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 
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SOUTHWESTERN  IOWA.-  FREMONT  COUNTY. 

DESCRIPTIVE  AND  HISTORICAL. 


BY  A.  It.  FULTON, 

Co  r  reSp  ondin  g  Ed  it  or. 

v'^^REMONT  is  the  southwest  corner  county  of  the 
£jyPii  State.  It  embraces  an  area  of  528  square  miles. 
^v£>%f^cing  22  miles  north  and  south  by  an  average  length 
#r*  ^of  24:  miles  east  and  west.  The  Missouri  river  forms 
J*  the  western  boundary.  The  principal  interior  water 
%  courses  are  the  East  and  West  Nishnabotna  rivers.  These 
|  two  streams  form  a  junction  about  three  miles  .south  of 
1  Sidney,  the  county  seat.  There  are  numerous  smaller 
streams,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Mill,  Honey,  and 
Walnut  creeks  in  the  eastern  part,  and  Wahagahbousy,  Plum, 
and  Opossum  creeks  in  the  western  part.  A  little  stream 
named  Willow  creek  flows  down  along  the  base  of  the  Mis- 
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souri  bluffs,  passing  through  the  city  of  Hamburg  to  the 
Nishnabotna  river.    Both  branches  of  the  Nishnabotna,  .1 
well  as  Walnut  creek,  afford  power  for  mills  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year. 

There  has  been  some  local*  speculation  as  to  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  name  of  that  beautiful  little  river  of  south- 
western Iowa — Ntsk-na-bot-tia.    The  name  is  undoubtedly  of 
Indian  origin,  as  it  was  applied  to  this  river  by  the  various 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  region  embracing  southwestern 
Iowa  from  the  earliest  recollection  of  the  whites.    Lewis  and 
Clark  mention  it  in  the  journal  of  their  celebrated  voyage  of 
exploration  up  the  Missouri  river,  and  passed  its  mouth  July 
14th,  1804.    It  was  the  name  of  the  river  long  before  the  Pot- 
tawattamie tribe  occupied  this  region,  and  therefore,  is  most 
likely  to  be  of  Dakota  origin.    The  race  of  Indians  known  by 
the  genuine  name  Dakota  embraced  a  larirc  number  of  tribes, 
including  the  several  branches  of  the  great  Sioux  nation,  and 
the  Iowas,  Osages,  Kansas,  Missouris,  Otoes,  Omahas,  and 
others.    All  these  tribes  spoke  nearly  the  same  language, 
which  was  quite  distinct  from  that  spoken  by  the  tribes  of  the 
Algonquin  family,  or  race,  to  which  the  Pottawattamies 
and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  belonged.    Now,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  or  name,  Wmh-na-hot-na.    It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  Indian  names  have  generally  had  their  origin  in 
some  quality,  characteristic,  or  attribute  possessed  by  the 
object,  or  thing  named.    Very  soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railroad  through  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  the  w  riter  met  a  party  of  chiefs  from  Nebraska  on 
their  way  to  Washington.    One  of  the  part}',  who  acted  as 
interpreter,  could  converse  in  English  quite  intelligently,  and 
through  him  the  writer  learned  some  facts  from  the  older  men 
of  the  party.    Among  other  questions  asked  them  was  as  to 
what  was  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  of  this  river — 
Nhli-ria-l>ut-i>a — over  which  the  cars  were  about  at  that  time 
passing.    Here  is  the  explanation  they  gave:    Once  a  party  of 
Indians  were  going  westward,  and  they  came  to  a  small 
stream  which  they  at  first  thought  they  could  not  cross  w  ith- 
out a  canoe,  but  upon  further  examination,  they  found  a  place 
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po  narrow  and  shallow,  as  to  be  easily  crossed  without  a  boat, 
or  canoe.  They  therefore  applied  to  that  stream  the  name 
Xodrcwoa — meaning,  crossed  wit/wut  a  canoe.  Proceeding  on 
westward,  they  arrived  on  the  bank  of  another  and  larger 
river.  Here  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  construct  a  boat,  or 
canoe,  in  order  to  cross  with  their  camp  equipage.  To  this 
river  they  applied  the  name  NisJirnorbot-na-  meaning, 
crossed  in  a  canoe',  or  in  other  words,  this  stream  was  so  large 
as  to  require  a  canoe,  or  boat,  for  crossing  it. 

We  return  to  a  further  description  of  Fremont  county. 
It  has  a  fair  supply  of  native  timber  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
The  leading  varieties  are  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory,  hack- 
berry,  elm,  ash,  linn,  maple,  and  cottonwood.  The  Last 
named  is  found  mostly  along  the  Missouri  river. 

The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  bluff  deposit,"  and  indeed  this  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  the  soil  of  the  "bottom"  lands  of  the  Missouri 
river.  The  Missouri  "  bottom "  occupies  in  this  county  an 
average  of  almost  four  miles  in  width.  The  bluffs  bordering 
this  valley  rise  from  150  to  300  feet  in  height  above  the  "bot- 
tom "  land.  They  are  broken  at  intervals  by  ravines,  while  a 
short  distance  back  the  surface  becomes  only  sufficiently  roll- 
ing for  good  farming  lands.  For  grazing,  and  for  general 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  this  county  ranks  among  the 
best  in  the  State. 

Limestone  suitable  for  building  purposes  is  quarried  along 
the  base  of  the  Missouri  bluffs  above  Hamburg,  and  [it  other 
places.  This  stone  is  also  manufactured  into  a  good  article  of 
quick-lime.  Bricks  are  made  from  the  material  of  the  "bluff 
deposit,"  and  are  of  very  good  quality.  A  thin  bed  of  coal  is 
exposed  in  the  northwest  corner  township,  being  probably  a 
continuation  of  the  same  vein  which  has  been  worked  in  the 
eounties  farther  east.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  pay  for  working. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  first  settlements  by  white  people  were  made  in 
this  county  as  early  as  1840.    Among  those  who  settled  prior 
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to  is  12  were  Jacob,  Daniel,  and  Cornelius  McKis  ick,  A.u  • 
l,us  Borcher,  Thomas   Farmer,    David   M.  English,  .Jn1, 
Mathews,  John  E.  Scott,  T.  L.  Buckham,  William  Loveladv, 
and  Daniel  and  Isaac  Muntsucker.    They  all  settled  in  thi 
south  part  of  the  county,  at  what  were  known  as  "McKia 
sick's  Grove"  and  "Pleasant  Grove."   The  next  settlement 
was  made  a  short  distance  northwest  of  where  tin;  town  of 
Sidney  now  stands,  at  what  was  known  as  i i  Lacy 's  Grove." 
Among  those  who  settled  at  an  early  day  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Fremont  county,  though  probably  not  so  early 
as  some  mentioned  above,  were  the  following:   John  Gordon, 
James  Applegate,  Dr.  Daniel  Lincoln,  Stephen  S.  Cromwell. 
Milton  Richards,  George  Lacy,  J.  J.  Singleton,  Thos.  Green- 
wood, A.  M.  Hitchcock,  and  John  Leaky. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  kept  a  hotel,  or  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment, about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  where  Sidney  was 
subsequently  located.  His  building  stood  on  the  line,  partly 
in  what  was  then  claimed  as  terrritory  belonging  to  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  partly  on  the  lands  then  still  occupied  by  the 
Pottawattamie  Indians.  This  was  the  north  boundary  of 
what  was  known  as  the  "Platte  Purchase,"  and  which  gave 
to  the  State  of  Missouri  some  four  or  five  of  her  finest  north- 
western counties.  Up  to  this  time  the  land  of  this  southern 
portion  of  Fremont  county  was  embraced  in  what  was  then 
known  as  Holt  county,  Missouri.  Major  Stephen  Cooper, 
who  resided  near  the  present  town  of  Bartlett  in  Fremont 
county,  once  represented  Holt  county  in  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature. That  part  of  old  Holt  county  south  of  the  present 
State  line,  adjoining  Fremont  county,  is  now  Atchison  county. 
Missouri.  There  are  now  living  in  the  south  part  of  Fre- 
mont comity  some  who  have  lived  in  two  States  and  tftree 
counties  without  changing  their  residence,  to-wit:  in  the  States 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  in  the  counties  of  Holt,  Atchison, 
and  Fremont. 

Fremont  county  was  organized  in  1S50.  Thomas  Green- 
wood was  the  first  elected  County  Judge,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Frederick  Rector,  who  subsequently  represented  his  coun- 
ty in  the  House  of  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly.    The  fir^t 
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( bounty  Treasurer  and  Recorder  was  A.  JI.  Argyle,  his  suc- 
cessor being  J.  J.  Singleton.  The  6rs1  elected  Prosecuting 
Attorney  was  J.  S.  Jones,,  who  was  succeeded  by  S.  E. 
McCracken,  William  Kelsey,  L.  Lingenfelter,  and  others. 
\\T.  L.  Burge  acted  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  before  Mr. 
Junes,  but  was  appointed  to  serve  temporarily. 

The  first  District  Court  was  held  in  1850,  by  Judge 
McKay.  At  this  term  one  James  Sloan,  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  presented  his  professional  credentials,  as  well 
as  his  certificate  of  citizenship,  and  look  his  place  at  the  .bar 
as  an  attorney.  Sloan  became  the  next  District  Judge  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  lie  was  a  gentleman  of  Mormon  proclivi- 
ties, the  disciples,  of  J  oseph  Smith  being  at  that  time  quite 
numerous  in  that  part  of  Iowa,  under  the  leadership  of  Orson 
Hyde  and  others,  who  aspired  to  become  the  successors  of  the 
Prophet.  By  his  arbitrary  rulings  and  general  disposition, 
Sloan  soon  rendered  himself  exceedingly  unpopular,  both 
with  the  citizens  and  the  bar.  At  one  time,  while  holding 
court  in  this  county,  a  lawyer  named  A.  M.  Brown  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Judge  in  some  points  of  law  which  he  had  made. 
The  attorney  called  the  attention  of  his  honor  to  the  Code. 
The  Judge,  not  very  piously,  ejaculated,  "Go  to  h — 1  with 
your  cm?  (Code),  Mr.  Brown!  I  carry  the  cud  (Code)  in  my 
head."  It  was  considered  that  such  lack  of  judicial  dignity 
and  courtesy  justly  entitled  the  court  to  the  rite  of  baptism. 
The  same  was  about  to  be  duly  administered,  and  only  the 
prompt  interference  of  Stephen  Cromwell,  the  Deputy  Sheriff, 
prevented  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  In  short.  Judge 
Sloan  very  narrowly  escaped  what  is  called,  in  common  par- 
lance, a  ducking.    Soon  after  this  affair  he  resigned  his  office. 

This  first  court  in  Fremont  county  was  held  in  the  house 
of  A.  H.  Argylc,  at  ki  McKissiek's  Grove."  This  was  at 
that  time  the  most  important  point  in  the  county.  Perhaps 
but  few  of  the  present  citizens,  now  of  Fremont  county,  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  here  was  once  located  a  prospective 
city  called  "Austin."  The  name  and  location  may  be  seen 
on  some  of  the  older  maps  of  Iowa.  The  following  persons 
constituted  the  first  grand  jury:  C.  C.  Fugate,  Daniel  McKis- 
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sick,  John  Cooper,  Robert  Watkins,  Eli  Slusher,  Abel  R 
oris,  David  Markwood,  Beverly  Blair,  J.  Stone,  Jonathan 
Bridges,  Anthony  Burns,  G.  A.        Belcher,  David  Joi 
Sen.,  John  Leeka,  Henry  Hollow  ay,  John  Lambert,  John 
Beeler,  and  Elias  Findley.    The  last  named  served  as  fore- 
man. 

No  entries  of  public  lands  were  made  in  the  county  until 
January,  1853.  Previous  to* that  time  the  settlers  held  their 
lands  merely  as  ''claims,"  and  by  pre-emption.  The  fir=t 
entry  of  land  was  made  by  George  K.  Baker,  January  '3d, 
1853,  and  on  the  same  day  Daniel  Welch  also  made  an  entry. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  early  settlers  were  from 
Missouri  and  other  southern  States,  especially  in  that  part  of 
the  county  once  claimed  as  a  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  slaves  were  once  held  there. 

Aside  from  the  claims  of  the  Mormons,  the  first  minister 
of  the  gospel,  who  broke  the  bread  of  life  to  the  early  white 
settlers  of  Fremont  county,  was  Rev]  Win.  Rector,  of  the 
M.  E.  Church.  About  1853  Rev.  Samuel  Farlow  was  sent 
by  a  conference  of  the  same  Church  to  Sidney.  We  do 
not,  however,  forget  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1848  several 
religious  families  from  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under  the  leadership 
and  patronage  of  Rev.  John  Todd,  settled  on  the  Missouri 
river  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  one  at  Oberlin.  The  founder  of  this  colony  a 
few  years  later  became  the  founder  of  Tabor  College.  Mr. 
Todd's  colony  met  with  a  hostility  from  the  other  settlers 
which  at  last  culminated  in  the  burning  of  their  school  house. 
Their  anti-slavery  sentiments  had  rendered  them  unpopular. 
The  great  freshet  of  1851,  wdiieli  inundated  the  " bottom " 
lands  along  the  Missouri,  caused  the  colonists  to  seek  a  loca- 
tion on  the  higher  lands,  where  Tabor  College  is  now  located. 
The  primary  object  of  the  founder  of  this  colony  was  finally 
carried  out  by  the  incorporation  of  an  educational  institution, 
which  was  formally  opened  for  students  in  1857.  It  was 
placed  legally  on  a  college  basis  July  23d,  I860.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  students  have  received  instruction  here,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  have  gone  out  as  teachers  in' the  schools  of 
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[own,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  The  town  of  Tabor, 
i  here  the  colic;;'*'  is  located,  is  on  the  line  of  Frcmonl  and 
M ills  counties,  embracing  territory  in  both  The  good  foun- 
der offhis  institution,  a1  first  so  far  away  on  the  border,  has 
passed  to  his  still  better  reward,  but  the  labors  of  his  lifetime 
continue  to  bless  the  world. 

Another  of  the  early  educational  institutions  of  the 
county  was  known  as  "Fremont  Collegiate  Institute, "  and 
was  located  at  Sidney.  In  1857  Rev.  L.  (i.  Bell,  a  pioneer 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Iowa,  the  founder  of  many  churches 
and  several  institutions  of  learning,  erected  at  Sidney  a  build- 
ing designed  for  use  as  a  female  seminary.  For  some  time 
Mr.  Bell  and  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  King,  conducted  a  school 
here,  but  it  finally  passed  into  other  hands.  Mr.  J >el I  has 
also  gone  to  his  better  reward,  having  accomplished  in  life  a 
good  pioneer  work  in  Iowa. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  location  of  the  county  seat  at  Sid- 
ney, "  McKissick's  Grove"  was  the  important  point  in  the 
count}',  and  the  place  where  its  public  business  was  transact- 
ed. As  other  settlements  were  made,  and  population  devel- 
oped, a  more  central  location  for  the  county  seat  became 
desirable,  and  in  1S51  Judge  Greenwood,  who  held  a  claim 
near  the  center  of  the  count3r,  projected  the  town  of  Sidney. 
William  Dewey  was  employed  as  Surveyor  to  lav  out  the 
town,  and  J.  J.  Singleton  appointed  agent  to  sell  the  lots. 
The  latter  was  the  first  merchant  in  the  place,  in  185 1. 
Stephen  T.  Cromwell  bought  the  first  lot  and  built  the  first 
hotel.  The  first  dwelling  house  was  erected  by  J.  M.  Cowles, 
in  August,  1852.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  place 
were  also  Augustus  Borchcr,  A.  L.  Holden,  A.  A.  Bradford, 
L.  Lingenfelter,  and  J.  0.  Campbell.  The  first  child  born  in 
the  town  was  a  daughter  of  J.  M.  Cowles  and  wife,  and  in 
honor  of  the  new  town  she  was  named  Sidney.  The  first 
death  which  occurred  was  that  of  a  young  man  named  Lock- 
wood,  who  died  of  consumption  in  1854. 

In  1800  a  line  new  court  house  was  completed  in  Sidney, 
at  a  cost  of  about  §38,000.  At  that  time  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  western  Iowa,  and  was  the  pride 
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and  ornament  of  the  town.    Ii  was  creeled  mainly  from 
prooeeds  of  the  "swamp  lands"  of  the  county.    Jn  Nbv< 
bcr,  18(li>,  it  met  with  .'i  mo.  1  unfortunate  disaster.  This, 
will  be  remembered,  was  a  time  of  serious  apprehen  i 
especially  along  the  southern  border  of  Iowa.    A  civil  war 
was  raging  in  the  country,  and  hostile  raids  from  Missouri 
into  Iowa  had  been  threatened.    About  nine  o'clock  one 
evening,  when  all  seemed  to  be  quiet,  the  eiti/ens  were  start- 
led by  a  deep,  heavy  sound.     On  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  court  house,  they  beheld  volumes  of  flame  and  smol  1 
issuing  from  the  windows,    it  was  soon  ascertained  that  a 
heavy  charge  of  powder  had  been  ignited  within  the  building. 
All  the  windows  and  doors  were  blown  out,  and  the  entire 
upper  floor  and  roof  lifted  up  and  thrown  out  of  place.  The 
walls  were  shattered  in  several  places.    An  expense  of  about 
$3,000  was  required  to  repair  the  damages.    A  short  time 
prior  to  this  occurrence  one  of  the  merchants  of  the  place  had 
lost  by  theft  from  his  store  two  and  a  half  kegs  of  powder. 
It  was  supposed  this  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  court  house.    Who  committed  the  deed,  and  the  motive 
prompting  it,  we  believe,  yet  remain  a  profound  mystery. 

Forty-three  years  ago  (in  1  840)  a  young  German  named 
Augustus  Borcher,  having  wandered  away  from  his  Father- 
land, finally  cast  his  lot  in  what  is  now  Fremont  county,  but 
then  an  uncultivated  wilderness.  He  brought  with  him  from 
St.  Louis  the  remnant  of  a  small  stock  of  goods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  with  the  Indians.  About  the  year  1S57  he 
conceived  and  consummated  the  project  of  locating  a  town 
at  the  point  where  the  Nishnabotna  river  enters  the  Missouri 
river  valley.  Remembering  the  fame  of  his  native  city  on 
the  Elba,  he  gave  to  his  newly  founded  city  on  the  Missouri 
the  name  Hamburg.  Jacob  McKissick  was  its  first  merchant 
and  built  the  first  business  house,  in  1S5S.  The  town  was 
incorporated  June  19th,  186T. 

This  flourishing  little  city  of  southwestern  Iowa  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Nishnabotna  river,  three  or  four  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  and  ten  miles  from  Sid- 
ney.   It  is  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county,  where 
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ihe  Xislinabotna,  with  its  beautiful  and  picturesque  valley, 
breaks  through  the  long  line  of  bluffs  which  extends  irregu- 
larly above  and  below.  Nature  has  lavished  upon  this  locality 
many  of  her  grandest  and  most  beautiful  touches.  Imme- 
diately west  of  the  older  portion  of  the  city  rises  a  bluff,  or 
ridge,  from  the  summit  of  which  one  may  look  over  many 
miles  of  the  surrounding  country.  This  elevation  towers  up 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  in  which  the  city 
stands,  and  from  the  summit  looks  off  so  abruptly  on  either 
side  as  to  almost  make  one  dizzy  to  look  below  either  way. 
Up  a  narrow  pathway,  where  only  a  footmaif  can  climb",  one; 
may  ascend  to  a  point,  commanding  a  view  of  .portions  of  four 
States — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  Looking 
toward  the  west  and  south  we  see  the  broad  Missouri  with  its 
island-groves,  its  bordering  forest  of  Cottonwood,  with  the 
intervening  miles  of  rich  alluvial  prairie  bottom  lands;  and 
beyond  all,  the  swelling  slopes  and  fields  of  Nebraska. 
Nearer  by,  almost  at  the  base  of  this  elevation,  down  through 
the  maize  fields  and  native  meadows,  like  a  silver  thread, 
winds  a  brook  known  as  Willow  creek,  the  waters  of  which 
How  from  springs  reaching  up  along  the  base  of  the  bluffs, 
some  ten  miles.  It  reminds  one  of  the  sweet  music  which 
Tennyson  hears  in  the  brook,  as  it  chatters, — 

"I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 
I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 
To  bicker  down  the  valley ! 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret, 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow." 

But  we  must  look  in  another  direction.  Down  from  the 
northeast,  meandering  through  a  valley  as  fertile  as  tiny 
on  the  globe,  comes  the  Nislmabotna  river  to  empty  its 
tribute,  three  miles  below,  into  the  more  turbid  waters  which 
•  have  traveled  on  their  journey  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
from  the  northwest.  Looking  over  the  busy  little  city,  and 
beyond  the  valley,  with  its  picturesque  skirting  of  trees, 
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toward  tho  east  and  northeast,  we  behold  cultivated  farm 
and  comfortable  homesteads.    II  forms  a  striking  contra*! 
with  the  scene  presented  to  tho  eyes  of  the  pioneer-  who  •  ■ 
names  have  been  mentioned  in  this  article.    With  the  devel 
opment  of  tins  naturally  splendid  portion  of  Iowa,  of  course, 
have  come  railroads,  lines  of  telegraph,  and  other  modern  im 
provements  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
man.    Of  these,  however,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
to  treat  in  this  article,  hut  rather  to  recall  some  of  the  earlier 
scenes,  and  record  the  names  of  the  actors,  many  of  whom 
have  passed 'from  the  stage  of  life. 


HADLEY  D.  JOHNSON. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  AND 
THE  RAILROADS. 

From  the  Omahru  Herald. 

tffj|f§HE  name  of  Hadlcy  D.  Johnson  is  a  still  familiar  one 
i!ljSlvi  *°  the  early  residents  of  this  border.  For  some  years 
^^jj^he  was  a  citizen  of  Omaha,  and  for  several  years  be- 

**°re  ^Ul^  ^111C  ^°  same  rchxtion  to  Iowa  and 

%>  the  neighboring  town  of  Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  Johnson 
Zl  has  lived  in  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  for  a  considerable 
?  length  of  time,  and  has  now  gone  to  the  remoter  West, 
]  and  as  far  away  as  Washington  Territory,  where  he  will 
cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Puget's  Sound  region  at  Xew 
Nacoms.  When  we  state  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  passed  the 
allot  ed  age  of  three  score  and  ten  years,  his  friends  here 
will  be  the  more;  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has  gone  so  far 
from  his  old  home  to  find  a  new  one.  Mr.  Johnson  was  an 
important  man  in  the  earlier  life  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  people  of  the  fact  by 
giving  a  short  sketch  of  his  ways  and  work  here,  lie  came 
to  Iowa  in  1850,  and  to  Kanesville  (C.  13.)  in  1S51.  Strongly 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  future  Pacific  railroad  he  was 
among  the  active  men  who  sought  the  location  of  the  initial 
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point  of  the  railway  where  it  now  is.  Jn  1852  he  wra  elected 
l>v  the  Democrats  to  the  Iow  a  State  Senate,  and  made  the 
journey  to  Iowa  City,  the  ecen.e  of  his  legislative  labors,  from 
Council  Bluffs  on  horseback,  and  alone,  in  the  winter  season, 
finding  very  few  stopping  places  between  the  Missouri  river 
mikI  Winterset.  The  senatorial  district  was  composed  of 
forty-four  counties,  but  the  people  mostly  lived  in  Pottawat- 
tamie and  two  or  three  others.  The  Jowa  railroad  policy  w  as 
fixed  during  that  session  so  far  as  land  grants  could  do  it. 
Memorials  to  Congress  were  adopted  asking  for  donations  of 
lands  for  the  main  lines  of  railway  that,  now  terminate  near 
us,  Mr.  Johnson  being  the  only  representative  from  the 
Council  Bluffs  district,  and  he  holds,  as  we  do,  that  but  for 
this  the  Pacific  railroad  would  have  been  built  from  Omaha. 
In  1S53  the  people  of  Missouri  revived  the  agitation  of  the 
organization  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  which  they  hoped 
and  intended  should  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Platte 
river,  pushing  the  Indians  out  of  it  to  the  northward.  Jn 
some  memoranda  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  furnished  for  this 
article,  he  gives  his  own  account  of  this  intensely  interesting 
chapter  of  our  history  in  the  following: 

k 'Arrangements  were  made  for  holding  an  election  for  a 
delegate,  among  other  places,  at  Sarpy's  trading  house, 
whereupon  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Council  Bluffs  moved 
over,  camped  on  the  rock  bound  shore  at  the  old  Traders' 
Point  ferry,  held  an  election  and  unanimously  decided  that  I 
should  go  to  Washington,  which  1  did  at  my  own  expense. 
Going  to  Washington  again,  traveling  (in  company  with 
B.  R.  Pegram)  overland  to  the  Mississippi,  we  took  a  steamer 
hound  for  St.  Louis,  thence  I  went  by  other  steamers  to  Cin- 
cinnati, thence  by  rail  to  Washington. 

"My  plan  was  to  organize  twro  Territories,  which,  being 
submitted  to  Gen.  A.  C.  Dodge,  then  Senator  from  Iowa,  and 
to  Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  was  by  them  approved,  and  you 
know  the  rest,  except  this  you  do  not  know:  that  my  resis- 
tance to  the  Missouri  plan  of  making  the  Platte  river  the 
boundary  between  the  Territories,  was  so  persistent  and  so 
successful,  that  I  proposed  and  fixed  the  present  boundary  at 
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the  40th  parallel.  Mere  again,  was  work,  and  good  furtunc, 
accomplished  only  after  my  threat  (backed  by  power  to 
execute  it)  thai  unless  they  consented  to  southern  boundary 
there  should  be  no  Territory  organized  at  that  time,  so  rather 
than  lose  the  opportunity  of  opening  the  country  wesl  of  them 
the  Missouri  people  consented  to  my  plan.  This  action  of 
mine  was  in  pursuance  of  an  original  design  to  make  the 
Platte  valley  and  the  north  side  of  that  stream  the  route  for 
the  great  national  highway. 

"But  in  this  1  do  not  claim  all  the  honors.  There  are 
,many  others  who  share  it— -Gen.  Dodge,  Judge  Douglas,  Col. 
Curtis,  Dr.  Lowe,  Dr.  M.  II.  Clark.  Col.  J.  D.  Test,  Judge 
J.  P.  Cassady,  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  besides  many  others. 

"So  you  see,  doctor,  that  although  your  folks  who' have 
wisely  held  on  and  carried  out  our  plans  are  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  what  you  have  done,  you  ought  not  to  forget  the 
earlier  men  who  made  Omaha  a  possibility.  You  are  making 
the  money,  and  that  is  all  right,  but  let  us  share  in  the 
honor.  H.  D.  Johnson." 

This  is  all  very  interesting  history,  and  we  are  glad  to  put 
it  upon  the  record  for  future  reference  and  present  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Johnson  goes  to  another  new  country  to  help 
direct  its  formative  period,  and  many  here  will  unite  with  us 
in  following  him  to  it  with  every  wish  for  his  prosperity  and 
success. 
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DIGGINGS  OF  ORYCTOLOGY  AND  INFIDELITY. 

From  (in1  Dublin  Statesman* 

£T  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  we 
»  »  arc  now  treated  with  tolerable  regularity  to  a  text 
•  or  texts,  wherefrom  the  infidels  of  this  generation 
V «  |F 8  *  are  not  slow  to  elaborate  demonstrations  (/)  of  the 
Y  infirmity  of  that  divine  history  of  things  upon  which 
4,  believers  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  in  all  points,  bul 
s  which,  being  now  put  out  of  court;  by  the  dumb  evi- 
7  dence  of  dead  witnesses  from  the  earth  beneath,  and  from 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  may  speedily  and  satisfactorily 
be  assumed  to  be  by  no  means  divine  and  infallible  Scrip- 
tures of  truth  at  all.  It  has  not,  indeed,  come  to  this,  that 
the  grave  professors,  and  dignitaries,  and  clergymen,  and 
philosophers  who  compose  the  Association  preach  the  in  tided 
sermons  tot  idem  verbis,  which  are  elsewhere  studiously  pre- 
pared for  the  multitude.  They  only  furnish  the  texts,  as  we 
said,  but  the  comment  follows  like  the  thunder  after  the  light- 
ning. The  devil,  wdio  is  the  author  of  the  one  stage  of  the 
process,  docs  not  leave  the  other  undone.  He  has  the  instru- 
ments ready  for  both  works.  He  first  has  learned  the  sciolist 
of  the  juvenile  and  superficial  science  of  "ovyctology,"  who 
digs  you  up  a  mammoth,  or  a  megatherium,  or  an  ichthyo- 
saurus, or  a  plesiosaurus,  iguanodon,  pterodactyle,  or  some 
other  monstrous  beast  or  lizard,  with  a  monstrously  Greek 
name,  from  out  of  an  equally  learnedly  designated  mass  of 
rock  or  mud,  and  lo!  the  work  is  done.  This  beast  or  lizard 
lived  and  died,  saw  light,  and  ate  animal  food,  says  the  geol- 
gist,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of  years  ago, — 
no  matter  which, — ergo,  says  the  Sunday  Newspaper,  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  or  at  least  there  is 
so  little,  and  that  so  obscure,  that  you  arc  better' by  far  with- 
out it.  Light  must  have  existed  millions  of  years  ago  for  the 
use  of  animals  with  material  eyes;  and  death  pervaded  crea- 
tion with  suffering  long  before  sin  entered  into  the  world!  And 
as  for  the  Sabbath  or  seventh  day  of  rest  being  set  apart  and 
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sanctified  for  the  reasons  stated  in  tlx-  Bible,  the  lesa  you 
aboul  thai  in  the  present  stage  of  "oryctoloyy"  t\w  better  foi 
your  reputation  as  a  man  of  sense.  A  single  bone  of  a  single 
lizard  of  an  extinct  spc'cies  and  genus,  dug  up  from  a  parlii 
ular  class  of  mud,  declares  more  truth  and  science  to  the  eyes 
of  a  comparative  anatomisl  and  orj'ctologist  or  geologist  than 
all  the  miracles  of  Scripture  wrought  to  establish  the  Divine 
mission  of  the  Lord  and  Maker  of  all  things,  who,  neverthe- 
less, appeals  to  that,  very  Scripture  as  his  own  credentials. 

We  are  not  about  to  dig  up  again,  at  present,  the  twenty 
times  buried  and  exhumed  geological  questions,  nor  do  we 
intend  to  propose  any  theory  as  to  the  reconciliation  of  Scrip 
ture  wiui  ascertained  facts  (if  such  there  be  in  this  depart- 
ment); which  rea  'y  oppose  the  received  and  popular  Scrip- 
tural views.    We  desire,  however,  while  the  subject  is  again 
procuring  some  notice  in  the  publications  of  the  day,  owing  to 
the  recent  assertions  in  the  British  Association,  to  "renew  our 
protest  against  the  rashness  and  presumption,  which,  in  hand- 
ling this  new,  and  as  yet  superficial  science,  had  been  from 
the  first,  and  still  is,  the  characteristic  of  so  many  of  its  stu- 
dents.    We  know,  by  irrefragable  evidence  and  infallable 
demonstration,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  that  same  true 
and  unchanging  God  who  is  the  maker  of  the  earth,  and  the 
whole  material  universe.    There  can,  therefore,  be  no  real 
contradiction   between   these   two   pages  of  Divine  work. 
There  may  be  some  misapprehension  by  the  human  mind, 
indeed,  of  the  statements  of  the  Word  of  God;  but  to  assail 
the  prevailing  interpretation  as  to  certain  very  plain  state- 
ments, and  to  make  the  real  meaning  of  these,  seemingly  very 
plain  statements,  to  bend  to  the  recent  and  still  uncertain 
science  of  geology,  and  to  be  only  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  adopted  and  who  understand  the  teachings  of  that  new 
science,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  process  as  presumptuous  and 
perilous  as  the  more  open  infidelity,  which  coolly  dispenses 
with  the  task  of  interpretation  by  a  summary  rejection  of  the 
whole.    For  nearly  two  thousand  years  the  Christian  church 
has  sanctilied  and  set  apart  one  day  in  wen,  having  received 
that  institution  from  the  Jewish  church,  which,  by  Divine 
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command,  bad  similarly  acted  for  :i  somewhaj  equal  period. 
Grounds  are  not  wanting  for  the  conclusion,  thai  from  the 
days  of  Adam  to  Moses,  the  institution  of  the  seventh  day's 
rest,  by  Divine  appointment,  was  observed.  The  observation 
of  the  sanctity  of  thai  particular  portion  of  time  is  exprc  *ly 
declared  to  be  appointed  by»God,  because  he  ceased  from  his 
work  of  creation  after  six  days.  If  then,  the  day  of  rcsl  be  a 
natural  day,  and  if  the  other  six  days  Ik1  thousands  or  millions 
of  years,  or  of  ages  (as  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  reconcil- 
ing philosophers,  who  desire  not  to  be  unbelievers,  but  Chris- 
tians and  clergymen,  perhaps),  we  are  certainly  introduced  to 
a  confusion  of  ideas  which  no  simple  reader  of  his  Bible  can 
well  understand.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  when  (fit  . I  says 
He  worked  for  six  successive  days,  of  whic*1  '  the  -vening  and 
the  morning"  marked  their  boundaries,  EL  did  in  some  clear, 
plain,  and  intelligible  sense,  work  as  Creator  for  these  six 
days  at  that  period,  and  for  no  more.  He  sanctified  and  set 
apart  a  determinate  portion  of  time — a  day — for  rest.  He 
declares  why  He  sanctified  and  set  apart  that  precise  portion  of 
time,  and  wherefore  He  requires  it  to  be  used  for  rest  and 
worship.  We  shall  require  some  clearer  evidence  than  dead 
lizards  dug  up  out  of  alluvial  muds,  by  men  whose  minds 
seem  affected  by  their  vocation,  to  convince  us  that  the 
seventh,  holy,  day  means  several  millions  of  years:  or,  at  least, 
that  as  each  of  the  other  six  days  do  so.  the  seventh  means 
nothing  at  all  bnj:  fable  and  farce.  The  voice  of  the  living 
God  has  surety  more  power  than  the  dumbness  of  a  fossil 
reptile's  bones.  * 

As  to  the  question  of  death,  we  do  not  wish  to  cogmatize; 
but  we  do  desire  that  some  of  the  geological  divines  would 
condescend  to  dig  a  little  into  that  subject,  as  well  as  into  less 
awful  strata.  If  reptiles  and  beasts  died  upon  earth  millions 
of  ages  before  Adam  sinned,  and  if  those  reptiles,  moreover, 
had  eyes  which  received  and  enjoyed,  light  according  to  the 
now  known  laws  of  optics,  as  it  is  stated  they  did,  we  seem  to 
require  at  least  a  new  commentary,  if  not  a  new  chapter  of 
revelation,  in  more  instances  than  one.  Longinus  admired 
the  sublimity  of  Moses,  whom  lie  did  not  know  to  be  divinely 
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inspired,  in  that  magnificent  sentence,  "God  said,  Let  th  << 
h  light  and  there  waslight"    Longinus  would  scarcely  have 
admired  the  modorn  light-manufacturing  process  of  tli 
"  oryctologists"   They  dig  you  up  a  theory  and  a  style  of  n 
very  different  kind.    They  seem  to  have  an  irresistible  anti 
pathy  to  the  ideas  and  to  the  language  of  the  Scripture.  The 
Word  of  God  says,  44  Tie  spake  and  if  wets  done,  lie  comman- 
ded and  it  stood  fast."    But  this  is  flat  and  tame  to  the  man 
who  sees  a  hundred  and  thirl}'  thousand  years  in  a  haul;  of 
mud,  and  several  millions  of  ages  in  the  eye  of  a  fossil  li-h  or 
reptile,  dug  up  out  of  what  lie  pleases  to  eall  the  "  transition 
series"  or  the  "secondary."    Wo  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  claims  of  seicnee  legitimately  pursued,  and  we  still 
less  desire  that  the  claims  of  the  Bible  should  be  ignorantly 
advocated  by  pressing  into  Us  service  natural  phenomena, 
which,  on  investigation,  do  not  sustain  the  argument  they  are 
brought  to  support.    The  fact  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  for 
instance,  lias  been  made  to  account  for  many  things  for  which 
it  does  not  account,  and  has  been  attempted  to  be  supported 
by  arguments  drawn  from  natural  appearances  which  do  not 
support  it.    But  the  fact  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  proved  by  the  evidence  which  proves  the  Bible 
to  be  the  true  and  inspired  Word  of  God,  cannot  be  disproved 
or  weakened  by  all'  the  dead  reptiles  or  living  philosophers 
upon  or  under  the  earth.    The  authenticity  and  divine  inspi- 
ration and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  established, 
we  require  something  more  to  discredit  them  than  the  recent 
deductions  of  a  science  which  has  not  been  fifty  years  in  exis- 
tence, and  whose  often-boasted  results  have  been  overturned 
to  make  way  for  new  theories,  in  their  turn  similarly  disposed 
of.    And  really  we  do  insist  that,  with  the  Bible  in  the  world 
and  in  their  hands,  the  gentlemen  of  the  British  Association 
have  no  right  to  theorize  about  the  creation,  like  heathen  men 
who  have  no  such  guide.    What  would  be  thought  of  a  knot 
of  astronomers  who  would  now  set  to  work  without  recogniz- 
ing the  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  the  facts  revealed 
by  Lord  Rossc's  telescope?    It  is  idle  to  say  that  because  the 
Bible  does  not  profess  to  treat  of  natural  science,  it  is  there- 
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fore  to  be  disregarded  in  such  inquiries.  We  in  ist  that  it 
demands  lo  be  treated  with  respect,  and  reverence,  and  awe; 
and  that  if  geologists  and  oryctologists  find  their  theorie 
leading  them  to  conclusions  which  necessarily  assail  the  Scrip 
hires  and  the  institutions  of  scriptural  religion,  they  oughl  to 
suspect  their  own  wisdom,  and  lo  pause  before  they  vent 
their  crude  suggestions  to  a  believing  community.  Professing 
themselves  wise,  they  become  fools  w  hen  they  oppugn  inspir- 
ed truth,  as  they  virtually  do,  and  that  upon  such  insufficient 
premises.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  no  geologist  has 
yet  penetrated  a  mile  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  of 
which  he  knows  comparatively  nothing,  while  he  vents  his 
theories  of  millions  of  ages  as  if  he  had  been,  at  the  dawn  of 
creation,  by  the  right  hand  of  God.  Whether  the  heart  be 
solid  or  hollow,  with  central  lire  or  central  deeps  of  water, 
he  knows  not.  Whether  peopled  at  its  center  by  moral  beings, 
or  dark  and  void,  lie  knows  not.  Yet,  with  scarcely  half  a 
century's  collection  of  facts  by  a  few  individuals  in  a  few 
detached  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  to  sustain  him,  he 
ventures  upon  assertions  which  infidels  adroitly  use  to  carry 
on  the  wTar  against  God's  revealed  truth,  and  which  (though 
some  ingenious  men  may  endeavor  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
Word  of  God)  are  marvellously  hardy. 
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INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  ANNALS  OF  IOWA. 

JSY  MISS  ALICE  B.  WALTON. 

Muscatine, 

iHE  Aphis,  or  green  plant  lice,  are  Hie  most  common  of 
till  the  insects  troublesome  lo  the  lovers  of  house- 
cr  /^^>])lants.  They  are  small,  soft,  oval,  green  Insects,  be 
rwl  "  longing  to  the  division  of  insects  called  Ilermptera,  or 
]£  true  "bugs."  They  obtain  their  living  by  sucking  the 
4,  juices  of  plants  with  their  beaks.  The  name  aphis  was 
S  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  to  exhaust. 
I  It  is  claimed  that  all  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  have  their 
own  peculiar  species  of  aphis,  and  that  "  a  single  aphis  in  the 
course  of  five  generations  may  become  the  progenitor  of  six 
thousand  millions  of  descendants.1'  It  is  not  the  individual, 
but  their  collective  damage  that  is  so  consequential.  They 
will  not  leave  a  leaf  or  twig  where  they  have  congregated, 
until  it  will  no  longer  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  The 
tender  leaves  and  twigs  are  often  completely  covered  with 
aphis,  which  are  wingless  and  consist  of  the  smaller  type  of 
females  and  the  young.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
usually  in  the  fall  and  occasionally  in  the  spring,  aphis  having 
wings  are  noticed.  These  are  the  winged  males,  and  the 
larger  type  of  females.  There  is  also  a  bright  yellow  aphis 
found  on  house-plants,  but  not  very  common. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  insects  are  the  two  honey 
tubes  near  the  latter  extremity  of  the  body.  From  these 
tubes  a  honey -like  lluid  constantly  exudes  in  little  drops  and 
is  much  prized  by  ants.  In  summer  ants  may  frequently  he 
observed  running  up  and  down  plants  gathering  the  honey 
dew  from  the  aphis. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  aphis  is  tobacco  smoke.  In  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  it  is  very  easy  of  application. 
Obtain  some  refuse  tobacco  stems  from  a  cigar  factory,  or 
plug  tobacco  will  answer,  and  an  old  iron  kettle  or  something 
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largo  enough  to  hold  .'i  shovelful  of  good  wood  coals.  Place 
ti  large  handful  of  the  stems  on  the  live  coals  and  close  the 
conservatory.  Theroshould  be  stems  enough  used  so  thai  the 
conservatory  will  be  completely  filled  with  a  very  dense  cloud 
of  tobacco  smoke.  If  this  plan  is  followed  once  a  week  do 
conservatory  will  ever  be  seriously  affected  with  aphis. 

The  few  plants  that  nearly  everybody  tries  to  keep  through 
the  winter  must  be  covered  with  a  box,  barrel,  or  even  an  old 
(jiiilt  will  answer,  though  not  very  well,  and  the  burning 
tobacco  shoved  under  to  remain  some  time.  If  one  applica- 
tion is  not  sufficient  it  should  be  tried  again.  We  have  seen 
it  stated  that  if  the  plants  are  thoroughly  washed  with  strong 
tobacco  water  it  answers  the  same  purpose,  but  have  never 
tested  this  plan.    Soapsuds  has  also  been  recommended. 

Baric  Lice. — When  we  look  at  those  little  spots  resembling 
injured  or  blistered  places  on  the  bark  of  plants  and  trees,  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  they  are  real,  living  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  But  such  they  are,  and  though  apparently 
simple,  little,  harmless  scales,  they  are  all  the  while  sucking 
the  very  life  from  the  tree,  or  more  surely  from  the  plant  on 
which  they  are  found.  While  young  they  are  very  miuutc, 
six-legged  creatures,  with  the  power  of  moving  about  and 
spreading  themselves  over  leaves  and  branches.  They  move 
about  for  a  short  time,  when  part  of  them  become  sta- 
tionary, and  undergoing  a  partial  transformation,  finally 
become  stationary  females  covered  with  scales.  The  remain- 
der of  the  young  are  the  males.  They  undergo  a  complete 
transformation,  and  in  the  perfect  state  appear  with  two  wings, 
but  the  beaks  have  disappeared,  while  the  females  retain 
theirs,  and  by  means  of  which  absorb  the  sap  of  the  plants. 
The  scales  under  which  the  females  live  serve  as  a  covering  or 
shield  for  the  eggs,  and  after  these  are  deposited  the  females 
die.  The  eggs  are  hatched  and  the  young  come  forth  to  live 
through  the  same  round  of  life  as  their  parents. 

The  house-plants  that  are  most  disturbed  by  these  insects 
are  the  wax  plants,  ivies,  oleanders,  and  those  of  hard  bark. 
Begonias  also  sutler  very  frequently.  These  insects 
are  difficult  to  overcome.     When  a  plant  is  covered  with 
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them,  all  that  can  l><>  done  is  to  pick  them  off  or 
wash  the  plant  with  strong  soap  suds.  One  time  we  cleaned 
them  from  :i  red  honey  suckle  by  painting  all  the  branches 
where  they  were  with  strong  lye,  while  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  on  the  hush.  But  this  is  too  heroic  treatment  for 
house-plants. 

The  Meally  Hag  is  simply  another  species  of  bark  lice  and 
is  covered  with  a  meally  or  cotteny  substance,  from  which  it 
receives  its  common  name.  It  can  he  easily  destroyed  by 
simply  dusting  dry  sulphur  on  the  plants.  We  once  tried 
burning  sulphur  in  our  conservatory  for  this  insect,  and  as  a 
result  turned  every  leaf  perfectly  black.  After  a  long,  time 
most  of  the  plants  recovered.  We  therefore  would  not  advise 
burning  sulphur,  although  like  many  fictitious  remedies  it  is 
often  suggested. 

The  Red  Spider  is  a  very  small,  almost  microscopic  insect, 
of  a  deep  red  color.  It  is  hardly  what  we  might  call  a  true 
insect,  for  it  belongs  to  the  Arachnids,  or  spider  group,  having 
eight  legs.  The  Arachnids  are  divided  into  three  suborders. 
In  one  of  these,  the  Acarnia  or  Mites,  we  find  the  little  red 
spider.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  was  imported 
from  Europe,  and  has  become  naturalized.  When  young  it 
is  pale  yellow,  but  when  mature  deep  red.  When  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  are  badly  infested,  put  the  plants  for  a  few  days  in 
a  dark,  damp  cellar,  or  else  wash  thoroughly  with  water.  If 
a  little  soap  be  added  to  the  water  it  will  be  all  the  more  effec- 
tive. Water  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  red  spider,  and  it 
can  only  llourish  well  in  the  dry  warm  atmosphere  of  a  living 
room,  or  in  a  hot  dry  summer. 
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INCORPORATED  ACADEMIES  NEEDED 
IN  IOWA. 

HE  common  school  system  of  Iowa,  now  sufficiently 
tried,  as  an  experiment  for  academies,  is  a  failure. 
^.Even  the  high  school  docs  not  adequately  prepare 
♦  students  for  admission  to  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  country.  There  is,  therefore,  an  absolute 
necessity  for  founding  regular  academies  to  take-  the 
place  of  private  schools,  and  even  high  schools  in  Iowa. 
Academies  are  needed  to  lit  the  young  for  college  and 
the  professional  departments  of  our  State  University.  Many 
enter  the  law  and  medical  classes  with  a  very  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  very  elements  of  liberal  education  and  sound 
learning.  They  must  become  imperfect  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  very  first  principles  of 
science.  The  land  Hooded  with  such  professional  men  would 
be  a  nuisance  to  society. 

Academies  are  necessary  to  the  higher  institutions,  as 
feeders,  or  supply  sources,  of  collegiate  education.  Colleges 
and  universities  cannot  do  without  them.  Academies  are 
also  necessary  for  the  general  diffusion  of  higher  education 
in  every  community  of  our  State.  One  academy,  like  the 
New  England  grammar  school,  in  every  county  is  a  growing 
necessity.  For  example,  Denmark  Academy,  in  Lee  county, 
has  promoted  the  higher  education  of  more  persons  than  all 
the  colleges  in  Iowa.  And  it  is  questionable  whether  that 
institution,  founded  in  1840-50,  by  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  and 
solely  under  Dr.  Edson  as  principal,  is  not  a  higher  post  of 
usefulness  than  any  college  in  Iowa,  Grinncll  not  excepted, 
where  the  doctor  is  now  installed  as  professor.  It  was  under 
him  the  Rugby  school  of  all  Iowa. 

Many  scholars  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  colleges  and 
universities  away  from  home.  And  many  men  of  distinction 
have  had  only  the  privileges  of  an  academy.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  So  eminent,  has  he  become. 
He  was   a  graduate  from  Canandaigua  Academy,  under 
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Henry  Howe,  A.M.,  as  principal;  and  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle had  the  honor  during  the  illness  of  his  brother,  the  prin 
cipal,  to  take  his  place,  when  quite  young  in  school  keeping. 
And  the  writer  taughl  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  afterwards  the 
third  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  who 
preferred  Lincoln's  elect  ion  to  that  of  Breckenridge.  Ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor  Gue  of  Iowa,  also,  was  a  graduate  of 
Canandaigua  Academy  at  a  later  day.  From  such  examples 
learn  the  great  need  of  academies. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  should  .set 
apart  funds  for  academies  like  the  State  of  New  York,  as  a 
literary  fund  for  higher  education.  The  common  school  fund 
is  large  enough.  Indeed,  it  were  better  if  the  district  free 
school  system  made  each  district  or  sub-district  raise  its  inci- 
dental expenses  as  a  measure  of  economy.  As  it  now  goes, 
every  petty  district  must  hire  fires  and  sweeping  done.  It 
did  not  use  to  be  so  in  our  teaching  days.  It  is  very  easy  to 
vote  away  the  people's  money,  but  when  the  expenses  come 
out  of  men's  own  pockets,  they  will  practice  some  economy. 

The  principal  of  Canandaigua  Academy  above  named, 
Henry  Howe,  A.M.,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  State 
Association  in  1849,  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive, cost  of  normal  schools  and  academies  which  had  normal 
departments  and  State  aid,  in  New  York.  For  normal  school 
graduates  or  teachers  it  cost  the  State  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  And  the  academies  thus  aided  by  the  Re- 
gents' funds  cost  for  each  pupil  only  seven  dollars — a  vast 
saving  of  state  moncv,  while  academies  had  a  wider  range  or 
course  of  studies  than  the  State  Normal  School. 
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DEXTER  P.  SMITH,  D.D. 

[Dexter  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  is  probably  the  oldest  Baptist  minister  now 
living  in  Iowa,  ami  well  deserves  the  following  not  ire  As  r  retired  par- 
bou  he  enjoys  the  evening  of  life,  occasionally  preaching,  with  easy  com- 
petence.] 

Dexter  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Tully,  Onondaga 
county,  New  York,  December  16th,  1810.  lie  entered  Mad- 
ison University,  Hamilton,  New  York,  in  1831,  and  graduat- 
ed in  1835,  but  spent  some  time  afterward  in  the  theological 
department.  He  had  intended  to  work  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary field,  but  his  health  did  not  permit.  lie  was  pastor 
of  two  churches, — one  in  New  Hampshire,  the  other  in  New 
York, — for  several  years,  and  was  very  successful  By  the 
solicitation  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  he  was 
induced  to  leave  the  East,  and,  in  1845,  he  came  to  Iowa 
City.  During  his  first  six  years  here  he  organized  a  flourish- 
ing church,  and  a  house  of  worship  was  erected,  then  the  best 
in  the  State.  In  1S51  he  resigned  his  pastorate  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  general  agent  for  the  Sunday-schools  of  the 
State,  and  organized  about  fifteen  hundred  schools,  —  a  large 
number,  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  our  State  in  those 
days.  In  1S59  he  resigned  his  position  of  agent  to  accept  an 
appointment  of  the  Iowa  Baptist  State  Convention.  He  was, 
however,  compelled  to  relinquish  this  office  in  three  years,  as 
well  as  other  public  services,  on  account  of  ill-health.  Yet 
he  could  not  remain  idle  for  a  long  time,  and  when  his  health 
improved,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Corresponding  and  Finan- 
cial Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  is  still  an  active 
worker  for  the  church  and  its  interests.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Hannah  Borland  in  1837.  He.  at  a  recent  date,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  his  alma-  mater. 

While  engaged  in  his  Sunday  school  agency,  he  made  an 
urgent  appeal  in  the  Baptist  Church  at  Davenport.  A  person 
present  gave  a  written  pledge  for  one  thousand  dollars,  under 
an  assumed  name,  payable  at  a  bank  in  that  city.  No  de- 
posit was  found  to  the  name;  but  on  the  date  when  due,  a 
stranger  entered  the  bank  and  paid  one  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  and  then  went  his  way,  unknown. 
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LIBERIA  COLLEGE. 

[The  Editor  having  been  Secretary  of  the  Eowa  Slate  Colonization 
Society,  from  its  beginning1,  in  1857,  takes  pleasure  in  copying  the  Col- 
*  lowing  extract,  from  the  African  Repository  of  April,  1883.] 

This  institution,  situated  at  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  has  been  brought  prominently  before  the 
Christian  public  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  has  received  general  sympathy.  The  cities  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  have  given  tangible  ex- 
pression of  their  appreciation  of  the  great  work  in  which  the 
institution  is  engaged.  The  missionary  societies  connected 
with  the  First  African  Baptist  Church  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  from  which  the  tirst  church  founded  in 
Liberia  went  out,  after  listening  to  addresses  by  the  President 
of  the  College,  gave  a,  handsome  donation.  An  organization 
has  been  formed  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  called  the  Liberian 
Educational  Aid  Society,  to  give  substantial  assistance. 

Two  well  educated  young  colored  men,  the  fruits  of  the 
enlarged  education  to  which  colored  youth  arc  now  admitted 
in  this  country,  have  answered  the  call  of  President  Blyden 
for  additional  professors  and  have  gone  out  to  occupy  chairs 
in  that  institution.  This  is  a  move  which  has  already  pro- 
foundly impressed  many  of  the  thinking  youth  of  their  race, 
now  engaged  in  study  as  to  their  duty  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers. 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Blyden  as  President  of  the  Col- 
lege took  place  January  5th,  1881.  His  inaugural  address 
delivered  on  that  occasion  and  his  annual  report,  after  a 
year's  administration,  have  been  generally  read  and  have  re- 
ceived commendation.  Dr.  McCosh,  President  of  Prince- 
ton College,  holding  in  his  hand  at  a  public  meeting  called  in 
New  York  in  the  interest  of  Liberia  College,  a  copy  of  the 
inaugural  address,  said  that  no  President  of  any  College 
would  need  to  be  ashamed  of  having  produced  such  a  docu- 
ment. In  a  lengthy  review  of  the  address  and  report,  Dr. 
Whedon,  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  January, 
says:   "Dr.  Blydeifs  two  pamphlets  arc  written  in  the  grace- 
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I'iiI  English  of  which  he  is  so  fine  :i  master.  They  show  an 
earnest  interest  in  behalf  of  his  people  We  take  occasion 
to  express  our  hearty  sympathy  for  his  self-consecration  to 
his  work  and  the  general  wisdom  of  his  counsel  . 

"As  an  exposition  of  his  views  of  the  methods  of  con- 
structing an  African  cwllizatio?i,  these  publications  remove 
some  misunderstandings.  We  find  a  report,  even  in  the  peri- 
odicals of  his  race  in  America,  that  he  had  prohibited  the  use 
of  the  English  language  in  Liberia  College.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  he  reprobates  a  great  share  of  English  literature 
because  it  is  so  depreciatory  toward  the  colored  race  as  to 
depress  the  feelings  and  degrade  the  character  of  its  present 
Negro  readers.  In  the  literary  course  of  the  College  he  will 
so  plan  the  studies  as  to  fling  in  the  back  ground  this  period 
of  modern  literature.  t 

"That  Dr.  Blyden  thoroughly  understands  the  character 
of  the  needed  missionary  is  well  indicated  in  the  following 
ideal  picture:  '  For  the  great  work  to  be  done  in  this  vast 
country,  men  must  be  trained  amid  the  scenes  of  their  future 
labors — men  who  can  enter  at  once  upon  their  work,  knowing 
what  is  to  be  done;  who  need  neither  mental  nor  physical  ac- 
climation; who  know  the  specific  methods  in  this  country  for 
performing  industrial,  commercial,  educational,  and  religious 
work;  who  will  know  how  to  live  in  the  country  and  in  the 
towns;  who,  if  necessary,  like  the  intrepid  Anderson  —  edu- 
cated in  Liberia  —  can  walk  two  hundred  miles  on  their  bare 
feet,  doing  exploring  and  scientific  work;  who  can  take  the 
surveyor's  chain  and  compass  through  swamps  and  over 
mountains  without  the  accessories  of  hammocks  and  beasts  of 
burden,  umbrellas  and  waterproofs;  who  as  missionaries  can 
Walk  from  village  to  village  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  the  natives  in  a  language  they  can  understand,  and  can  sit 
down  on  mats  and  skins  in  native  huts,  reading  their  Greek 
Testament  and  Hebrew  Bible,  or  discussing  the  Arabic  Koran 
with  Mohammedans  —  and  then  at  meal  time  can  enjoy  with 
their  hosts  palm  oil  and  rice,  palaver  sauce  and  dumlwy;  who 
will  not  long  and  pine  for  bacon  and  greens,  peaches  and 
pears,  broad-cloth  coats,  and  beaver  hats.' 
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"That  such  missionaries,  plentiful  il  would  seem,  among 
the  Mohammedans  of  Africa,  should  not  yet  appear  among 
the  Christians,  is  the  real  complaint  uttered  in  America. 
How  can  this  coming  band  of  new  life  Christian  missionaries 
be  made  to  come  immediately?  The  Mohammedan  school  of 
Cario  is,  we  understand,  sending  out  its  flowing  missionaries 
by  hundreds  through  the  Continent. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  death  of  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  leaves  a 
vacancy  among  the  merchants  of  New  York  of  worldwide 
fame,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  World's 
Alliance  from  America  to  Russia  to  induce  Emperor  Alexan- 
der to  relax  his  religious  domination  and  persecution  of  prot- 
estants,  or  persons  not  of  the  Russian  G  reek  church.  The 
effort  had  a  good  eifect. 

The  death  of  Prince  Alexander  GortchakofT,  the  Russian 
minister,  of  long  prominence,  reminds  one  of  his  antagonist 
Metternich,  who  was  only  equalled  by  Bismark,  of  Emperor 
William's  cabinet  in  Germany. 


NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  recent  death  of  Dana  F.  Stone,  of  Iowa  City,  who  has  been  so 
long  in  the  business  circles  of  the  city,  deserves  a  fuller  notice  than  we 
have  room  to  insert.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  left  a  wide  vacancy  in 
the  Church  and  the  community,  as  well  as  in  his  family  connections, 
whom  he  remembered  in  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Auburn,  New  York,  wrote  a  highly  commendatory  letter  to  the 
editor,  regretting  that  they  have  not  had  such  a  work  as  the  Annals  of 
Iowa,  in  years  gone  by,  in  New  York  State. 

The  Frontispiece  is  a  neat  portrait  of  Kant-che-wai-me  (or  Female 
Flying  Pigeon),  lithographed  by  Mills  &  Co.,  Des  Moines.  She  was  the 
favorite  wife  of  Mahaska,  the  younger.  On  his  going  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  she  met  him  with  tomahawk  in  hand,  saying:  "Am  I  not  your 
wife?  I  will  go  with  you."  All  that  is  known  of  this  remarkable  Indian 
woman  is  told  in  the  January  Annals  of  1882,  pago  20. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

BraBhek  Falls,  Feb.  24th,  L883. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Howe, 

My  Dear  Friend: — Yours  of  the  first  instant  received 
some  days  ago  and  not  long  after  came  the  number  of  the 
Annals  to  which  it  referred.  I  have  carefully  read  in  it 
your  article  on  the  "Holy  Spirit."  I  think  it  decidedly  the 
best  I  ever  heard  from  your  lips  or  pen.  I  approve  of  every 
word  and  thought  in  it. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  F.  ELulbukd. 

Chicago,  March  14th,  18S3. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Howe, 

My  Dear  Brother: — I  have  been  reading  your  address  on 
the  "Dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  It  is  timely  and  sug- 
gestive. I  am  thinking  of  a  related  topic  for  the  sermon  with 
which  to  open  the  next  assembly. 

Yours  very  fraternally, 

Herrick  Johnson. 


New  York,  March  10th,  1883. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Howe, 

My  Dear  Brother : — I  am  grateful  for  your  Annals  of 
Iowa.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  notice  of  Black 
Hawk.  I  took  supper  and  spent  an  evening  with  him  in 
1834,  I  think,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Torode,  one  of  my  elders, 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  "prophet"  was  with  him.  He  was 
sad  and  emaciated  and  I  would  scarcely  believe  that  he  could 
have  been  so  noted  a  chief  and  so  brave  a  warrior.  I  saw 
Keokuk  also  at  St.  Louis  with  his  braves.  That  was  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.    How  time  flies! 

Your  old  class-mate, 

Edwin  F.  Hatfield. 
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BOOKS  REVIEWED. 

THE  RED  MEN  OF  IOWA,  BY  A.  R .  FULTON. 

Tho  foregoing  title  indicates  but  the  general  scope  of  this  new  work. 
A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  afford  ;i  better  indication  of  its 
completeness  in  all  thai  relates  to  the  various  Indian  tribes  who  were 
but  recently  tho  sole  owners  of  a  domain  now  constituting  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  prosperous  States  in  the  Union.  By  way  of  int  roduc- 
tion to  the  main  purpose  of  his  work,  the  author  first  gives  a  general 
account  of  the  Indians  and  their  hostilities  against  the  whites  in  the 
West,  including  incidents  in  .the  early  settlement  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  the  Avars  with  the  Miami  and  Wabash  tribes,  in  which  the 
great  chief  Tecumseh  was  a  leading  spirit  and  prominent  actor.  Then 
follows  a  chapter  treating  of  the  tribes  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  whites  with  them  as  the  march  of  the  empire  gradually 
approached  the  borders  of  the  now  great  State  of  Iowa.  Most  of  the 
tribes  treated  of  in  these  initiatory  chapters  subsequently  became  con- 
spicuous in  Towa  aboriginal  history,  and  hence  it.  was  but  fitting  that  the 
author  should  follow  them  in  their  defensive  struggle  against  the  domi- 
nant race  destined  to  supersede  them.  After  a  chapter  relating  to 
Prehistoric  Man  in  Iowa,  as  indicated  by  the  remains  of  ancient  earth- 
works and  relics,  we  have  incidents  of  the  earliest  definite  knowledge  of, 
and  intercourse  of  white  men  with,  the  Indians  on  Iowa  soil.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  treat  more  minutely  of  the  following  tribes  in 
their  order;  to-wit,  the  lowas,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  Pottawat- 
tamies,  and  Sioux,  all  of  whom  occupied  Iowa  soil  within  its  historic 
era,  giving  a  concise  sketch  of  each  tribe,  with  its  migrations,  wars, 
manners  and  customs,  traditions,  and  religious  ceremonies.  A  full 
account  is  given  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  which  resulted  in  the  relin- 
quishment to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  the  first  territory 
for  occupancy  by  the  whites.  This  is  followed  with  biographical  sketches 
of  Black  Hawk,  Keokuk  and  other  chiefs  prominent  in  our  aboriginal 
history. 

Several  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  our  later  Indian  history, 
the  border  troubles  with  the  Sioux,  including  a  full  account  of  the  Spirit 
Lake  Massacre,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  that  terrible  tragedy.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  interesting  personal  sketches  of  white  men  avIio 
were  in  various  ways  identified  with  our  Indian  history,  including 
agents,  interpreters,  traders,  and  others.  Not  the  least  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  a  chapter  in.  which  are  related  numerous  incidents 
aud  reminiscences,  some  thrilling  and  some  humorous,  but  all  illustrat- 
ing traits  of  Indian  character.  A  synopsis  is  given  of  the  various  treaties 
negotiated  with  the  Iowa  Tribes,  for  their  government  or  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory.  A  highly  interesting  portion  of  the  work  is  that  devoted 
to  our  Iowa  aboriginal  nomenclature.  The  author  has  not  omitted  to  give 
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an  acoountof  the  remnant  of  the  Poa  tribe,  usually  designated  by  their 
ancient  name  of  Musquakies,  now  residing  in  the  Slate 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  Appendix  relating  to  what  i  knoi  □ 
in  history  as  the  Pontiac  War,  or  Pontiao's  Conspiracy,  followed  with  a 
sketch  of  Sitting  Bull,  Bome  offioial  papers  and  other  interesting  matter 
relating  to  the  general  subject.  There  is  also  a  very  full  and  carefully 
prepared  Index. 

The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  portraitsof  prominenl  [owa 
chiefs  and  others,  all  obtained  from  authentic  sources.  These  arc  not 
mere  fancy  or  imaginary  pictures,  but  are  engraved  from  genuine  por- 
traits taken  from  life  by  eminent  artists  many  years  ago,  when  those 
chiefs  had  occasion  to  visit  Washington  on  official  or  tribal  business. 
These  likenesses  of  prominent  Iowa  chiefs  are  in  the  main  only  to  be 
found  in  one  or  two  very  rare  publications,  now  out  of  print,  and  the 
author  lias  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  reproduce  them 
in  his  work. 

The  publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  this  book  to  the 
favor  of  the  public,  and  especially  to  the  people  of  Iowa,  for  it  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  aud  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  author  lias  certainly  expended  much  painstaking  research 
and  labor  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  details  of  his  history,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  constructing,  from  a  widely 
scattered  and  almost  chaotic  supply  of  material,  a  work  that  cannot  fail 
to  interest  and  instruct.  It  must  j>rove  a  book  of  permanent  value,  and 
be  the  means  of  rescuing  and  preserving  a  knowledge  of  many  inter- 
esting facts  and  incidents  which  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost 
to  history.  Recognizing  these  valuable  characteristics  of  the  work,  the 
publishers  have  spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  present  it  to  the 
public  in  an  attractive  style,  so  far  as  relates  to  material,  typograpical 
execution,  embellishment,  and  binding. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA, 

From  the  earliest  period,  by  Francois-Xavier  Martin;  with  a  memoir 
of  the  Author,  by  Judge  W.  W.  Howe;  to  which  is  appended  Annals  of 
Louisiana,  from  the  close  of  Martin's  History,  1815,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War,  1SG1,  by  John  F.  Condon.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Judge  Howe's  memoir  of  Judge  Martin: 

"He  proposed  to  himself  to  be  a  printer;  and  thereafter  to  be  what- 
ever a  printer  might  become.  He  boldly  applied  for  employment  as  a 
practical  printer.  1  Can  you  set  type'?'  was  of  course  the  first  question 
addressed  to  the  applicant,  who  had  never  set  a  type  in  his  life.  '  Without 
doubt,  I  can,'  replied  Martin,  believing,  we  must  presume,  that  a  man 
of  sense  and  determination  need  not  be  daunted  by  mere  mechanical 
difficulties,  but  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  rule  that,  'what  man  has 
done,  man  may  do.'  He  was  immediately  employed,  and  such  was  his 
ingenuity  and  keenness  of  observation,  that  the  foreman  of  the  estab- 
lishment, though  he  may  have  seolded  him  now  and  then,  for  an  error, 
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novcr  discovered  but  that  his  journeyman  bad  previously  [earned  the 
trader 

11  In  1802,  he  published  a  translation  of  Pothier  on  Obligations,  a 
book  for  which  he  had  a  profound  respect;  and  al  this  time  so  com] 
was  his  skill  as  translator  and  type  setter,  that  in  executing  the  work  he 
used  no  manuscript,  but  rendered  the  French  directly  into  English  type 
in  il  10  composing  stick. 

"Judge  Martin  reported  the  ease  of  Detournion  r.s.  Dormenon. 

"  Under  the  old  system  the  Parish  Judge  also  acted  as  auctioneer, 
in  selling  the  property  of  successions.  It  fell  out  once,  in  a  well  known 
sugar  parish,  that  while  the  judge  was  knocking  down  some  goods  and 
chattels  of  a  deceased  person,  a  neighbor  in  the  crowd  behaved  with 
some  levity.    The  magisterial  heart  was  fired. 

"'See  here,  Sam  Cooley,  if  you  don't  behave  yourself,  I  will  commit 
you  for  contempt  of  court.' 

"'But,  Judge,  you  are  not  in  court  now.  There  is  no  such  offense 
as  contempt  of  auction  or  an  auctioneer.' 

"'What,  sir  —  what,  sir?  Why,  I'll  have  you  know,  sir,  that  I'm  an 
object  of  contempt  at  all  times  and  in  all  places!' 

"The  territorial  court  having  come  to  an  end,  Judge  Martin  con- 
tinued his  work  as  reporter,  by  publishing  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  which  make  eighteen  volumes,  from  the 
third  of  Martin,  old  series,  to  the  eighth  of  Martin,  new  series,  inclusive, 
the  last  of  these  volumes  being  issued  in  the  year  1830. 

"  In  1817,  his  fame  had  so  far  reached  his  native  place,  that  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles. 

"In  1841,  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws,  by  Harvard  College." 

Our  limited  space  prevents  further  extracts  from  the  memoir. 

MISSIONARY  REVIEW. 

Rev.  Royal  G.  Wilder,  a  returned  missionary  from  Kolapoor,  India, 
has  conducted  this  work  for  several  years.  It  contains  statistics  of  all 
protestant  missions  at  home  and  abroad.  In  a  late  number  he  has  given 
the  result  of  his  skill  and  experience  in  transmitting  funds  to  the  foreign 
missions.  His  plan  has  been  adopted  by  some  societies  and  is  com- 
mended to  ail. 

We  hope  to  give  in  future  numbers  translations  from  the  Star  in  the 
East,  our  exchange  in  modern  Greek  from  Athens,  Greece.  We  value 
it  as  coming  from  that  city,  "both  eye  and  soul  of  all  Greece."  It  con- 
tains nice  engravings  and  ought  to  be  in  every  Christian  family  in 
America. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY  REVIEW. 

We  are  very  happy  to  enter  on  our  list  of  exchanges  this  review.  It 
is  a  superior  magazine,  quite  above  the  ordinary  college  publications, 
which  are  too  often  filled  with  mere  boys'  and  girls'  talks  or  scribblings. 
This  Review,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  article  on  professional  education 
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by  Dr.  Craig,  <>f  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  another  by  Dr. 
Gregory  on  the  Assembly's  Committee  on  .Education.  Also  an  extract 
from  Dr.  Lyman  Beeoher's  plea  Cor  collegiate  education,  and  the  hi  tory 
of  the  "Log  College"  (Princeton).   It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  all 

our  OOllegea  and  universities  would  rise  to  such  a  height  of  matter  and 
stylo  in  their  publications. 


THE  GREAT  ROCK-ISLAND  ROUTE. 

[Railroad  poetry  is  now  the  order  of  the  day.  Old  Homer  and  Mil- 
ton never  dreamed  of  such  a  song.] 

From  a  rocky  bound  Atlantic,  to  a  mild  Pacific  shore, 
From  a  fair  and  sunny  southland  to  an  ice-bound  Labrador, 
There's  a  name  of  magic  import,  and  'tis  known  the  world  throughout, 
'Tis  a  mighty  corporation,  called  the  "Great  Bock-Island  Route." 

CHORUS. 

Now  listen  to  the  jingle,  and  the  rumble,  and  the  roar, 

As  she  dashes  thro'  the  woodland,  and  speeds  along  the  shore, 

See  the  mighty  rushing  engine,  hear  her  merry  bell  ring  out, 

As  they  speed  along  in  safety,  on  the  "  Great  Rock- Island  Route." 

All  great  cities  of  importance  can  be  found  aloug  its  way, 
There's  Chicago  and  Peoria  and  Rock-Island  so  they  say, 
With  Davenport,  and  westward  still  is  Council  Bluffs  far  out, 
As  a  western  termination  of  this  "  Great  Rock-Island  Route." 

To  the  great  southwest  another,  and  a  mighty  line  they  run,  * 
Reaching  far-famed  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  and  Atchison, 
Rich  in  beauty,  power,  and  grandeur,  and  they  owe  it  all  no  doubt, 
To  the  fact  that  they  are  stations,  on  the  "  Great  Rock-Island  Route." 

There's  their  "  Northern-Route,"  a  daisy  as  you  all  can  plainly  see, 
To  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  'tis  the  famous  "Albert  Lea;" 
To  the  lakes  of  Minnesota,  and  all  points  there  'round  about,. 
Reached  directly  by  no  other  than  the  "  Great  Rock-Island  Route." 

Now  let  music  soft  and  tender,  in  its  mystic  power  reveal, 
Praises  to  the  "  Great  Rock-Island,"  that  the  heart  can  only  feel; 
And  to  swell  the  mighty  chorus  —  comes  the  glad  re-echoing  shout, 
That  for  safety,  time,  and  comfort,  take  the  "Great  Rock-Island  Route." 

— J.  A.  Raff. 
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Situated  on  the  south  shore  of  SPIRIT  LAKE,  Dickinson  County,  Iowa,  near  the 

Minnesota  line,  on  the 


Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railway. 

THE  ORLEANS  will  bo  opened  to  the  public  June  1st,  18S3,  under  the  immediate  man- 
agement of  J.  W.  Hutchinson,  who  is  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  manager  of  the 
Lake  Park  Ilotel,  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn.  The  Orleans  contains  two  hundred  Bleeping 
apartments,  a  splendid  water  supply,  bath3,  gas,  billiard  hall,  bowling  alley,  and  every  con- 
venience for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  guests.  Spirit  Lake  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sheets  of  water  in  tho  Northwest,  having  a  shore  lino  of  fourteen  miles  with  a  delightful  sand 
and  gravel  beach  suitable  for  bathing,  its  waters  abounding  in  all  varieties  of  fish,  while  ou 
its  rippling  surface  float  innumerable  row,  sail  boats,  and  pleasuro  steamers.  The  tourist  will 
find  nothing  lacking  to  mako  his  stay  at  tho  Lake  enjoyable.   Game  will  bo  found  in  abundance. 

Round  Trip  Excursion  Tickets  will  bo  placed  on  sale  May  1st,  on  tho  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railway  and  all  connecting  lines,  at  low  rates,  to  the  following  pointa 
in  Iowa  and  Minnesota :  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  Albert  Lea,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Lake 
Minnetonka,  White  Bear  Lake  and  Duluth,  Minnesota,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  and 
Lake  Superior  points. 

Writo  for  a  Guido  to  tho  Summer  Resorts,  and  Spirit  Lake  and  its  attractions,  to  tho 
General  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent. 

For  Hotel  Rates  write  to  J.  W.  Hutchinson,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa. 
C.  J.  IVES,  15.  F.  MILLS, 

Gcn'l  Superintendent.  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA.  Gtu  l  Ticket  &  Pass.  Agent. 


PROSPEC  TUS 

OF 

The  Annals  of  Iowa 

This  year's  volume  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  tharf 
the  last,  with  steel  engravings,  artotypes,  wood  cuts,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  highest  style  of  the  printing  art;  and.  will 
contain  historical  sketches  of  Iowa,  biographies  of  distin- 
guished persons,  genealogies,  obituaries  of  eminent  deceased 
individuals,  reminiscences  of  old  settlers,  and  recollections 
of  the  learned  professions,  accounts  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and 
trade. 

Contributions  on  these  and  other  topics,  suited  to  tins 
work,  will  be  welcomed. 

Weekly  or  daily  papers  sent  by  their  publishers  will 
be  kept  on  file  as  a  source  of  future  reference  and  history. 

Club  Rates.  —  Six  sets  for  the  year,  to  one  post-office 
address,  $5.00;  larger  deductions  for  tin  or  twenty  copies 
to  one  address. 

Address,     SAMUEL  STORRS  HOWE, 

Editor-  and  Proprietor, 
Loch  Box  1391.  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 

A.  R.  Fulton, 

C 'or "-responding  Editor  t 

Des  Moines,  I < > \\  a. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT 
OF  MILLS  COUNTY. 


BY  A.  R.  FULTON. 


W^ILLS  COUNTY  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Fred- 
erick  Mills,  a  bravo  young  officer  from  Burlington, 
^^v;-^  Iowa,  who   was  killed  in  the  Mexican  war.  His 
Xf  t  body  was  never  recovered  by  his  comrades,  and  the 

it  Legislature  of  the  State  very  properly  determined  to  per- 
%  petuate  his  memory  by  naming  a  county  for  him.  This 
S  was  originally  included  as  a  part  of  Pottawattamie  coun. 
\  ty,  but  a  separate  organization  was  perfected  by  the 
election  of  county  oliicers  at  the  general  election  of  1851. 
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At  that  election  William  Smith  was  elected  County  Judge; 
W.  W.  Noyos,  Clerk  of  the  District  Coj*#;  and  James  liar 
dy,  Sheriff. 

The  first  term  of  the  District  Court  was  hold  at  what,  was 
then  called  Coonville,  being  on  the  site  of  the  present  thriv- 
ing little  city  of  Glenwood,  in  October,  1851.  The  eccentric 
James  Sloan  was  the  Judge  who  presided, 
v  The  first  white  settlers  of  Mills  count)'  were  about  thirty 
dcsciples  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  in  August,  1846,  pitched 
their  tents  on  the  Missouri  river  bottom  on  the  east  side  of 
Keg  Creek,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  present  south  line 
of  the  county.  With  others  of  their  faith,  after  the  death  of 
their  prophet,  they  had  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the 
"promised  land,"  but  the  season  being  late,  preparations  for 
winter  became  necessary.  The  abundance  of  timber  along 
the  Missouri  at  this  point  afforded  them  material  for  log 
cabins,  while  food  for  their  stock  was  readily  obtained  from  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  wild  grass.  Before  winter  came  on  they 
had  erected  at  that  place  quite  a  number  of  cabins,  pesenting 
something  of  a  village-like  appearance.  They  gave  it  the 
name  of  Rushville.  A  number  of  the  original  settlers  of  this 
village  remained  as  permanent  citizens  of  the  county  after 
the  others  left  for  Salt  Lake.  Among  them  was  William 
Brittain  and  his  family.  Before  the  Mormon  settlement, 
however,  other  white  men  had  traversed  the  soil  of  Mill- 
county.  Henry  Alice,  who  recently  resided  on  the  Missouri 
river  bottom,  near  where  the  now  extinct  village  of  St.  Mary 
used  to  be,  in  the  fall  of  lSSi  landed  on  the  Nebraska  side  of 
the  river  where  Bcllevue  is  now  located,  where  he  acted  us 
an  assistant  missionary  to  the  Pawnee  Indians,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He 
came  up  the  river  in  one  of  the  American  Fur  Company's 
boats,  lie  did  not  locate  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river  in 
Mills  county  until  in  1853,  so  that  Mr  Brittain  and  others 
who  came  with  the  Mormons  have  precedence  as  the  first 
permanent  settlers. 

As  early  as  1830,  Col.  Peter  A.  Sarpy,  who  was  for  some 
time  a  citizen  of  Mills  county,  traded  with  the  Indians  on 
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both  sides  of  the  Missouri.    At  an  early  dny  (in  1855)  he 

!;ii<l  oul  a  town  on   tllO  Missouri   river   bottom   bolow  the 

mouth  of  Mosquito  Creek,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  where 
the  present  town,  Pacific  City,  is  located.  In  L858  the  writer 
visited  Col.  Sarpy's  town,  where  Ik;  spent  ;m  evening  with  the 
venerable  proprietor  and  was  entertained  with  many  remin- 
iscences of  his  pioneer  days  among  the  Indians  on  the  Mis- 
souri. He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  the  name  of  his  town  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  and  his  followers  were  devoted  Catho- 
lics. In  1858  St.  Mary  was  a  promising  village,  with  a  hotel 
and  several  business  houses,  but  a  change  in  the  channel  of 
the  Missouri  long  sinee  obliterated  it,  and  the  site  of  St. 
Mary  is  now  in  the  river.  Col.  Sarpy  too,  has  passed  away. 
He  died  at  Plattsinouth,  Nebraska,  in  January,  1805.  The 
State  of  Nebraska  has  named  a  county  in  his  honor. 

So,  with  the  exception  of  traders  and  missionaries  among 
the  Indians,  the  Rushville  settlement  of  Mormons  may  be 
considered  as  the  tirst  JivMills  county.  Many  of  the  citizens 
of  to-day  are  scarcely  aware  that  the  place  ever  existed,  but 
in  1SGS,  when  the  writer  visited  the  place  the  ruins  of  Rush- 
ville were  still  visible.  The  burying  ground  is  near  by,  and 
a  rudely  carved  gravestone  attracts  the  attention  of  the  visi- 
tor. It  is  fashioned  from  native  limestone,  and  a  smooth 
surface  of  about  one  foot  square,  presents  the  following  in- 
scription: "J.  Eastman,  died  April  10th,  1847,  aged  60 
years."  This  is  all  that  is  known  of  perhaps  the  lirst  white 
man  who  died  in  Mills  county.  The  first  white  child  born  in 
the  county  was  Andrew  J.  Stewart,  in  the  fall  of  lSiO.  His 
parents,  taking  with  them  the  "first  born,"  soon  after 
this  event  removed  to  Salt  Lake.  Caroline  L.  Brittain  was 
horn  January  12th,  181:7,  and  was  perhaps  the  next  white 
child  who  may  claim  Mills  as  her  native  county. 

Among  the  settlers  at  Rushville  was  Libeus  T.  Coon,  who 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  town  of  Coonville,  which  was 
located  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Glenwood.  Mr. 
Coon  removed  to  Harrison  county,  Iowa,  many  years  ago. 
Among  his  associates  in  the  settlement  of  Coonville,  were 
Silas  ilillmau,  William  Brittain,  G.  N.  Clark,  Ira  llillman, 
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J,  Bvorolt  and  others,  who  orocted  the  first  cabins  there  in 
the  spring  of  1848.  The  first  cabin  built  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  first  school  taught  in  Glonwood  was  in  one  of  these 
primitive  cabins,  and  1).  II.  Solomon,  afterward  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  the  uslope,"  was  the  teacher.  The  lir.^t  child  bora 
in  the  placo  was  William  Coolidge,  in  December,  1849.  The 
first  death  was  that  of  the  wife  of  Silas  Hillrnan,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1849.  The  first  flouring  mill  in  the  county  was  erect- 
ed by  J.  W.  Coolidge  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year. 

Glenwood  being  some  six  miles  west  of  the  center  of  the 
county,  once  had  a  rival  for  county-seat  honors  in  a  place  lo- 
cated near  the  center,  then  called  London.  For  a  time  the 
latter  placo  was  a  promising  village,  but  nearly  all  its  build- 
ings were  removed  many  years  ago.  The  place  was  after- 
ward known  by  the  name  of  Mt.  Olive.  It  was  on  the 
prairie  "divide1'  between  Silver  and  Keg  Creeks,  and  near 
the  head  of  Wauboncey  Creek. 


THE  PIONEERS  OF  CLEAR  LAKE. 


BY  A.  K.  FULTON. 


^f^HEViOUS  to  1851,  a  few  adventurous  hunters  had 
'ij^.h-i  penetrated  Northern  Iowa  westward  as  far  as  Clear 
^i^^9  -kake  anc*  the  upper  branches  of  the  Des  Moines 
Jff^3  Kiver.  They  carried  back  to  the  sparse  settlements 
Jfe  in  the  eastern  counties  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
%  the  beautiful  lakes  tilled  with  fishes,  and  the  abundance  of 
£  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  fur-bearing  animals  which  were  to  be 
\  found  in  that  magnificent  region  now  constituting  Northern 
Iowa.  Among  others  whom  these  reports  reached  were 
Joseph  Hewitt  and  James  Dickirson,  then  residing  at  Straw- 
berry Point,  Clayton  county.  They  were  especially  de- 
lighted with  the  accounts  which  they  heard  of  a  beautiful 
lake  which  shone  as  a  gem  in  the  prairie,  and  to  which  had 
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been  given  the  name  of  Clear  Lake.    The  grovea  about  the 
lake  were  still  the  hunting  and  camping  grounds  of  the  sav- 
age and  war-like  Sioux,  and  so  far  their  right  of  occupancy 
'  had  only  been  disputed  by  the  Winnebago  tribe,  as  it  was  with- 
in the  "neutral  ground."    On  the  20th  of  May,  1851,  Hewitt 
and  Dickirson  started  with  their  teams  and  families  to  find  the 
lake  of  which  they  had  heard.    The  last  settlement  on  their 
route  was  that  of  four  families  in  Chickasaw  county,  about 
where  the  town  of  Bradford  is  now  loeated.   From  there  to  the 
lake,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  no  wagon  or  other  vehicle  had 
ever  tracked  the  vast  and  unbroken  prairie.    The  two  fami- 
lies were  accompanied  by  two  young  men  named  John  Allo- 
way  and  Henry  Robinson.    The  party  reached  the  shores  of 
Clear  Lake,  July  14th,  1851,  having  spent  50  days  to  make  a 
journey  that  now  requires  less  than  half  a  day. 

Hewitt  and  Dickirson  each  had  a  wife  and  one  child,  so  that 
the  settlement,  including  Alloway  and  Robinson,  consisted  of 
eight  persons.  In  less  than  a  year,  however,  the  two  young 
men  returned  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  Hewitt 
and  Dickirson,  with  their  families,  remained  entirely  cut  oft* 
from  communication  with  the  outside  world,  except  to  be 
visited  by  an  occasional  hunter  or  straggling  Indian. 

All  the  old  settlers  of  Iowa  will  remember  1851  as  the 
"rainy  season,"  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  isolated 
pioneers  of  Clear  Lake  had  but  little  opportunity  to  learn 
what  was  going  on,  even  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State. 
Their  journey  to  the  lake  had  been  prolonged  by  reason  of 
the  swollen  streams,  and  after  their  arrival  the  continued 
rains  had  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  purpose  of 
their  coming.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  their  original  pur- 
pose had  not  been  permanent  settlement,  but  to  capture  elk 
and  buffalo  calves,  and  then  return  to  Clayton  county.  For 
nearly  two  years  their  principal  occupation  wras  trapping, 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  lived  a  wild,  adventurous,  back- 
woods life.  As  Clear  Lake  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
"neutral  ground,1'  but  few  Indians  came  to  disturb  them. 

Impressed,  after  a  year's  sojourn,  with  the  beauty  and  fertili- 
ty of  the  country,  Hewitt  and  Dickirson  determined  to  make 
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Clear  Lake  their  permanent  home  Thoy  erected  cabins  in 
tho  timber.  Dickirson  claimed  the  land  on  which  the  town 
of  Clear  Lake  is  now  Located.  In  the  spring  of  L852  be 
cleared  and  plowed  a  piece  of  brush  land,  where  he  raised  a 
crop  of  corn,  which  was  the  first  grain  raised  by  a  white  man 
in  Ccrro  Gordo  county.  No  other  settlors  located  in  the 
county  until  the  Wrights  settled  on  Lime  Creek,  near  w  here 
Mason  City  is  now  located,  in  July,  1853.  During  the  fall  of 
this  year  several  other  families  located  on  Lime  Creek  and  at 
Clear  Lake. 

Joseph  Hewitt  was  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  Northern 
Iowa  as  Captain  Hewitt.  He  had  been  a  trader  among  the 
Winnebago  Indians,  and  could  speak  their  language  readily. 
His  presence  at  tho  lake  was  the  inducement  for  several  bands 
of  Winncbagocs  to  visit  that  region,  and  led  to  some  trouble 
with  the  Sioux  in  1854,  which  Captain  Hewitt  was  instru- 
mental in  quelling.  It  was  during  the  winter  of  1853-54  that 
several  Winnebago  families  came  to  the  lake  to  visit  their  old 
friend.  The  Sioux,  learning  of  this,  determined  to  exterm- 
inate them.  Several  hundred  of  them  came  down  from  Min- 
nesota in  the  summer  of  1S54  and  announced  their  intention. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Winnebagoes  had  returned  to 
their  reservation,  under  the  advice  of  Captain  Hewitt.  The 
presence  of  the  Sioux  gave  the  white  settlers  some  uneasiness, 
especially  as  the  Indians  had  committed  some  slight  depreda- 
tions against  the  whites.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  a  couple  of  skulking  Sioux  had  killed  a  Win- 
nebago boy. 

Captain  Hewitt  remained  at  Clear  Lake  some  live  or  six 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Algona,  Kossuth  county,  where 
he  lived  several  years.  He  then  returned  to  the  lake  and 
lived  there  until  his  death,  in  May,  1805.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  about  03  years  of  age- 
Few  men  were  better  known  among  the  early  settlers  of  North- 
ern Iowa. 
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THE  PIONEERS. 


N  all  western  States,  indeed  everywhere,  are  to  be 
SffiS  found  men  who  delight  in  sport.  Gunning  and  fishing 
j.with  them  is  a  passion.  If  sufficiently  wealthy,  then 
^  they  will  yearly  take  a  trip  to  the  far  west,  or  to  some 
lake  where  they  can  freely  indulge  in  their*  favorite;  past- 
time.  If  poor,  however,  then  they  are  obliged  to  take 
| such  sport  as  their  neighborhood  affords.  A  poor  man  who 
|  idles  away  his  time  by  following  a  pursuit  which  in  a  civil- 
ilized  and  thickly  settled  country  mast  ever  be  without  re- 
muneration, soon  finds  himself  distanced  by  his  more  ener- 
getic, industrious  neighbors.  Civilization  crowds  him  and  he 
looks  westward  longingly.  He  well  knows  there  is  yet  plenty 
of  elbow  room  and  there  "the  streams  are  filled  with  fishes 
and  the  woods  with  game,"  and  the  old  song,  "My  trusty 
rifle  on  my  arm,  the  prairies  I  shall  roam,"  becomes  his  daily 
companion. 

Soon  after  this  there  is  a  sale.  The  farm  wagon  is  covered 
and  converted  into  a  prairie  schooner.  He  loads  in  a  few 
household  goods.  His  horses  are  hitched.  The  cow  is  tied 
behind,  the  family  is  snugly  stowed  inside.  He  mounts, 
cracks  his  whip  and  "Here  wre  go,  westward  ho!" 

Now  follows  a  journey,  unequaled,  perhaps  in  any  country. 
It  is  spring.  Heavy  rains  have  made  the  roads  bottomless. 
The  atmosphere  is  damp,  chilly,  changeable  and  uncomfort- 
able. Food  for  beasts  is  scarce  and  badly  preserved.  The 
wheels  often  sink  into  the  soft  mud  and  the  wagon  must  often 
be  unloaded  to  be  extricated.  The  horses  soon  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  fatigue  and  exposure.  The  cow  soon 
becomes  a  mere  bundle  of  bones  and  refuses  to  give  milk. 
Our  traveler  is  soon  disgusted.  His  food  is  badly  cooked. 
His  clothes  are  damp  and  dirty,  and  when  he  turns  in  at  night 
to  seek  his  damp  bed,  and  is  there  met  by  his  shivering  wife 
and  sick  children,  he  curses  the  country,  and  his  resolution  to 
find  a  better  grows  stronger  each  dav. 
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Slowly  he  moves  onward.     Days  change  into  weeks, 
weeks  into  months;  June  follows  May,  and  is  in  turn  fol 
lowed  by  July,  and  when  the  hot  days  of  August  overtake 
him  lie  has  reached  the  broad  boundless  prairies  of  the  west. 
The  heal  becomes  unbearable  as  ho  slowly  plods  onward.  The 
horses  are  tired,  his  family  is  sick  and  weary.    The  cow  can 
go  no  further,  and  he  himself  has  lost  all  energy  and  feels  tired 
to  death.    Ho  halts  at  a  prairie  stream.    The  shores  are  lined 
with  wood  land,  in  whose  cooling'  shade  rest  elk  and  deer.  In 
the  depth  of  the  clear  cool  water  are  seen  shoals  of  h'sjies. 
"Wife,"  says  our  traveler,    "we  must  rest.    Let  us  rest 
here;  this  is  a  pleasant  place."    The  horses  are  turned  out. 
The  cow  is  untied.    The  woods  supply  him  with  fuel  and  game 
and  the  stream  with  fishc*.    In  a  few  days   the  horses  com- 
mence to  look  better,  the  cow  recommences  to  give  milk,  the 
pioneer  himself  is  rested.    His  children  play  around  him. 
Oh,  how  nice  this  all  seems.     "Wife,"  he  says,  "this  is  a  nice 
country.    Let  us  remain  here.    Let  us  take  this  claim.  Let 
us  build  a  house  and  pass  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  peace 
and  plenty." 

A  log  house  is  soon  built.  Hay  for  winter  use  soon  stored. 
There  is  plenty  of  leisure,  plenty  of  game,  plenty  of  fish, 
abundance  of  everything  the  heart  could  desire.  No  trouble, 
no  care.  This  is  the  land,  (Iowa.)  Here  let  us  rest,  (Ala- 
bama.) 

A  passing  trapper  partakes  of  his  hospitality,  and  in  return 
instructs  him  to  make  deerskin  clothes.  The  trapper  remains. 
They  hunt,  they  fish,  they  trap,  and  by  the  evening  tire  many 
a  tale  of  border  life  and  Indian  warfare  is  recounted.  The 
trapper  makes  several  trips  to  the  nearest  settlement.  Let- 
ters to  the  old  home  are  dispatched  and  the  news  from  the 
great  outside  world  is  brought  back.  Fall  turns  into  winter, 
winter  into  spring  and  still  our  family  and  their  friend  re- 
main in  the  little  hut  by  the  side  of  the  river  in  the  protection 
and  shade  of  the  big  cottonwoods.  Here  they  live  peaceful 
and  happy,  fur  removed  from  the  ambitions,  cares  and  troubles 
of  the  busy  outside  world.  They  share  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, form  a  closer  friendship,  a  firmer  love.    They  worship 
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God  in  a  simple  and  pure  manner,  and  thank  Him  daily  for 
this,  their  new  prairie  home. 

Lot  us  return.  Hack  in  his  old  home  they  do  not  miss  our 
friend.  He  is  soon  forgotten.  But,  a  day  comes  when  his 
name  is  in  every  one's  mouth.  They  all  speak  of  his  luck 
and  the  lino  country  ho  has  discovered.  The  village  paper 
publishes  some  of  his  most  enthusiastic  letters,  giving  a  glow- 
ing description  of  his  new.  home.  A  colony  is  organized.  A 
string  of  prairie  schooners  loaded  with  men,  women,  chil- 
*  dren,  fowls,  pigs,  dogs,  furniture  and  utensils,  soon  leave  the 
place.  A  herd  of  cattle  follows  the  movers,  and  after  many 
weary  weeks  of  travel  they  are  welcomed  —welcomed  in 
their  new  homo.  The  hind  is  staked  out.  Each  man  seleets 
his  quarter.  Houses  arc  built.  A  grist  and  saw  mill  is 
erected  on  the  river  bank.  Stores,  shops  and  houses  are  soon 
grouped  around  the  log  oabin.  The  town  is  named.  The 
county  is  organized.  A  church,  school  house  and  court  house 
are  built  and  the  hammer  of  the  carpenter  and  anvil  of  the 
blacksmith  now  wake  the  echoes  of  the  once  silent  woods.  A 
stage  route  is  established,  and  the  fame  of  the  new  station 
soon  reaches  the  outside  world  and  resounds  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Hero  and  there  it  roaches  the 
ear  of  some  young  man  starting  in  life,  or  some  mechanic  or 
laborer  who  is  tired  of  being  slave;  some  farmer  whose  farm  is 
insufficient  to  support  his  family.  "Yes,"  they  say,  "let -us 
try.  We'll  take  a  claim  and  get  us  a  home  of  our  own."  On 
they  come.  One,  two,  three,  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  a  thou- 
sand. One  farm  after  another  is  staked  out.  One  quarter 
after  another  is  taken.  The  settlement  now  rapidly  enlarges. 
What  was  a  pioneer  farm  becomes  a  settlement;  the  settle- 
ment a  county.  Other  towns  are  built,  other  counties  organ- 
ized and  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the 
country  is  sufficiently  peopled  to  claim  admittance  as  a  State. 

Industry  and  energy  soon  change  the  face  of  the  landscape. 
A  prosperous  settlement  soon  attracts  the  attention  of  eastern 
monopolists,  and  soon  the  puffing,  screaming  steamhorse 
plows  its  way  through  what  was  a  short  time  ago  an  ocean  of 
grass  and  yellow  flowers. 
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Our  old  pionoor  has  remained  in  the  land  of  his  dreams. 
His  farm  has  boon  changed  into  a  town;  the  town  has  grown 
into  a  city,  and  the  land  has.  become  valuable.    He  has  re 
mained  poor.    Public  spirited,  ho  has  helped  every  one.  He 
has  freely  contributed  to  every  public  enterprise.    Has  signed 
every  note,  every  bond,  until  he  has  lost  his  all.     He  is  poor, 
but  respected.     His  name  is  known   by  every  one  and  is  en- 
rolled among  the  great  ones  in  history.    His  likeness  is  sold 
in  the  stores  and  forms  the  premium  of  the  local  papers.  He 
lives  to  a  good  old  age,   and  when  he  dies  the  community  » 
mourn  his  loss.    He  has  been  a  lather  to  them  all.     He  has 
given  his  all  for  their  welfare,  and  in  return  his  name  is  chis- 
sclcd  into  the  face  of  immortality.  H. 


PUSH-I-TO, 

OR  THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  CREEK. 


He  was  once  young  and  full  of  hope;  was  born  and  grew 
to  manhood  in  one  of  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. He  had  just  finished  his  course  in  the  famous 
Rush  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  returned  home  to 
practice  his  chosen  profession,  when  the  Angel  of  Death 
spread  his  wings  over  the  household  of  "The  One"  he  loved 
as  a  child,  a  girl,  and  a  woman,  and  claimed  her  as  his  own. 

His  Ange  was  dead.  For  weeks  after  the  death  of  his 
promised  wife  his  great  strong  mind  tottered  on  the  verge  of 
insanity,  but  his  tine  physical  organization  triumphed,  and  he 
seemed  himself  again.  His  friends,  anxious  for  his  good, 
procured  him  a  surgeon's  commission  in  the  regular  army. 
He  quickly  joined  his  regiment  at  St.  Louis,  and  was 
attached  to  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Pike;  was  with  him 
on  his  expedition  up  the  Mississippi  in  1S05.  And  subse- 
quently was  with  Lieutenant  Pike  on  his  exploration  to  the 
Southwest,  and  was  made  prisoner  with  the  command  by  the 
Mexicans,  at  or  near  Santa  Fe,  and  marched  on  foot  as  pris- 
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oners  of  war  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where,  by  the  demand  of 

Ihc  Washington  goverenment,  they  were  released  and  returned 
homo. 

He  was  with  Genoral  Pike  until  tiftor  the  General's  death, 
at  Little  York,  in  LSI  1.  After  the  war  of  1812,  his  regiment 
was  sent  out  to  the  frontier  again;  and  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
prior  to  1810,  he  was  seen  on  what  the  Indians  called 
Pushito,  or  Crock  of  the  Old  Man.  The  Indians  frequently 
referred  to  the  old  man  of  the  creek  as  living  on  Pushito  a 
long  time,  in  the  year  1840.  His  cabin  was  still  standing 
and  looked  as  though  it  had  been  built  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  This  tradition  was  gathered  from  the  Indians  and  a 
woman  who  lived  on  the  frontier  all  her  life,  and  had  fre- 
quently talked  with  the  old  man  of  the  creek,  and  from  him 
learned  this  tradition  of  his  life.*  He  never  gave  his  name, 
but  when  asked  about  it,  he  would  answer,  "A  medicine 
man."  His  long,  silvery  white  hair  covered  his  shoulders. 
He  held  intercourse  with  very  few  persons,  and  seemed  to 
have  lived  entirely  secluded  and  alone  His  old  rusty  sword 
and  pistols  were  at  the  home  of  the  woman  alluded  to.  The 
manner  and  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Those  who  had 
known  him  in  life  were  of  the  opinion  that,  when  the  dread 
messenger  came,  he  went  to  a  place  that  he  had  prepared 
for  himself,  and  there,  secure  from  wild  beasts  and  birds, 
alone  passed  to  the  unknown  realms  beyond  the  grave, 
where,  as  he  had  frequently  said,  "he  would  meet  his  only 
love  awaiting  to  welcome  him  to  a  better  world." 

Pushito,  or  the  Creek  of  the  Old  Man,  rises  in  Iowa 
county  and  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  south 
side  of  Iowa  and  Johnson  counties. — An,  ISJfi  Seeker  After  a 
Home. 


♦The  Editor  would  like  to  hear  from  this  woman  or  her  descendonts,  where  the 
sword  and  pistol  are. 
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AN  INFANT'S  BURIAL  CASE. 


In  his  recent  trip,  Capt.  W.  P.  Hall  made  a  find  which  is 
now  on  the  shelves  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  It  is  a 
burial  case,  and  was  in  a  mound  on  O.  J.  Smith's  land,  at 
Hale's  Point,  Tenn.  It  was  about  2-J  feet  below  the  surface, 
the  mound  having  been  somewhat  worn  down  by  cultivation. 
It  is  a  coarse  pottery,  made  of  clay,  mixed  with  pounded 
shells,  and  pretty  well  burned.  It  is  of  rude,  irregular 
form,  made  in  two  parts.  The  lower,  or  case  proper,  is 
twelve  inches  long,  seven  inches  wide,  and  five  inches  deep, 
inside  measure,  the  upper  part  being  slightly  bent  inward  all 
around.  The  upper  part,  or  lid,  is  of  singular  form  and 
dimensions,  being  very  slightly  larger,  so  as  to  close  down 
over  the  other  part  about  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  some- 
what more  shallow.  As  the  lid  does  not  fit  very  perfectly, 
the  joint  around  the  edge  has  been  plastered  up  with  clay. 
When  found,  it  contained  the  remains  of  a  very  small  child 
reduced  to  dust,  except  that  some  of  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
jaAVS  and  limbs  retained  their  form,  crumbling  rapidly,  how- 
ever, upon  removal  and  exposure  to  the  air.  There  were  also 
found  two  or  three  dozen  small  shell  beads.  Excepting  the 
remains  described,  the  case  was  entirely  empty.  The  case 
weighs  six  and  a  quarter  and  the  lid  just  six  pounds.  So  far 
as  known  to  members  of  the  Academy,  this  is  the  first  pre- 
historic earthenware  burial  case  ever  discovered  in  this 
country. — Davenport  Gazttte,  July  19th. 
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YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT— MY  FIRST  BOOK. 


by  Tin:  EDITOR. 


W&i)  WELL  remember  my  first  book,  for  children's  boojks 
fc'l  -'i  wore  not  so  plenty  then  us  they  now  are.  J  was  about 
.six  years  old,  and  my  srood  mother  taught  me  the 
JjJll  *many  good  things  there  were  in  it.  I  can  almost  see 
%  her  now  as  she  sat  by  me  and  asked  me  such  questions  as: 
T  "Who  was  the  first  man?"  Adam.  "Who  was  the 
?  first  woman?"  Eve.  "Who  saves  lost  men?"  Jesus 
\  Christ.  I  remember,  also,  the  little  prayer  in  verse, 
which  my  mother  taught  me  in  this  primer. 

THE  CHILD'S  EVENING  PRAYER. 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 

I  have  said  this  little  prayer  a  great  many  times  since  I 
was  a  child.  It  is  a  sweet  prayer,  for  my  mother,  now  gone 
to  heaven,  taught  it  to  me.  And  I  wonder  the  good  man 
who  made  it  did  not  also  make  a  morning  prayer  in  verse,  for 
we  should  pray  both  evening  and  morning.  I  subjoin  a 
child's  morning  prayer — 

THE  CHILD'S  MORNING  PRAYER, 

Jesus,  Lord  of  life  and  light, 
Thou  has  kept  me  all  the  night; 
Thou  wilt  hear  me  while  1  pray, 
Bless  and  lead  me  all  the  day. 

The  mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  it  is  said,  taught 
him  when  a  little  boy,  that  child's  evening  prayer — ''Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep1' — and  even  when  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  President  of  tho  United  States,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  always  said  it  before  going  to  sleep  at  night. 
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Nor  should  the  morning  prayer  bo  forgotten.  A  little 
daughter  about  lour  years  old  w.ms  taught  hy  her  pious  parenl  - 
to  say  the  evening  prayor,  of  which  I  have  spoken.    And  one 

morning,  she  got  out  of  her  little  bed,  and  on  her  knees,  be 

gan  to  say,  uNow  I  lay  me  clown  to  sleep,"  without  being 
told  to  do  it.  So  her  father  thought  it  too  bad  that  the  little 
thing  should  not  have  a  prayer  for  the  morning,  and  he  made 
one  for  her. 

In  my  first  book  or  primer,  there  were  also  prayers  in 
prose  by  Dr.  Watts.    I  give  them  here  : 

THE  CHILD'S  MORNING  PRAYER. 

Almighty  God,  the  maker  of  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  the 
darkness  goes  away  and  t  he  daylight  conies  at  Thy  command.  Thou 
art  good,  and  doest  good  continually.  I  thank  Thee,  that  Thou  hast 
taken  such  care  of  me  this  night,  and  that  I  am  alive  and  well  this 
morning.  Save  me,  0  God,  from  evil  all  this  day  long,  and  let  me  love 
and  serve  Thee  forever,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son.  Amen. 

THE  CHILD'S  EVENING  PRAYER. 

0  Lord  God,  who  knowest  all  things,  Thou  seest  me  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  I  pray  Thee,  for  Christ's  sake,  forgive  me  whatsoever  1  have 
done  amiss  this  day,  and  keep  me  all  this  night  while  I  am  asleep.  I 
desire  to  lie  down  under  Thy  care,  and  abide  forever  under  Thy  bless- 
ing, for  Thou  art  a  God  of  all  power  and  everlasting  mercy.  Amen. 

■~  Besides  these,  there  were  also  in  my  primer  very  short 
prayers,  called  grace  before  meat,  or  grace  after  meat,  for  a 
child. 

GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT. 

Bless  me,  0  Lord,  and  let  my  food  strengthen  me  to  serve  Thee,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

GRACE  AFTER  MEAT. 

1  desire  to  thank  God  who  give  me  food  to  eat  every  day  of  my  life. 
Amen. 

Once,  when  a  little  child,  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  eat 
even  alone  with  my  little  dish  or  plate,  without  saying  this 
grace  before  eating,  and  that  after  eating;  and  for  some  days 
I  kept  up  the  use  of  these  little  prayers,  as  I  could  not  always 
take  my  food  at  the  same  time  the  older  folks  did. 

And  I  used  to  say  these  prayers,  together  with  our  Lord's 
prayer,  on  going  to  bed  and  rising  in  the  morning.    And  I 
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made  a  mark  on  the  side  of  the  room  where  I  slept,  every 
limo  I  prayed.  If  the  room  had  not  been  changed,  the 
marks  would  be  there  now. 

To  be  sure,  I  had  rather  strange  notions  of  prayer,  think- 
ing that  when  I  died,  I  would  go  up  to  God  and  tell  Elim  1 
had  prayed  so  many  times!  I  am  afraid  my  players  were 
not  made  as  they. should  be,  by  faith  in  Christ  alone,  for  He 
only  can  save,  and  our  prayers  must  lead  us  to  Him.  Still 
I  did  pray  thus,  and  it  was  a  good  tiling  that  I  Learned  to 
pray  when  young.  It  kept  me  from  sin  and  folly.  It  made 
me  think  of  God,  and  of  Christ,  and  heaven. 

And  further,  my  first  book  had  some  beautiful  hymns  lor 
children  in  it,  such  as : 

How  glorious  is  our  heavenly  King, 

Who  reigns  above  the  sky! 
How  .shall  a  child  presume  to  sing 

His  dreadful  Majesty ! 

And  there  was  that  other  one: 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

Improve  each  shining  hour, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 

From  every  opening  flower. 

And  there  was  still  another  one: 

Though  I  am  young,  a  little  one, 
If  I  can  speak  and  go  alone, 
Then  I  must  learn  to  know  the  Lord, 
And  learn  to  read  His  holy  word. 

'Tis  time  to  seek  to  God,  and  pray 
For  what  I  want  for  every  day; 
I  have  a  precious  soul  to  save, 
And  I  a  mortal  body  have. 

And  then  there  wras  the  child's  catechism,  with  such  ques- 
tions and  answers  as  these,  "Who  made  you  \  God.  Who 
died  to  redeem  you?    Jesus  Christ,''  and  so  on. 

The  Assembly's  shorter  catechism,  also,  was  in  my  first 
book,  beginning  with  the  question  and  answer,  "What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man?  To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  for- 
ever." These,  too,  I  learned,  in  older  years,  before  I  got 
above  my  book. 
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I  bless  (if x  I  for  my  first  book,  and  tor  a  pious  mother  and 
father  to  hoar  mo  and  teach  me  in  it.  ii  was  better  to  m< 
than  all  the  other  hooks  of  >in v  childhood.  I  have  even  for- 
gotten the  names  of  some  others,  but  this  little  child's  book  i. 
fresh  in  my  memory.  There  was  the  picture  of  Zachcutj 
"climbing  a  tree,  his  Lord  to  sec;"  of  John  Liogors  burned 
at  the  stake,  for  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  above  all  the 
cross  representing  where 

Christ  ci  iH'iiied 
For  sinners  died. 

The  truth  to  be  drawn  from  this  story  of  my  first  book  i.; 
this:  First  feelings  and  thoughts,  first  lessons  and  objects  in 
life  are  never  forgotten.  Fill  the  mind  with  good  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  childhood,  and  in  youth,  and  mature  years, 
and  old  age,  the  lines  of  the  first  book  will  be  written  on  the 
memory  for  all  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 

God  blesses  early  impressions,  lie  loves  the  little  child 
so  easily  turned  to  think  of  Jesus.  And,  if  the  little  one 
dies  in  childhood,  it  has  begun  thus  to  learn  of  heaven, 
where  by  the  spirit  of  God  it  may  be  prepared  to  enter. 


MY  SCHOOLS  AND  MY  SCHOLARS. 

Among  other  schools,  I  taught  in  Canandaigua  Academy 
in  1831,  and  again  in  1836-38,  and  also  in  1849 — nearly  three 
years  in  all.  And  1  purpose  to  publish  some  crumbs  of  cor- 
respondence of  pupils  and  parents,  illustrating  early  life.  In 
general,  names  are  represented  only  by  initials. 

We  preface  the  article  on  Schools  and  Scholars  with  a 
Latin  poem,  translated  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  an  early  principa 
of  Canandaigua  Academy;  he  was  a  jolly  old  man  when  he 
gave  tin1,  translation  to  the  editor,  then  ;i  classical  teacher  in 
the  Academy.  Also,  a  sketch  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  first 
teacher  of  note  in  New  England, 

Would  all  parents  be  as  faithful  as  X.  W.  H.  to  his  son 
P.  for  truancy,  teachers  would  fare  better. 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  Spencer  reminds  me  of  her  poor  sor. 
Pniiip,  who  was  hung"  at  the  yard-arm  at  sea,  by  order  of 
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Captain  McKonsio,  in  a  cowardly  manner.  But  I  have  n< 
time  to  write  the  history  of  Philip  S.  McKcnnio  was  ncv< 
after  entrusted  with  a  war  vessel.    [Editor,  S.  S.  1J.) 


DULCE  DOMUM. 

Concinamns,  0!  sodalcR," 

Kju!  quid  silouuis? 
Nobile  cant icii in, 
Dnlco  mclori  domum 

Dulce  domum  reaonemufe. 

Doniimi,  domum,  dulce  domum, 
Donuim,  donmm,  dulce  domum, 
Dulec,  dulce,  dulec  domum 
Dulec  domum  resoncmus. 

Appropinquat,  ccce!  felix 

Horn  gaudiosum; 
Post  grave  tedium 
Advenit  omnium, 

Mota  potita  labonim. 

Domum,  etc. 

Miisa,  libros  mitte,  fossa 

Mi  etc  pen  a  dura, 
Mitte  negotium, 
Jam  datur  otium, 

Me  mea  mittito  cura. 

Domum,  etc. 

Ileus,  Rogcre,  fer  caballos, 

Eja!  nunc  eamus, 
Domum  amabilej 
Mati  i  j  et  oscula, 

Sua  vi  tor  nt  repctauraa. 

Domum,  eie 


(Translated  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  aged  75  years,  1S37.) 
HOME,   SWEET  HOME. 

Tune  your  voices,  O!  my  classmates, 

Why  this  gloomy  silence? 
Join  in  a  noble  song, 
Thrice  happy,  happy  homo! 

And  homo,  sweet  home,  the  chorus. 
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Home,  home,  sweet  home! 

Home,  homo,  sweet  home! 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  home' 
O!  sing  sweet  homu  in  chorus. 

Keel  Approacli,  the  gladsome  season, 

Free  from  all  vexation; 
After  a  time  of  toil, 
Who  can  without  a  smile 

Hail  the  sweet  joys  of  vacation? 

Home,  etc. 

Tired  out  muse,  dismiss  your  classic, 

Books  and  tasks  laborious; 
Drive  wrinkled  care  away, 
Give  us  mirth,  flport,  and  play. 

Now,  let  these  be  victorious. 

Homo,  etc. 

Coachman,  coachman,  bring  the  horses, 

Quick,  let  us  be  flying; 
80011  the  dear  lovely  home, 
Soon  mamma's  kisses  warm, 

We  shall  be  sweetly  enjoying. 

Home,  etc. 


MEMOIRS  OF  EZEKIEL  CHEEVER. 

Cheever,  Ezekiel,  an  eminent  instructor,  born  in  London, 
January  25th,  1615,  came  to  this  country  in  June,  lf>37,  for 
the  sake  of  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  Christian  worship  in 
its  purity.  He  was  first  employed  as  a  schoolmaster  at  New 
Haven,  for  twelve  years;  then  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
eleven  years;  and  afterwards  at  Charlestown,  nine  years. 

He  removed  to  Boston,  January  6th,  1671,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  labors  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died, 
August  21st,  170S,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Most  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  Boston,  at  that  time, 
had  been  his  pupils,  and  took  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
their  obligations,  and  honoring  their  old  master.  He  was 
not  only  an  excellent  teacher  but  a  pious  Christian.  He  con- 
sequently prayed  with  his  pupils  every  day,  and  catechized 
them  every  week.  He  also  took  frequent  occasions  to  address 
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them  on  religious  subjects.  Being  welJ  acquainted  with  di- 
vinity, he  wiis  an  able  defender  of  the  J'aitJi  and  order  of  the 
gospel.  * 

In  his  old  age  his  intellectual  powers  were  very  little  im- 
paired. He  published  an  essay  on  the  millennium,  and  a 
Latin  Accidence,  which  has  passed  through  twenty  editions, 
and  has  not  lost  its  reputation  to  the  present  day. — From  Air 
ten's  Biographical  Dictionary,  published  1809. 

EPITAPHIUM. 

EZEKIEL  CIIKKVHUUfl. 

Ludim  agister; 

Prime  Neoportensis; 

Deinde,  Ipsuicensis; 
Postea,  Carolotenensis; 
Postremo,  Bostonensis; 

ClljllS 

Doctrinam  ac  Virtu  tern 
Nosti,  si  sis  Nov-Anglus, 
Colis,  si  non  Barbaras; 
Gkammaticus, 
a  Quo  non  pure  tantum,  sed  et  pie, 
Loqui; 
Bhetoricus, 
a  Quo  non  tantum  ornate  dieere 
coram  Hominibue, 
sed  et  Orationes  coram  Deo  fundere 
Efficacissimas; 

PORTA, 

a  Quo  non  tantum  Carmina  pangere, 
sed  et 

Ccelestes  Hymnos  (Masque  Angelicas, 
canere 
Didicerunt, 
Qui  disccrc  volucrunt; 

Luckrna, 
ad  Quam  accensa  sunt, 
Quia  queat  numerare, 
Quot  Ecclesiarum  Lumina? 
Et 

Qui  secum  Theologian  abstulit, 
Peritissimus  Thkologus, 
Corpus  hie  suum  aibi  minus  charum, 
deposuit. 
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Vixit  Annos  XCIV. 
Docuit,  Annos  LX X. 
Obi  it,  A.  D.  ty.DCC.VIII. 
Et  quod  mori  j<  'i nit, 
Hbip 

Expectat  Exoptatquc 
Primam  Sanctorum  Resuncctionom 
at) 

Immortalitaii  m. 
CRUMBS  OF  JiOYS'  CORRESPOND  GNCE. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Howe: — Will  you  please  to  examine  James' 
composition  again?  I  know  he  wrote  it  and  made  an  extra 
exertion  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  teachers.         M.  W.  S. 

Mr.  IIoivc: — Walter  was  detained  by  me  this  morning. 

E.  M.  II. 

Mr.  Howe: — Please  excuse  Muster  Philip  at  four  o'clock. 
Wo  wish  to  send  him  down  street. ,r  E.  S.  S. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure,  Mr.  Howe,  to  have  you  call  over 
to-morrow,  or  any  time  that  you  have  leisure.  1  want  to  talk 
over  that  "little  matter"  about  Philip.  As  he  is  so  very 
sensitive  on  the  subject,  I  told  him  I  would  sec  you  my- 
self before  he  went  to  school  again.  He  had  a  severe  attack 
the  night  before,  so  that  we  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  he  is 
hardly  well  enough  to  be  out  to-day.       With  respect, 

E.  S.  S. 

Mr.  II* we: — I  detained  P.  yesterday.    This  forenoon  he 

was  absent  from  school  without  leave.    I  have  inflicted  upon 

him  adequate  corporal  punishment,  and  my  object  in  writing 

this  note  is  to  request  you  to  give  him  a  severe  admonition  in 

the  hearing  of  the  school.    You  may  perhaps  be  able,  under 

God,  to  touch  his  heart,  and  do  him  everlasting  good.  . 

I  am  very  truly,  your  friend,  N.  W.  II. 

i 

Dear  Sir: — I  shall  be  glad  that  John  study  anything  you 
approve  of.  All  I  meant  by  saying  to  him  that  I  saw  no  oc- 
casion for  his  accounting  from  Wilson's  arithmetic,  was  that 
I  considered  he  might  learn  as  well  from  the  book  he  already 
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h  id;  hut  if  it  suits  you  better  that  lie  should  work  from  the 
>thor,  he  can  procure  it.     Yours  very  truly,     W.  W . 

$0.10.  Canandaj(;ua,  July  :jlst,  1838. 

Duo  the  missionary  fund,  ten  cents,  for  value  received. 

C.  K. 

Mr.  Ilowe:~-l  will  tell  you  some  things  I  have  done  this 
term.  Your  brother  reproved  me  once  for  bad  conduct,  hut 
I  do  not  remember  what  it  was.  And  you  did  the  same  this 
morning'  for  looking  off  of  my  book.  Also  last  Sunday  for 
spitting  on  the  iloor  twice.  And  at  the  dinner  table  you  re- 
proved me  for  speaking  to  you  very  improperly.  I  suppose 
you  took  it  as  an  insult,  but  I  did  not  intend  it  should  be.  I 
hope  I  shall  let  all  my  tricks  alone  and  let  them  go  away 
from  me.  A.  P.  C. 

Mr.  II  Howe: — I  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  you  if 
you  will  not  excuse  me  from  writing  a  composition  for  exam- 
ination. My  reasons  are  these:  I  have  never  written  one 
for  examination,  inability  at  this  time  to  write,  and  want  of 
time.  These  are  my  excuses;  if  they  seem  enough  to  excuse, 
please  excuse  me;  if  not,  I  must  yield  to  the  powers  that  be. 
Humble  yourself  so  low  as  to  answer  this,  and  believe  me 
your  obedient  scholar,  J.  S.  S. 

A  fine  scholar;  died  young  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Howe: — Hearing  that  you  was  very  much  displeased 
with  me  and  demanded  an  apology,  I  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  you  of  the  circumstances.  A.  H.  Dey  was 
to  sleep  with  me.  I  asked  him  the  night  before.  In  Joseph 
Sherwood's  room  I  said  my  bed  would  hold  three.  The  boys 
all  (with  three  exceptions)  make  it  a  practice  to  travel  about 
to  each  other's  rooms.  This  practice  I  am  not  disposed  to 
favor.  We  were  not  aware  that  we  made  so  much  noise. 
We  must  confess  it  was  very  improper  and  ungentlemanly. 
But  we  still  hope  by  confession  of  guilt,  we  may  be  able  to 
insure  future  respect  and  regard,  and  a  forgiveness  of  the 
past  offence  or  ofibnees. 

Believe  me  your  obedient  boarder,       F.  B. 
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Mr.  Howe: — I  wish  to  inquire  whether  you  would  Like  to 
hear  inc  speak  it  piece  this  evening  (as  I  have  not  spoken  this 
term)  to  see  if  1  can  so  speak  as  to  answer  lor  the  exhibition. 

G.  J.  II. 

Mr.  S.  /S.  Howe: — It  was  me  that  threw  the  paper  wad  this 
morning  and  *  hit  A.  P.  C.  Please  excuse  me  for  this  time 
only.  H.  A. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  sorry  to  find  that  latterly  you  have  not 
treated  me  as  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and  therefore  I  infer  that 
there  is  something  in  my  conduct  that  displeases  you.  If  so, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  find  out  what  it  is,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  correct  my  conduct  so  as  to  please  you  in  all  things 
and  to  act  as  becomes  one  of  my  station.  You  might  have 
thought  that  my  sickness  this  afternoon  was  more  affected 
than  real,  but  it  was  not.  Some  time  since  I  was  subject  to 
dizziness  in  my  head  occasioned  by  a  fall,  but  have  not  had 
it  much  lately.  Therefore  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  write  you 
this  apology,  if  it  will  be  accepted  by  you,  and  sincerely  hope 
you.  will  overlook  it  this  time. 

Your  (hereafter)  faithful  pupil,       R.  K. 

Mr.  Howe: — I  wrongfully  wrote  on  the  house  in  question 
and  have  fastened  myself  in  there  in  order  to  escape  the  boys. 
I  saw  on  the  day  the  men  were  repairing  it,  H.  N.  take  an 
augur  and  bore  holes  in  it.  He  also  took  a  chisel  and  I  be- 
lieve cut  the  house;  this  was  when  the  men  were  at  dinner. 
This  is  all  that  took  place  last  term.  Day  before  yesterday 
I.  S.  took  refuge  in  one,  and  I  threw  a  snowball  in  at  him.  I 
have  at  no  time  used  a  knife  upon  the  building,  nor  thrown 
clubs  or  stones  into  the  trough.  1  have  heard  to-day  that  the 
door  was  torn  down  by  C.  R.  or  S.  L.  This,  Mr.  Howe,  is 
the  true  history  of  my  faults. 

From  your  affectionate  pupil,       J.  R.  L. 

Mr.  Howe: — All  that  I  know  about  this  affair  is,  I  wrote 
a  riddle  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  doors  last  winter.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  doing  anything  at  all.  I  have  told  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  S.  W.  W. 
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Mr.  Home: — 1  think  whispering  is  a  very  bad  practice, 
and  I  will  try  to  offend  no  more.  B.  (i.  J). 

A  very  good  scholar,  and  died  young  at  Detroit. 

Mr.  J/awe: — I  whispered  twice — once  I  asked  T.  P. 
Rochester  how  to  spell  a  word.  The  other  time  S.  W.  Whit- 
ney and  II.  B.  Livingston  were  talking  about  what  animals 
there  were  in  a  show.  II.  B.  L.  asked  S.  W.  W.  what  ani- 
mals there  were,  and  I  said  llama.  I  acknowledge  that  I  did 
wrong,  and  promise  not  to  do  so  any  more;  at  least  I  will  try. 

T.  Ds  P. 

Mr.  Howe: — Whispering  is  a  very  bad  practice.  This 
morning  1  was  told  to  stop  whispering.  I  asked  the  boy  to 
put  my  name  in  his  composition.  I  don't  mean  to  follow  the 
practice.  S.  B. 

PLEDGE. 

We,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  agree  not  to  whisper  with- 
out permission: 

D.  II.  Fitzhugh,  Augustus  Wilson, 

W.  H.  Adams,  G.  B.  Hubbcll, 

A.  P.  Howell. 


MY  FATHER'S  CANE. 

WHAT  A  LITTLE  VINE  DID  TO  A  BIG  STICK. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Storrs  Howe,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  has 
just  called  at  the  Mission  House,  and  as  he  is  something  of  a 
veteran  he  brought  with  him  a  curious  walking  stick.  He 
said  that  he  inherited  it  from  his  father,  who  cut  it  with  his 
own  hands  many  years  ago.  From  end  to  end  it  shows  a 
spiral  groove,  evidently  produced  by  some  little  vine,  which 
wound  itself  around  it  as  it  grew,  and  partially  embedded 
itself  in  the  trunk  which  it  had  chosen  for  its  support.  It 
struck  me  as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  person  or  thing  in  the  world  that  does  not  exert 
some  influence.  I  was  reminded  of  one  little  child  and 
another  of  my  acquaintance  who  had  clung  with  twining 
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affection  to  n  fathor  until  a  deep  groove  of  influence  had  been 
made  in  the  strong  nun's  character.  Move  frequently,  | 
haps,  it  id  a  dear  little  girl  .who  exerts  this  wonderful  po\v<  r. 
I  believe  that  every  good  child  leaves  more  or  less  of  a  groove 
on  those  about  hini.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
this  cane  was  not  the  groove,  but  the  fact  that  the  little  vine 
had  given  its  own  twist  to  the  trunk  itself.  The  cane,  which 
would  naturally  have  been  a  mere  stiff  straight  slick,  is  bent  — 
the  entire  body  of  it— into  the  same  graceful  spiral  as  the 
groove  itself. 

In  oilier  words,  it  was  not  the  thick  trunk  which  controlled 
the  form  of  the  little  vine,  which,  in  seeming  weakness,  clung 
to  it  lor  support;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  tender,  pliant 
vine  which  took  the  stiffness  out  of  its  big  neighbor  and  finally 
had  it  all  its  own  way!  This  seems  almost  like  our  Savior's 
representation  of  the  weakest  things  as  the  strongest,  and  the 
humblest  as  most  exalted.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  vine  to 
love,  I  should  say  that  this  thick  cane  had  been  conquered 
and  moulded  by  a  clinging  affection).  Anyhow,  that  is  the 
lesson  that  my  mind  seemed  to  draw  from  it  as  my  eye 
followed  its  graceful  curves  while  I  talked  with  my  friend. 

Are  my  little  readers  forming  any  grooves  in  anybody  or 
anything?  Perhaps  some  leave  only  the  scars  and  blemishes 
of  an  evil  influence.  But  this  graceful  spiral  can  only  be 
produced  by  entwining.  In  its  very  form  and  nature  it 
speaks  of  love.  Yes,  you  have  a  thousand  opportunities  all 
around  you  and  some  far  away  in  distant  lauds.  You  can 
bend  the  stiff  obstinacy  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded  if  you 
entwine  around  them  your  sympathies  and  your  prayers. 
Here  is  a  wicked  world  for  which  Jesus  even  died.  After 
His  example,  wind  your  love  about  it  and  try  it.  —  Dr.  F.  F. 
Ellinywood,  in  the  July,  1883,  Foreign  Missionary. 
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FATHER  PATRICK  SMYTH. 

Father  Patrick  Smyth,  the  resident  priest  of  St.  Patrick's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Iowa  City,  wasfoorn  in  November, 
]S13,  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland.  Ho  was  ordained  at  All 
Hallow's  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
June  24ih,  187J,  and  was  sent  to  the  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Mission, 
AugustST,  1871.  end  remained  thereuntil  January,  1S74,  w  lien 
he  was  sent  to  Madison  county,  Iowa,  to  the  Irish  settlement, 
and  finally  superseded  Father  Martin  llice,  in  Iowa  City,  in 
April  9th,  1870;  he  soon  saw  the  importance  of  having  a 
building  for  his  people,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  se- 
cure one.  He  purchased  a  lot  from  Mr.  O.  E.  Dondelson, 
on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Linn  streets,  and  erected  the  present 
beautiful  brick  edifice,  the  attraction  and  admiration  of  all  ob- 
servers of  architecture;  he  has  been  faithful  in  his  labors,  self- 
sacrificing  in  his  devotion  to  his  church,  and  enjoys  the  full 
confidence  of  his  congregation.  He  has  taken  great  interest 
in  the  educational  interests  of  his  people  as  well  as  their 
spiritual  affairs,  and  the  result  is  ho  has  tine  schools  in  con- 
nection with  his  church,  supported  solely  by  his  congregation. 
He  is  highly  respcateJ  and  very  poplar  with  all  classes  of 
people. 

His  memorial  address  on  the  death  of  President  Garfield, 
delivered  in  the  park  in  Iowa  City,  was  universally  admired. 
Having  been  brought  up  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  Prot- 
estants predominate,  he  learned  to  respect  other  orders  of 
religion  besides  his  own.- -[Editor,  S.  8.  II.  j 


THE  UNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

The  separate  mythical  traditions  found  to  exist  independ- 
ently of  one  another,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  appear 
to  refute  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  gregarious  condition 
of  mankind,  and  they  concur  in  describing  the  generations  of 
the  human  race  to  the  union  of  one  pair.  The  general  prev- 
alence of  this  myth  has  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  tra- 
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ditionary  record,  transmitted  from  the  primitive;  man  to  hfa 

descendants. —  WUhelm  von.  Humboldt. 

So  long  as  attention  was  directed  solely  to  the  extremes  in 
varieties  of  color  and  of  form,  and  to  the  vividness  of  the 
first  impression  of  the  senses,  the  observer  was  naturally  dis- 
posed to  regard  races  rather  as  originally  distinct  species, 
than  as  varieties.  In  my  opinion,  however,  more  powerful 
reasons  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race.  By  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  we,  at 
the  same  time,  repel  the  cheerless  assumption  of  superior  and 
inferior  races  of  men.  Sec  Sabine's  Kosmos,  1,  352,  355. — 
Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Having  myself  paid  some  attention  to  the  ethnological 
grouping  of  human  skulls,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  found 
very  considerable  difficulty  in  adopting  points  of  character- 
istic difference,  and  in  this  very  difficulty  I  find  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  unity  of  our  species,  and  of  the  differences 
we  observe  being  those  of  variety  only. — Dr.  Tlvoraas 
llodghin. 

Physiological  inquiry  inclines,  on  the  whole,  towards  the 
theory  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  philological  inquiry  tends 
more  and  more  to  the  same  result.  A  high  religious  faith 
and  a  low  philosophy  of  human  nature  must  drive  a  thinking 
and  honest  mind,  if  not  into  despair  and  madness,  into  com- 
fortless, chilling  indifference  and  stupor.  —  Chevalier  Chr.  J. 
Bumen. 

Baron  Cuvier,  of  France,  asserted  that  all  science,  of 
which  he  was  a  master,  a  half  century  ago,  confirmed  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation. 

And,  Agassiz,  of  America,  affirmed,  as  the  result  of  his 
life-long  investigations  in  natural  history,  that  there  was  no 
evidence,  that  any  species  of  animals  ever  passed  over  to  an- 
other species,  thus  setting  at  naught  the  development  theory 
of  Huxly,  Darwin,  and  others  of  the  sciolist  order. 
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HISTORIC  ARTICLES. 

We  hope  to  print,  in  our  October  issue,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  "Early  Journalism  in  Iowm,"  by  Judge  A.  K. 
Fulton,  of  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa.  They  are  described,  and  their 
author,  as  follows:  "Judge  Fulton  has  himself  been  con- 
nected with  the  journalism  of  Iowa  for  many  years,  having 
so  long  ago  as  1852  been  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Fair- 
field Ledger.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  Ii.ms  been  our  chief 
editor  at  the  general  office  of  this  company,  Pes  Moines. 
Before  the  removal  of  t  he  seat  of  government  from  Iowa  City 
he  was  for  several  sessions  a  chirk  in  the  legislature  of  Iowa, 
and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
from  Jefferson  county.  He  is  also  the  author  of  various 
papers  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Iowa  history,  and  of  the 
work  entitled  "Red  Men  of  Iowa,*'  now  having  an  extensive 
sale  in  the  State.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunity for  collecting  many  facts  that  must  prove  of  interest, 
especially  to  the  newspaper  fraternity,  on  the  subject  which 
he  has  chosen  for  this  series  of  articles. — Ex. 


WILSON  CREEK  BATTLE  COMMEMORATION. 

SniiNCf field,  Mo.,  July  9th,  1883. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  1S61,  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  of  Wilson  Creek— known  in  the  South  as  the  battle  of 
Oak  Hills— in  Greene  county,  Missouri,  about  ten  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Springfield.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
desperately  fought  and  eventful  battles  of  the  late  war  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South.  The  Federals,  who  made  the 
attack  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  were  led  by  the  heroic  Gen. 
N.  Lyon,  who  was  killed  on  the  field.  The  Confederates  were 
commanded  by  the  famous  Gen.  Ren.  McCulloch,  with  whom 
were  allied  the  Missouri  state  guard,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  and  a  force  of  Arkansas  militia  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Pearee.  In  the  persons  of  the  men 
on  both  sides  who  participated  in  this  battle  there  was  ever 
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since  centered  especial  Interest.  And  among  it«  survivors 
many  on  both  sides  subsequently  arose,  to  great  distinction, 
and  by  their  genius  and  prowess  shod  brilliant,  Lustre  on  the 
uniforms  they  respectively  vvoro. 

Twenty  two  years  have  passed  since  "Bloody  Hill"  became 
historic.  Not  a  few  of  (hose  who  survived  the  carnage  of  thai 
day  of  glory  are  now  known  among  their  comrades  only 
where— 

■'<>n  Kamo's  eternal  cam  piny  ground 
"Their  silent  tents  ;nv  spread  ;" 
Hundreds  yet  remain— 
"Till  t  in-  shadows  ;i  little  longer  grow"— 

Recounting  anon  to  the  children  then  unborn  the  vivid  mem- 
ories of  its  deeds  of  heroism.  Krom  these  both  Union  and 
Confederates,  have  recently  sprung,  as  it  were,  spontaneous 
expressions  of  a  desire  to  meet  each  other  on  the  battle  field 
on  its  anniversary  of"  this  year,  and  renew  the  old  friendships 
of  comrade  and  comrade,  and  former  foes  become  acquainted 
as  friends,  and  exchange  such  friendly  and  manly  courtesies 
as  become  brave  soldiers  and  brethren  of  a  common  country. 

To  this  suggestion  the  citizens  of  Greene  county  promptly 
responded,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hospitably 
receive  and  care  for  all  who  may  honor  us  with  their  presence 
on  such  an  occasion.  Accordingly  a  grand  reunion  of  all  the 
survivors  of  that  battle  h  is  been  determined  to  be  held  at 
Springfield  and  on  the  late  battle  grounds,  on  the  Sth,  Oth  and 
10th  of  August,  1SS3.  All  into  whose  hands  ibis  circular 
may  fall,  and  their  friends,  arc  most  cordially  invited  to  be 
present.  Appropriate  ceremonies  and  such  proceedings  as 
both  the  ublue  and  the  gray7'  can  heartily  join  in,  will  occupy 
the  time.  Distinguished  soldiers  and  civilians  will  be  present. 
A  military  camp  will  be  formed  lor  the  reception  of  the 
veterans- of  both  armies  who  fought  at  Wilson  Creok.  It  is 
recommended  that  enrh  survivor  come  provided  with  a 
blanket 

Rpringtield,  with  her  now  more  than  (3,000  generous  and 
libera!  minded  citizens  invites  you.  Come,  and  in  this  plain 
and  soldier-like  Way,  moot  your  old  comrades.  Come— meet 
your  former  foes,  now  your  friends  and  fellow  countrymen, 
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ready  to  fight  for  you.  [nfonnalion  of  your  intention  to  bo 
present  is  respectfully  solicited.  Partienl  uly  bo  if  yon  nrc  n 
survivor  of  thiil  battle,  in  order  thai  we  111:13'  make  provisions 
for  your  reception  and  ontortainnicnt  The  postoflicc  address 
of  every  survivor  is  especially  desired  at  once. 

Half  rates  on  railroads  leading  to  this  city  have  been  secured 
for  all  visitors,    Very  respectfully, 

II.  E.  Havens,  Chairman. 

J.  P.  TEACEY,  Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Necessary  absence,  in  pursuit  of  health  and  business,  his 
caused  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  third  part  of  this  111  ig  izinc  for 
July,  1883." 

The  contributor  of  * 'Pioneers"  will  .-please  send  his  address 
to  the  editor  at  Iowa  City. 

The  communication  of  Rev.  Alex.  Fairley,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  reserved  for  October. 

The  letter  of  Miss  Aggie  Fairley,  on  "Warwick  Castle," 
England  will  appear  in  our  next  issue.  It  is  connected  with 
the  genealogy  of  the  Howe  family  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion. John  Howe,  of  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1638,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Marlborough,  Mass.,  is  re- 
ported to  have  come  from  Warwickshire  at  that  early  date. 
The  "Howe  Tavern,"  and  the  escutcheon  of  the  family  "by 
the  name  of  Howe,"  are  in  Longfellow's  "  Way  side  Inn." 
All  will  be  published  in  due  time. 

Sitting  Bull  is  too  notorious  a  barbarian,  or  too  cruel  a 
savage  to  be  at  this  time  noticed,  otherwise  than  as  with  his 
Indian  forces,  cutting  oil' Gen.  Custer  and  all  his  troops,  one 
escaping  to  tell  the  bloody  tale.  It  io  here  believed  that 
James  Andrews,  eldest  son  of  George  Andrews.  Esq.,  of 
Iowa  City,  perished  with  Custer,  lie  was  last  heard  from 
is  an  Indian  interpeler  in  Ousters  regiment  before  the  battle 
of  extermination. 
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HOTEL  ORLEANS 

Situated  on  the  south  shore  of  SPIRIT  LAKE,  Dickinson  County,  Iowa,  near  the 

Minnesota  line,  on  the 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railway. 

THE  ORLEANS  will  be  opened  to  the  public  Juno  1st,  1883,  under  the  immediate  man- 
agement of  J.  W.  Hutchinson,  who  is  woll  known  throughout  the  country  as  manager  of  tho 
Lake  Park  Hotol,  at  Lake  Minnotonka,  Minn.  The  Orleans  contains  two  hundred  sleeping 
apartments,  a  splendid  wator  supply,  bath3,  gas,  billiard  hall,  bowling  alley,  and  overy  con- 
venience for  tho  safety  and  conif  >rt  of  tho  guests.  Spirit  Lake  is  ono  of  the  most  beautiful 
sheets  of  water  in  tho  Northwest,  having  a  shoro  lino  of  fourteen  miles  with  a  delightful  sand 
and  gravel  beach  suitablo  for  bathing,  its  waters  abounding  in  all  varieties  of  fish,  while  on 
its  rippling  surface  float  innumerable  row,  sail  boats,  and  pleasure  steamers.  The  tourist  will 
find  nothing  lacking  to  mako  his  stay  at  the  Lake  enjoyable.   Game  will  be  found  in  abundance. 

Round  Trip  Excursion  Tickets  will  bo  placed  on  sale  May  1st,  on  tho  Burlington, 
Cedar. Rapids  &  Northern  Railway  and  all  connecting  linos,  at  low  rates,  to  the  following  points 
in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  :  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  Albert  Lea,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Lake 
Minne tonka,  White  Bear  Lake  and  Duluth,  Minnesota,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  and 
Lake  Superior  points. 

Write  for  a  Guide  to  the  Summer  Resorts,  and  Spirit  Lake  and  its  attractions,  to  the 
General  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent. 

For  Hotel  Rates  write  to  J.  W.  Hutchinson,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa. 

<     C.  J.  IVES,  B.  F.  MILLS, 

Oen'l  Superintendent.  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA.  Genl  Ticket  &  Fui.  Agent. 
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WHO  IS  UNACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  CfOCIiAPHlT  OF  THIS  COUNTRY,  WILL 
SEE  UY  EXAMINING  THIS  MAP,  THAT  THE 
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£elng  the  Great  Centr: 


ne,  affords  to  traveh 


&  PACIFIC  R'Y, 

;,  by  reason  of  Its  unrivaled  geo- 
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EARLY  JOURNALISM  IN  IOWA. 
NO.  I, 


BY"  A.   It.  FULTON. 

Written  for  The  Printer's  Auxiliary. 

■jj^SMSj^S  Dubuque  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  locality 
}  X k  of  the  tivst  settlement  by  white  men  in  Iowa,  so  it 
a*so  nas  lne  honor  of  being  the  place  where  Iowa 
yt£  *  journalism  had  its  birth.  The  extinction  of  the 
J*  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Terri- 
4,  tory,  in  1833,  was  followed  by  the  establishment,  the  same 
|  year,  of  a  number  of  settlements  along  the  Mississippi, 
\  and  considering  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emigration 
at  that  day  the  population  of  the  Territory  increased  rapidly. 
Then  even  Chicago  was  but  a  small  village,  where  people 
had  not  yet  dreamed  of  a  railroad.    Dubuque  was  a  mining 
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camp,  but  was  attracting  hardy  adventurers,  and  very  booh 
the  reported  wealth  of  its  lead  mines  caused  the  name  and 
fame  of  Dubuque  to  be  heard  far  and  w  ide.  Among  other* 
attracted  to  the  embryo  city  on  the  wesl  branch  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  John  King,  of  Chilicothe,  Ohio.    The  exact 

date  of  his  coming   West    I   cannot  stale,    but    the  mos1 

important  act  of  his  career  in  his  new  home  was  that  which 
made  him  the  founder  of  journalism  in  Iowa.  On  the  11th 
day  of  May,  1886,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Dubuque  Visitor.  Mr.  King  was  the  editor, 
and  associated  with  him  w  as  William  C.  Jones,  as  printer. 
In  politics  the  Visitor  was  neutral,  its  motto  being — ''Truth 
our  Guide;  the  Public  Good  our  Aim."  Six  months  alter  it- 
first  appearance  Mr.  King  sold  the  paper  to  W.  W.  Chapman, 
who  three  months  later  sold  it  to  William  11.  Turner. 
In  April,  1837,  it  was  again  disposed  of,  this  time  to  W.  W. 
Coricll,  John  King,  and  John  B.  Russell.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  in  May,  1837,  the  name  was  changed  to  The 
Jowa  A7<??/\s*,  and  the  paper  became  democratic  in  politics. 
Iu  1838  Coriell  sold  his  interest  to  Edwin  Reeves,  and  the 
publication  was  continued  by  Russel,  King  &  Reeves,  until 
1840,  when  it  became  the  property  of  W.  W.  Coriell.  The 
next  year  (1841)  the  loioa  News  gave  place  to  the  Miners' 
Express,  which  continued  for  ten  years  as  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  democracy  in  Iowa,  hut  in  1851  it  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  Dubuque  Herald.  The  first  number  of  this  paper 
appeared  April  19th,  1S51,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  of  the  same 
year  it  was  first  issued  as  a  daily.  It  was  started  as  a  demo- 
cratic paper,  and  has  always  remained  such.  Among  the 
names  connected  with  its  publication  we  recall  the  following: 
Dr.  Harrison  H.  Holt,  D.  A.  Mahoney,  W.  A.  Adams, 
A.  A.  White,  J.  B.  Dorr,  F.  J.  Stanton]  Wm.  H.  Merritt, 
John  Hodnott,  James  Brown,  Patrick  Robb,  F.  M.  Zeibach, 
M.  M.  Ham,  and  D.  D.  W.  Carver.  The  Herald  and  its 
democratic  predecessors  in  Dubuque  have  always  been  recog- 
nized as  among  the  ablest  exponents  of  the  principles  of  the 
party  in  Iowa. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  the 
Visitor  at  Dubuque,  papers  were  started  in  other  parts  of  the 
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Territory,  but  us  wo  l):t\rc  traced  the  Lino  of  democratic 
papers  in  that  place,  it  may  bo  well  now  to  refer  to  those  of 
the  opposite  political  faith.  Among  the  earliest  papers  of 
the  \Nr  1 1 i i^*  type  of  politics  was  the  I )ubuque  Transcript. 

This  paper  made  its  appearance  in  L843  under  the  editorship 
of  II.  II.  Houghton,  who  had  previously  published  a  paper 
in  Galena.  Mr.  Houghton  published  the  Transcript  about 
one  year,  when  he  sold  it  to  Hill  &  Wharton.  It  was  dis- 
continued in  1845.  The  Whigs  of  Dubuque,  though  hope- 
lessly in  the  minority,  were  not  to  remain  long  without  an 
organ,  for  on  December  21st  of  the  next  year,  A.  P.  Wood 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the 
Dubuque  Tribtme.  February  22d,  1848,  it  appeared  as  semi- 
weekly,  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  1851,  it  was  issued  as  a 
daily,  continuing  such  one  year.  Then  again  it  became  only 
a  weekly,  until  March  1854,  when  Mr.  Wood  transferred  it 
to  W m.  A.  Adams  and  A.  W.  Hackney.  In  1858  the  Tribune 
was  discontinued.  During  its  publication,  to-wit,  in  October, 
1850,  it  had  absorbed  a  rival  paper  called  the  Democratic 
Telegraph.  The  latter  had  been  started  in  184S  by  a  coterie 
of  Whig  politicians.  The  name  chosen  did  not  indicate  its 
political  spirit  and  purpose,  for  the  Democratic  Telegraph 
was  a  Whig  organ  of  the  most  radical  type. 

The  next  paper  in  the  Whig  line  at  Dubuque  was  the 
Observe/',  commenced  as  a  daily  and  weekly  in  the  spring  of 
1854.  After  a  career  of  about  eighteen  months  it  died  of 
Know-nothingism,  a  disease  that  assumed  a  very  fatal  type  in 
that  locality.  Its  publishers  were  C.  J.  Chapline  &  Co. 
Dr.  R.  I.  Thomas  was  the  editor.  The  Dubuque  Republican 
was  commenced  as  a  daily  and  weekly  in  1S55,  by  C.  C. 
Flint.  In  April,  1857,  it  was  suspended,  but  in  June  of  the 
same  year  was  revived,  and  until  October  20th  was  issued 
as  a  daily  and  weekly  by  •  A.  P.  Wood.  Then  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  Tribune^  a  paper  which  died  in  1858.  In  the 
meantime  the  Dubuque  Times  had  been  started  as  a  Repub- 
lican paper,  June  15th,  1S57,  by  a  joint  stock  company,  with 
(I.  G.  Lyon  as  editor.  In  fifteen  mom  lis  the  Times  expired, 
but  about  the  beginning  of  1859  it  was  resurrected,  in  time 
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to  make  a  gallant  fight  for  Lincoln  in  the  campaign  of  1860. 
After  various  changes  of  proprietorship  and  editorship  it  cer 
tainly  now  appears  to  be  a  healthy  and  vigorous  journal. 
Among  those  connected  with  its  publication  have  been  the 
following:  Palmer,  Uphain  AGilmore;  (i.  T.  Stewart,  Char- 
les Aldrich,  W.  S.  Peterson,  J.  K.  Graves,  J.  L.  McCreery, 
Barnes,  Tompkins  &  New  comb,  Barnes  &  Ryan,  Rich  & 
Ryan,  and  Rich  &  Woodruff. 

The  second  journalistic  venture  in  Iowa,  I  believe,  was  a 
paper  called  the  Iowa  Pat  riot,  started  tit  Ft.  Madison  -early 
in  the  year  1837.  It  was  published  by  J.  G.  Edwards,  and 
George  Paul,  now  of  Iowa  City,  was  a  printer  in  the  office 
when  the  first  issue  was  worked  off.  Black  Hawk  and  his 
two  sons  were  standing  by  to  witness  the  strange  operation. 
After  this  Keokuk  and  other  chiefs  visited  the  oftice,  especi- 
ally on  press  days.  Mr.  Edwards  subsequently  removed  his 
paper  to  Burlington.  It  was  in  the  columns  of  the  Patriot, 
about  the  year  183S,  that  the  Hrst  suggestion  appeared  that 
the  people  of  Iowa  appropriate  to  themselves  the  nick-name 
of  llawkcycs.  The  suggestion  did  not  take  readily  at  first. 
Sometime  after,  however,  by  an  arrangement  which  was 
understood  and  agreed  to  by  several  of  the  pioneer  settlers, 
including  the  editor  of  the  Patriot,  James  W.  Grimes,  and 
David  llorcr,  the  last  named  gentleman,  under  the  guise  of  a 
visitor  to  the  territory,  contributed  several  letters  to  the  paper 
at  Dubuque  and  one  or  two  to  the  Patriot,  sketching  the 
character  of  the  territory  and  its  inhabitants,  and  designating 
the  latter  by  the  nick-name  of  Hawkeyes.  Some  of  these 
letters  were  copied  or  referred  to  by  papers  outside  of  the 
State,  and  in  a  short  time  Iowans  were  known  at  home  and 
abroad  as  Hawkeyes,  an  epithet,  or  nick-name,  which  has  ever 
since  remained,  and  is  doubtless  destined  to  be  a  permanent 
one.  Mr.  Paul,  whom  we  have  referred  to  as  a  printer  in 
the  oilice  of  the  Patriot,  is  probably  now  the  oldest  news- 
paper man  in  the  State.  He  once  edited  a  democratic  paper 
at  Iowa  City  while  that  place  was  the  capital  of  the  State. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  farmer  in  Johnson  county,  but  has 
generally  been  an  active  politician  of  the  democratic  faith. 
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has  been  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  nnd  hold  other 
important  positions  of  trust. 

Another  of  the  very  early  papers  of  the  Territory  was  called 
the  Western  Adventurer^  and  was  published  at  Montrose,  in 
Lee  county,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Gal  land.  It  appeared  as  early  as 
1837,  and  contained  many  interesting  sketches  of  border  life, 
details  of  the  habits,  customs,  religion  and  traditions  of  the 
Indians,  especially  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  among  whom 
its  editor  had  lived  many  years.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of 
these  Indians  was  contributed  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  volumes 
by  the  editor  of  the  Western  Adventurer*.  In  August.  1837, 
Ka-la-we-quois,  a  half-breed  damsel  of  the  Sac  tribe,  died  near 
Montrose,  and  her  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
single  mourner — her  mother.  Dr.  Gal  land  penned  and  pub- 
lished in  his  paper  a  very  pathetic  obituary  notice.  This 
chanced  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  distinguished  poetess  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Lydia  II.  Sigourney,  and  suggested 
the  subject  of  one  of  her  finest  and  most  beautiful  poems, 
"The  Indian  Girl's  Burial."  The  poem  was  sent  by  its 
authoress  to  Dr.  Galland's  paper,  in  which  it  originally 
appeared,  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Ka-la-we-quois. 
Dr.  Galland  located  at  Montrose  in  1821)— four  years  before 
any  portion  of  Iowa  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
Indians.  His  daughter  Eleanor  was  born  there  in  1830,  and 
lived  to  become  Mrs.  McPherson,  residing  at  Fort  Madison. 
At  the  time  Dr.  Galland  published  his  paper  he  was  acting  as 
the  agent  of  what  was  known  as  the  tkNew  York  Land  Com- 
pany." He  had  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Montrose 
wras  destined  to  become  a  great  city.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  but  somewhat 
erratic,  and  did  not  long  continue  the  publication  of  his 
paper,  afterward  becoming  interested  in  the  embryo  city  of 
Keokuk.  He  died  in  Lee  county,  I  believe,  many  years  ago. 
A  complete  file  of  his  paper  would  be  an  invaluable  treasure 
among  the  historical  collections  of  our  State  Library. 
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ELEPHAS  AMERICANUS. 


READ  HEFOIIE  THE  low  A  STATU  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE,  DES  MOINES, 
IOWA,  AT  THE  MEETING  IN  AUGUST,  ttftir. 

BY  A.  It.  FULTON. 

l'rcsiitc/i I  of  tin-  Acddt'viy. 

5|HE  tooth,  or  grinder,  presented  this  evening  for  ex- 
amination is  that  of  a  mammal,  which  is  known  to 
^naturalists  only  by  its  remains.   The  animal  to  which 
^it  belonged  is  designated  in  the  catalogue  of  extinct 


1  fauna  by  the  name  Elephas  Americanus,  or  Mastodon 
Giganteus,  Great  Mastodon.  It  belonged  to  the  same 
family  of  animals  with  the  elephant  now  existing,  which  it 
much  resembled,  but  surpassed  it  in  size  and  massiveness 
of  frame,  as  the  remains  of  it  now  in  the  museums  of  the 
country  fully  attest.  The  tubercular  projections  which  yon 
observe  upon  this  molar  suggested  to  naturalists  the  name 
mastodon,  from  two  Greek  words:  JIastos,  a  woman's  breast, 
and  Odontos,  a  tooth.  This  specimen,  on  its  face,  or  surface 
which  came  in  contact  with  the  molar  in  the  opposite  jaw, 
measures  7x3.}  inches,  and  weighs  four  pounds  and  six 
ounces.  It  was  found  by  a  son  of  Wesley  Irvin,  on  a  small 
creek  called  Limestone,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
the  village  of  New  Virginia,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Warren 
county,  Iowa. 

Many  of  the  remains  of  this  particular  species,  Elephas 
America/mis,  have  been  found  in  the  United  States,  sometimes 
under  circumstances  and  in  geological  position,  showing  that 
it  co-existed  with  man  upon  this  continent.  The  anatomy  of 
the  animal  is  now  quite  thoroughly  known  to  naturalists,  from 
the  fact  that  several  almost  entire  skeletons  have  been  ex- 
humed from  their  positions  in  what  were  evidently  marshes 
at  the  time  of  their  entombment. 
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Jj  was  an  herbivorous  animal,  its  food  consisting  largely  of 
the  young  twigs  and  buds  of  the  resinous  trees  thai  flourished 

profusely  at  the  period  in  which  it  lived  and  reigned  as  a 

monarch  among  the  mammalia  ol'  America.  This  is  shown 
by  the  contents  of  its  stomach,  w  hich  have  been  identified,  as 
well  as  by  its  anatomical  structure.  Jts  skin  was  paehyder- 
mons,  like  that  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  Like  the 
elephant  he  was  provided  w  ith  a  trunk,  or  proboscis,  which 
doubtless  served  similar  purposes.  Indeed  his  habits  of  life 
as  well  as  his  general  anatomy,  were  quite  similar  to  those  of 
the  elephant  of  the  present  day. 

The  specimen  molar  of  this  animal  now  before  us  appears 
to  be  partially  petrified,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  its  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  as  well  as  its  gravity,  or  heaviness.  The 
enameled  portions  of  a  tooth  are  the  last  to  decay,  appear  in- 
deed, almost  indestructible,  and  in  this  specimen,  as  you  see. 
are  quite  perfect.  Those  portions  of  the  tooth  (the  roots) 
by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  jaw  are  somewhat  deficient. 
Being  softer  they  doubtless  yielded  to  decay  before  the  pro- 
cess of  petrifaction  could  preserve  them.  Were  its  roots  en- 
tire the  specimen  would  doubtless  be  twice  its  present  size. 
Only  two  species  in  any  way  related  to  the  great  family  of 
the  mammoth,  that  in  ages  past  ranged  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  earth,  exist  to-day,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African  elephant. 
In  all  the  forests  and  boundless  wastes  of  this  continent  not  a 
single  individual  of  this  modern  family  of  the  mammoth  ex- 
ists, or  has  existed,  since  the  Europeans  first  landed  upon 
these  shores,  except  as  they  are  imported,  or  descended  from 
those  imported  from  Asia  or  Africa.  But  there  was  a  time, 
probably  in  the  Miocene  or  middle  epoch  of  the  Tertiary  Per- 
iod, when  the  climate  of  America  was  congenial  to  their 
habits,  when  they  roamed  over  the  vast  plains  and  through 
the  forests  of  America,  where  their  remains  are  now  found. 
Nor  did  they  become  extinct  until  a  still  later  age  than  the 
Tertiary,  as  the  geological  position  of  many  of  the  remains 
would  indicate.  This  mammilary-toothed  elephant  had  its 
home  in  Iowa  long  before  her  prairies  were  darkened  by 
herds  of  buffalo,  and  in  an  age  when  the  land  was  covered  by 
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a  vegetable  growth  of  a  type  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
prosenl  time.  Nature  has  traced  and  handed  dow  n  to  as  hei 
record  of  an  extinct  flora  as  well  as  fauna,  on  tablets  of  stone. 
We  would  fain  interpret  the  hieroglyphics  traced  over  the 
tombs  of  Egypt's  ancient  kings,  or  the  scrolls  found  in  her 
catacombs,  while  we  still  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  action-  of 
Osiris,  Scsostris,  and  Cambyscs',  whether  they  were  real 
heroes  or  only  myths,  but  we  read  nature's  lithologic  record 
with  absolute  certainty  of  its  truth. 

This  animal  was  of  a  type,  the  representatives  of  which  at 
the  present  day  are  all  confined  to  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
globe,  indicating  that  the  climate  of  America  as  far  north  as 
its  remains  have  been  found  w  as  sufficiently  mild  to  render  it 
a  congenial  habitat  for  animals  of  its  peculiar  organization. 
That  the  Mastodon  Giganteits  lived  cotemporancous  with  our 
savage  human  predecessors,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  connection  with  arrow-heads  and 
other  rude  weapons  of  the  primitive  hunters  of  this  continent. 
They  have  also  been  found  associated  with  the  remains  of 
man  himself,  human  bones  being  mingled  with  those  of  the 
mastodon.  It  is  thus  shown  that  he  did  not  become  extinct 
until  after  the  advent  of  man  upon  this  continent. 

The  remains  of  the  Elephas  Americamis  are  usually  found 
in  "our  river-gravels  and  in  the  deposits  now  termed  by  geo- 
logists loess,  a  sedimentary  formation  peculiar  to  river  val- 
leys. Although  surviving  to  a  later  time,  they  especially  be- 
longed to  that  wonderful  age  of  geological  time  known  as  the 
Tertiary  Period,  an  age  of  gigantic  mammals  and  luxuriant 
vegetable  growth.  This  particular  species  is  thought  by  geol- 
ogists to  have  abounded  especially  during  the  latter  portion 
of  the  Tertiary  Period,  in  the  Pliocene  epoch,  and  just  pre- 
ceding glacial  time. 

The  ElepJtas  America  dux  appears  to  have  been  closely  al- 
lied to  an  extinct  animal  of  gigantic  size  whose  remains  have 
been  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  known  as  the  Elephas 
Primigenm^  or  the  great  Siberian  elephant.  This  latter 
animal  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Asia  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Tertiary  Period,  and  to  have  passed  over  into 
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Europe  in  the  Quaternary.  Its  remains  have  been  found  in 
Asia  as  far  north  as  Siberia,  and  in  nearly  ."ill  connlric  of 
Europe.  Jl  is  quite  likely  that  it  survived  the  mastodon  of 
this  continent,  and  during  i(s  existence  ranged  over  such  por- 
tions of  pre-glacial  Europe  as  ivoronol  still  under  the  sea,  but 
disappeared  in  glacial  time. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  can  be  that  the  remains  of  an  ani- 
mal have  been  preserved  through  such  a  vast  duration  of 
time!  We  observe  that,  ordinarily,  decomposition  and  decay 
of  the  animal  organism  takes  place  in  a  very  few  years.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  under  certain  circumstances 
we  know  that  animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  organism,  has  as- 
sumed an  almost  indestructible  condition,  as  when  petrifac- 
tion takes  place.  Where  entire,  or  almost  entire,  skeletons 
have  been  preserved,  they  have  generally  been  found  in  beds 
of  peat — the  swamps  and  marshes  of  the  period  in  which 
they  lived  —  and  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  peat  have 
preserved  them  to  become  the  wonders  of  our  museums. 
Where  a  single  specimen  has  been  preserved  perhaps  millions 
have  decomposed,  been  absorbed  by  the  elements,  and  passed 
through  the  combinations  and  changes  common  to  matter 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Man  erects  an  edifice  which 
he  intends  shall  endure  for  centuries.  In  some  secure  recess 
he  deposits  specimens  of  the  coin  of  the  period  in  which  the 
builders  lived.  A  thousand  years  may  pass  away  and  in  that 
time  nations  may  have  been  born,  flourished,  declined  and 
then  perished.  The  edifice  itself  becomes  ancient,  and  at  last 
yields  to  the  disintegration  and  change  common  to  matter. 
The  workmen  of  another  age,  speaking  a  new  language,  re- 
move the  rubbish  of  the  ancient,  edifice,  once  grand,  spacious 
and  beautiful,  and  in  so  doing  they  recover  and  bring  to  light, 
the  long  hidden  coin  of  an  age  unlike  their  own.  So  it  is  that 
nature  has  carefully  laid  away  in  the  secret,  recesses  of  her 
grand  temple  a  few  choice  specimens  of  her  ancient  handi- 
work, that  after  ages  may  read  and  know  the  story  of  her 
wonderful  processes  and  evolutions. 
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BIBLICAL  GEOLOGY 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


sIIE  geology  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  supernatural 
&w  science  we  have.    It  begins  in  Genesis  with  the  cre- 


mation of  all  things.    "In  the  beginning  God  created 
•JJtlr    Hhe  heavens  and  the  earth."    It  does  not  say  when 


the  material  universe  was  created,  or  the  matter  of  all 
\  worlds  was  made — only  that  it  was  "in  the  beginning." 
?  The  Arabic  translation  has  it,  kkthe  first  thing,'1  that  is, 
I  matter  was  first  created  in  formless,  shapeless  elements  of 
the  universe.  uThe  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  Here  arises  the 
Mosaic  geology  as  given  in  the  Bible,  the  creation  of  the 
watery  materials  of  this  earth  and  of  the  system  of  things 
connected  with  our  earthly  sphere. 

How  long  this  chaotic  state  of  the  earth  continued  the  Bible 
does  not  say.  And  no  men  of  natural  science  have  ever  de- 
termined the  period  of  chaos,  as  Roman  authors  call  it.  If 
sciolists  in  science  wish  any  amount  of  ages  for  this  chaotic 
mass  to  boil  and  seeth,  the  Bible  or  the  two  first  verses  of 
Genesis  do  not  limit  the  period.  Other  passages  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  cast  some  light  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  God?s 
creative  act.  "He  spake  and  it  was  done.  He  commanded 
and  it  stood  fast/'  says  the  Psalmist.  And  the  Chief  Apostle 
asserts  expressly  that,  "Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the  things 
that  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear." 

Bible  geology,  therefore,  affirms  God's  creative  act. 
Matter  arose  at  the  bidding  of  the  Almighty,  who 
spake  the  worlds  from  nothing.  Matter  itself  was  instan- 
taneously made  by  "the  word  of  God."  All  the  twaddle 
about  the  molecules  of  matter  originating  and  arranging 
themselves  on  scientilic  principles  of  men's  devise,  is  all  the- 
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orv  and  not  true  science,  for  the  molecules  or  smallest  parti 
clcs  of  matter  must  have  had  u  "beginning,"  and  cannot  be 
derived  from  appearances  or  traces  backward  to  the  age  <>! 
eternity  past.    The  greal  tact  or  fiat  of  the  Creator  must 
have  preceded  all  and  every  thing  made. 

The  next  thing  in  the  order  of  creation  was  light.  "God 
said,  let  there  be  light,  and  (here  was  light."  Longinus,  the 
Greek  writer  on  the  Sublime,  quotes  this  from  Moses  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  sublimity:  "Let  there  be  light,  and 
light  was."  But  infidels  and  skeptics  have  objected,  that  Moses 
has  here  got  before  his  story  in  putting  light  before  (here 
were  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  But  what  astronomer  has  ever 
proven  what  light  is.  and  when  it  first  shone  on  our  system 
of  creation?  No  philosopher  has  ever  proven  what  light  is. 
Is  it  matter  or  is  it  an  accident  of  matter?  If  matter,  why  is 
not  the  sun  itself  consumed,  and  the  darkness  of  chaos  re- 
stored? The  fact  is,  that  God,  who  could  make  a  sun  in  the 
heavens,  could  make  light,  w  hatever  it  is,  out  of  nothing,  like 
the  other  elements  of  creation,  without  any  sun,  moon,  or 
stars. 

As  to  the  order  of  the  other  things  of  creation;  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  as  men  of  science  call  them, 
all  naturalists  of  note  agree  that  the  Mosaic  or  the  Bible 
order  of  creation  is  in  accordance  with  the  footprints  of 
creation  in  all  nature.  And  no  evidence  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  any  animal  orders,  or  tribes  passing  over  to 
another  species;  for  example  of  tadpoles  being  developed  or 
evolved  into  monkeys,  much  less  of  monkeys  developing 
into  men. 

As  to  the  periods  of  Bible  creation,  if  any  language  can 
describe  a  period  of  a  literal  day,  the  Hebrew  does:  '*The 
evening  and  the  morning  was  day  one,"  "day  two,"  and 
so  on  till  the  seventh  or  the  Sabbath  rest  of  creation.  Other- 
wise, we  must  meet  the  absurdity  of  man's  being  ages  or 
centuries  in  the  process  of  creation!  How  can  science  prove 
anything  of  this  sort?  How  could  Adam  and  Eve  come 
gradually  into  form  and  shaped  How  could  they  gradually 
learn  language  { 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  have  the  tradition  that 
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Minerva  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  (the  chief  heathen 
deity),  full  armed  as  the  Goddess  of  War.  Why  not  Chris- 
tians receive  the  literal  facts  of  the  supernatural  creation  of 
Adam  out  of  the  dust  ,  and  Eve'out  of  Adam,  as  Matthew  1  Lonry 
says  on  the  text  of  Moses,  "that  God  took  woman  not  out  of 
the  head  of  Adam,  lest  she  should  overtop  him;  nor  out  of 
his  feet,  lest  she  should  he  inferior  to  him,  but  out  of  his  side 
and  near  his  heart,  that  she  might  he  a  companion  and 
equal?"  The  very  fitness  of  things,  therefore,  makes  it.  just 
as  reasonable  a  fact,  thai  God  made  supernatural ly  man  and 
woman,  a  perfect  man  and  a  perfect  woman  in  the  instant  of 
creation  as  to  he  ages  about  it.  Such  a  theory,  of  demiurgic 
periods,  as  some  men  of  science  claim  by  stretching  out  days 
into  indefinite  periods  of  ages,  is  harder  to  be  believed  than 
heathen  myths.  God  forbid,  that  any  persons  in  a  Christian 
and  enlightened  age  should  pervert  the  Bible,  that  only 
supernatural  hook  to  be  received  by  faith,  as  containing  the 
true  philosophy  of  hea  ven,  and  not  of  science,  falsely  so  called. 

This  brief  essay  on  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Bible 
should  be  further  extended.  It  is  the  source  of  all  ^''super- 
natural science,"  to  which  human  ufaith"  and  reason  are  to 
be  directed,  and  not  diverted  from  this  supernatural  book. 
All  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  arc  only  solv- 
able.and  explainable  on  scriptural  grounds,  or  on  principles 
of  supernatural  science.  A  future  article  will  set  forth  this 
view  and  expose  the  shallow  sophistry  of  "philosophy," 
falsely  so  called.  Meanwhile  the  Annals  are  open  to  other 
writers  of  contrary  or  different  views  of  geology  and  philoso- 
phy. 


THE  SCIENTISTS  AT  PRAYERS. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  science, 
held  its  thirty-second  annual  Session  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
August  15th  to  22<1  inclusive.  For  the  last  four  or  live  years, 
it  has  been  a  feature  of  the  Association  to  hold  a  prayer-meet- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  midway  of  the  session  in  the  afternoon. 
This  year  it  was   held  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
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church  (wosl  side),  while  Lhc  regular  sos  ions  of  the  Assochi 
don  wore  held  al  the  State  University.  The  meeting  whs  a 
very  precious  one  to  .'ill  Christians  present,  because  of  its  ear- 
nest and  devout  spirit,  and  was  a  most  decided  refutation  of 
the  charge  that  the  majority  of  our  scientists  are  cither 
infidels  or  skeptics. 

The  leader  remarked  thai  the  carliesl  teaching  of  literature 
or  science  imposed  and  taught  the  worship  of  God  as  Creator 
and  Preserver.  Ue  then  read  the  19th  and  -IlM  Psalms,  as 
the  lesson  of  the  hour. 

Principal  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson.  ofMcGill  College,  Montreal, 
Canada,  followed  with  remarks.  Said  he:  "Men  of  science 
are  not  antagonistic  to  true  religion,  they  are  seeking  truth. 
Paul  certainly.,  and  also  Luke,  among  the  apostles,  should  be 
ranked  with  the  Scientists  of  their  day.  lie  thanked  God 
that  true  religion  was  revealed  unto  babes,  while  it  was  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent.  There  is  no  incongruity  be- 
tween the  pursuit  of  truth  in  science,  and  a  devout  and  God- 
fearing spirit." 

Prof.  Young,  of  Princeton,  X.  J.,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  this  year,  followed  with  similar  remarks,  declaring 
that  this  was  not  an  irreligious  association,  but  one  that  real- 
ized its  responsibility  to  the  Maker  of  all  and  reverently 
added,  44 we  need  a  stronger  and  more  living  faith.'1 

Rev.  Dr.  Hovey,  of  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  the  originator  of 
the  Association's  prayer-meeting  said:  "We  seek  the  truth, 
seek  it  earnestly,  humbly,  yet  fearlessly;  being  assured  that 
from  these  eilbrts,  no  detriment  can  come  to  true  revealed  re- 
ligion. I  feel  very  kindly  to  all  sincere  inquirers  and  learn- 
ers." He  then  referred  to  the  devout  spirit  of  scientists,  and 
instanced  the  first  message  sent  by  telegraph,  viz:  "What 
hath  God  wrought,"  and  also  to  the  other  first  oV\  when  the 
telegraph  encircled  this  round  world  of  ours,  to- wit:  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men!"  These  remarks  and  others  were  interspersed  with 
praise. 
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A  TEMPERANCE  PLEDGE. 

WRITTEN  BY  ROBERT  BOLTON,  THE  PURITAN,  IN  WS7. 

New  Rocjielle,  X.  V.,  March  9th,  L842. 

Dear  Sik: — A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  several 
papers  a  temperance  pledge  written  by  Robert  Holton,  the 
Puritan,  in  P).'>7.  It.  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
remarks:  "I  have  found  the  following  temperance  pledge, 
written  in  the  blank  leaf  of  an  old  English  book,  which' has 
been  handed  down  from  parent  to  child  for  several  genera- 
tions; hut  appears  at  the  time,  when  the  pledge  was  dated, 
to  have  been  the  property  of  good  old  Robert  Bolton, 
bachelor  in  divinity,  and  preacher  of  God's  word  at  Brough- 
ton,  in  Northamptonshire,  England.  J I  shows  that  temper- 
ance principles  were  properly  appreciated  by  some,  at  least, 
in  olden  time.  A.  P. 

Marietta,  America,  July  3d,  1834. 

Broughton,  1637.  From  this  day  forward  to  the  end  of 
my  life,  1  will  never  pledge  any  health,  nor  drink  a  whole 
carouse  in  a  glass,  cup,  howl,  or  oilier  drinking  instrument 
whatsoever,  wheresoever  it  be,  or  from  whomsoever  it  come, 
except  the  necessity  of  nature  do  require  it.  Not  my  own 
most  gracious  king,  nor  any  the  greatest  monarch  or  tyrant 
on  earth,  not  my  dearest  friend,  nor  all  the  gold  in  the  world, 
shall  ever  enforce  me  or  allure  me.  Not  an  angel  from 
Heaven  (who  I  know  will  not  attempt  it)  should  persuade  me. 
Not  Satan,  with  all  his  old  subtleties,  nor  all  the  powers  of 
hell  itself,  shall  ever  betray  me.  By  this  very  sin,  (for  a  sin 
it  is,  and  not  a  little  one, )  1  do  plainly  find  that  I  have  more 
offended  and  dishonored  my  great  and  glorious  Maker,  and 
most  *  merciful  Savior,  than  by  all  other  sins  that  1  am 
subject  unto.  And  for  this  very  sin  I  know  it  is  that  my 
God  hath  often  been  strange  unto  me. 

And  for  that  cause,  and  no  other  respect,  have  I  thus 
vowed;  and  I  heartily  beg  my  good  Father  in  Heaven,  of  his 
great  goodness  and  infinite  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  assist 
me  in  the  same,  and  to  be  favorable  unto  me  for  what  is  past. 
Amen.  Robert  Bolton. 

April  10th,  1637. 
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WE  LICENSE  THEE. 


IIY  J.  PIE11F0KT. 


"For  so  much  gold  we  license  thee," 
So  say  one  laws— "a  draught  to  s<-ll 

Tli at  bows  the  strong— enslaves  the  free, 
And  opens  wide  the  gates  of  hell; 

For 'public  good'  requires  that  some 

Should  live,  since  many  die  by  rum." 

Ye  civil  fathers!  while  the  iocs 
Of  this  destroyer  seize  their  swords, 

And  heaven's  own  hail  is  in  the  Mows 
They're  dealing — will  ye  cut  the  cords 

That  round  the  falling  fiend  they  draw, 

And  o'er  him  hold  your  shield  of  law? 

And  will  ye  give  to  man  a  bill 

Divorcing  him  from  Heaven's  high  sway,- 
And  while  God  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill," 

Say  ye  for  gold,  "  Ye  may,  ye  may?" 
Compare  the  body  with  the  soul, 
Compare  the  bullet  with  the  bowl! 

The  living  to  the  rotting  dead, 
The  God-contemning  Tuscan  tied, 

Till  by  the  way,  or  on  his  bed, 

The  poor  corpse-carrier  drooped  and  died: 

Lashed  hand  to  hand  and  face  to  face, 

In  fatal  and  in  loathed  embrace. 

Less  cutting,  think  ye,  is  the  thong 
That  to  a  breathing  corpse,  for  life. 

Lashes,  in  torture  loathed*and  long, 

The  drunkard's  child,  the  drunkard's  wife 

To  clasp  that  clay,  to  breathe  that  breath, 

And  no  escape!— Oh!  that  is  death. 

Are  ye  not  fathers'?    When  your  sons 
Look  to  you  for  their  daily  bread, 

Dare  ye  in  mockery  load  with  stones 
The  table  that  for  them  ye  spread'? 

How  can  ye  hope  your  sons  will  live, 

If  ye,  for  a  fish,  a  serpent  t_rive? 
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TEMPERANCE  ODE. 

The  following  temperance  ode  was  written  by  Greenville 
Mellen  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  X.  Y.  State  Temper- 
ance Society,  and  set  to  music  by  Thos.  Hastings,  Doctor  of 
Music,  in  1810: 

The  giant  mm  of  old 

Who  vvalk'd  amid  the  vine, 
Saw  earth's  first  royal  age  of  gold, 

Ero  the  poel  sang  of  wine! 
They  saw  no  shadow  on  their  path 

Cast  from  a  shadow'd  soul. 
Nor  heard  the  Demon's  voice  of  wrath, 

The  Demon  of  the  bowl ! 

They  trod  like  conquerors, 

Led  by  the  light  of  God— 
And  champions  of  our  noble  cause 

Pass'd  to  their  forest  sod! 
Our  noble  cause!  —  whose  armor  binds 

Our  frames  about  the  walls, 
And  marks  for  Hope  and  Heaven  our  minds 

When  the  shrine  is  bow'd,  and  falls. 

How  walk  we  now  the  earth, 

ktons  of  a  dimmer  day? 
With  spirits  of  a  madden'd  mirth, 

Along  this  pilgrim  way! 
'Mid  city  and  the  mountain  wood, 

From  poison'd  fount  and  cup, 
Unknown  in  earth's  first  solitude, 

The  sacrifice  goes  up. 

Men  of  the  bl  ighter  years! 

Though  not  a  Holder  age, 
Let  yours  of  gladness  be  the  tears, 

Along  that  pilgrimage  — 
Tread  onward  like  a  girded  band, 

For  the  spirit  mark'd  for  heaven  — 
Ye  tread  to  good  and  great  command, 

To  God  and  glory  given. 
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THE  DRUNKEN  FATHER. 

The  circumstances  which  induced  the  writing  of  the  follow- 
ing thrilling  lines  are  as  follows:  A  young  lad}'  in  New 
York  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  on  the  subject  of  temperance. 
Her  compositions  were  so  full  of  pathos,  and  evinced  such 
deep  emotion  of  soul,  that  a  friend  accused  her  of  being  a 
maniac  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  whereupon  she  wrote 
the  following  lines: 

Go  feel  what  I  have  felt, 

Go  bear  what  1  have  borne — 
Sink  'neath  the  blow  u  father  dealt, 

And  the  cold  world's  proud  scorn; 
Then  suffer  on  from  year  to  year — 
Thy  sole  relief  the  scorching  tear. 

Go  kneel  as  I  have  knelt, 

Implore,  beseech  and  pray — 
Strive  the  besotted  heart  to  melt, 

The  downward  course  to  stay ; 
Be  dashed  with  bitter  curse  aside, 
Your  prayers  burlesqued,  your  tears  defied. 

Go  weep  as  I  have  wept, 

O'er  a  loved  father's  fall- 
See  every  promised  blessing  swept — 

Youth's  sweetness  turned  to  gall — 
Life's  fading  flowers  strewed  all  the  way 
That  brought  me  up  to  woman's  day. 

Go  see  what  I  have  seen, 

Behold  the  strong  man  bow — 
With  gnashing  teeth — lips  bathed  in  blood — 

And  cold  and  livid  brow ; 
Go  catch  the  withered  glance  and  see 
There  mirrored,  his  soul's  misery. 

Go  then  to  mother's  side, 

And  her  crushed  bosom  cheer, 
Thine  own  deep  anguish  hide, 

Wipe  from  her  cheek  the  bitter  tear ; 
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Mark  her  worn  frame  and  withered  bro\t 
The  gray  that  streaks  her  dark  hair  now-  - 

With  failing  frame  aiul  trembling  linil>, 

And  trace  the  ruin  back  to  him 
Whose  plighted  faith  in  early  youth, 
Promised  eternal  love  and  truth; 

But  Who,  foresworn,  lias  yielded  up 

That  promise  to  the  cursed  cup; 
And  led  her  down  through  love  and  light, 
And  all  that  made  thoprospeel  bright ; 
And  chained  her  there  mid  want  and  strife, 
That  lowly  thing,  a  drunkard's  wife — 
And  stamped  on  childhood's  brow  so  mild, 
That  withering  blight,  a  drunkard's  child. 

Go  hear,  and  feel,  and  see,  and  know 
All  that  my  soul  hath  felt  and  known, 

Then  look  upon  the  wine  cup's  glow, 
See  if  its  beauty  can  atone — 

Think  if  its  flavor  you  will  try, 

When  all  proclaim,  '"Tis  drink  and  die!" 

Tell  me  I  hate  the  bowl — 

Hate  is  a  feeble  word ; 
I  loathe — abhor — my  very  soul 

With  strong  disgust  is  stirred. 
Whene'er  I  see,  or  hear  or  tell 
Of  that  dark  beverage  of  hell. 
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The  total  length  of  the  building,  north  and  south,  including 
portico,  is  363  feet  5  inches;  length  east  and  west,  240  feet  11 
inches;  length  north  and  south,  fronts  175  feet;  length  cast 
and  west,  fronts  118  feet  8  inches. 

The  different  heights  arc:  To  top  of  cornice  92  feet  8 
inches;  height  from  office  floor  to  dome  of  balcony,  101  feet 
6  inches;  height  from  office  floor  to  inner  dome  of  balcony, 
153  feet  2  inches;  height  from  office  lloor  to  canopy,  172  feet 
5  inches. 

The  height  of  coping  on  stylobate  is  114  feet  2  inches; 
height  of  top  of  tholns  of  main  dome,  241)  feet  J  inch;  height 
of  top  of  ball  259  feet  i-  inch. 

The  height  of  basement  story,  floor  to  lloor,  13  feet  1  inch; 
office  story,  floor  to  lloor,  23  feet  9  inches;  second  story  lloor 
to  ceiling,  20  feet  9  inches;  office  lloor  to  dome  of  balcony, 
101  feet  6  inches.  The  total  number  of  square  feet  which 
the  Capitol  covers  is  54,850  feet;  height  above  the  level  of  the 
•sea  1,151  feet. 

The  Senate  Chamber,  58x91  feet  4-  inches;  height.  41  feet 
9  inches.  Library,  52  feet  <>  inches  by  108  feet  4  inches; 
height  44  feet  9  inches.  Diameter  of  rotunda  is  66  feet  S 
inches. 

There  arc  fourteen  granite  columns  in  the  rotunda,  and 
twenty-four  scagliola  columns  in  the  dome.  Seven  boilers 
are  used  for  heating  purposes,  consuming  sixteen  tons  of  coal 
per  day. 
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The  granite  used  for  foundation  was  liown  from  Iowji 
bouldcrSj  whilst  the  yellow  and  grey  stone  came  from  St 
Genevieve  and  Carroll,  Missouri. 

The  noccssary  expenditures  to  complete  the  structure  of 
the  Capitol  will  amount  to  about  $250,000.  The  building 
itself  will  not  be  completed  before  two  years. — Dcs  Moines 
Sia to  Repull lean . 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  AT  IOWA  CITY. 


The  central  building  is  the  old  Iowa  State  Capitol,  and  is 
here  contrasted  with  the  new  Capitol  as  described  above. 


SIGNIFICATION  OF  WINNESHIEK. 

Wm.  Buck,  of  Union  Township,  Johnson  County,  Iowa, 
was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Dragoons  that  removed 
the  Winnebago  Indians  from  the  Territory  of  Iowa.  He 
says  the  name  of  Winneshiek  means  Fleet  Elk.  It  is  not 
found  explained  in  any  of  the  books  about  Indians.  It  is 
well  here  to  put  it  on  permanent  record  as  the  name  of  a 
county  in  northern  Iowa. 

Mr.  Buck  relates  how  the  chiefs  Winneshiek  and  Waube- 
sha,  by  instigation  of  some  Sioux  that  stole  into  the  camp, 
had  planned  an  insurrection  and  an  attack  on  the  troops. 
But  suspecting  and  anticipating  the  movement,  the  troops  fell 
upon  them,  killed  some  "and  wounded  many.  After  this  night 
attack  they  left  quietly. » 

Old  Winneshiek,  at  Fort  Armstrong,  once  met  John 
Haney,  of  Lansing,  the  last  town  in  Iowa,  and  express- 
ed his  thanks  that  the  Good  Spirit  had  preserved  them  to 
meet  again. 
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TEACHING  AS  A  LEARNED  PROFESSION. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Teaching  is  to  )>c  classed  among  the  learned  professions  — 
divinity,  medicine,  and  law.  For  all  callings  and  professions 
begin  with  instruction.  No  denomination  of  Christians  at- 
tempts  to  induct  men  into  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  without 
study.  No  doctor  of  medicine  can  be  found,  unless  a  quack, 
without  a  good  education.  And  no  man  dare  enter  the 
courts  of  law,  without  learning  the  great  principles  of  justice. 

But  teaching  is  at  the  foundation  of  these  learned  pro- 
fessions. And,  it  were  well  were  it  made  a  life  work  and  a 
profession.  Mere  teaching  school  as  a  make-shift  for  money, 
and  then  going  to  other  callings,  is  beneath  the  profession  of 
instructors. 

Already,  collegiate  instructors,  are  making  a  life  work 
of  teaching.  Some  such,  like  the  venerable  John  McLean, 
of  Princeton,  are  emeritus  Presidents  and  Professors,  still 
honored  by  trustees,  alumni  and  students. 

In  Germany,  the  old  parish  teacher  is  endowed  with  a 
Government  pension,  on  retiring,  at  sixty  years,  from  the 
school  room.  And  will  not  America,  a  republican  nation, 
do  as  well  by  her  worn  out  worthies  ?  A  graduated  pension 
for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  continuous  teaching  would  be 
a  blessed  crown  for  civil  service.  For,  give  me  the  school- 
masters and  the  schoolmistresses  of  our  land,  and  I  will  give 
the  world  a  nation  of  educated  freemen,  worthy  of  the  best 
republic  the  world  ever  saw. 

Teaching,  then,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. And  all  callings  in  life  are  dependent  upon  in- 
struction for  intelligence  and  cultivation  of  mind  adequate  to 
business  of  all  sorts  in  society.  The  laboring  classes  must 
have  teaching,  or  be  left  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  all  their  days.  By  adequate  instruction,  all  the  arts  of 
life  may  be  pursued  with  success.    The  United   States  of 
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America  have  their  national  schools,  from  public  lands,  in 
the  several  Slates.  Ii  is  no  longer  considered  assuming  for  u 
farmer  to  be  educated  in  all  the  schools.  So  also  the 
mechanic  must  be  taught  in  his  honorable  calling,  or  always 
be  «a  mere  underling.  We  say  honorable  pursuit.  Why  not 
so?  The  Lord  .Jesus — the  Savior  of  the  world—the  absolute 
Creator  of  all  the  worlds-  was  a  machanic  on  this  earth — a 
"carpenter's Son  !"  lie  wrought  with  his  lather  at  that  trade, 
till  thirty  years  of  age,  when  lie  became  the  Teacher  of  the 
world — the  greatest  Teacher  ever  on  this  globe.  For  as  a 
Jew,  he  had  learned  a  trade,  as  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Jews  or  Hebrews  to  give  all  their  sons  a  trade.  Nay,  their 
daughters  were  taught  ii  no,  skilled  needle  work  and  all 
domestic  arts,  as  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  show.  They  learned 
how  to  dye  all  kinds  of  colors.  They  spun  wool  and  flax, 
holding  the  distill' in  their  hands,  working  willingly  with 
their  hands.  But,  now  that  spinning  jennies  and  power 
looms  have  set  aside  the  little  and  big  wheel  and  loom 
of  the  household,  making  these  mere  ornamental  relies 
of  the  hall  or  the  garret,  women  have  bceome  restive,  and 
want  to  go  to  Congress,  and  beeomc  politicians  and  want  to 
vote — many  of  them  better  qualified,  or  as  well  qualified  as 
their  brothers,  husbands  and  fathers  for  higher  office.  Well, 
let  them  go  to  Congress,  old  style,  horse  and  pillion,  hus- 
band and  wife  on  the  same  horse,  or  hobby. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  What  use,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  it  to  teach  boys  and  men,  girls  and  women,  every- 
thing? To  tit  them  to  live  in  a  world  of  labor  and  artifice. 
Why  teach  languages,  mathematics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
what  not  of  science  and  study  ?  Why  not  let  them  read 
dime  novels  and  stories  and  romances  ?  Because  life  is  real, 
life  is  earnest,  and  should  be  skilled  in  labor  and  work. 
God  will  hold  the  family,  the  school,  the  academy,  the  col- 
lege, the  university,  the  school  of  theology,  medicine  and 
law,  responsible  for  the  higher  culture  of  men  and  women 
for  the  grand  duties  of  life.  Only  contrast  slavish  labor, 
illiterate  work,  with  free  and  educated  industry.  A  lady 
from   the  Southern  States,  that  had  of  necessity  to  teach 
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ignorant  slaves,  taught  her  follow  missionaries  in  [ndia  how 
to  make  butter,  extemporizing  a  chum  and  directing  Indian 
servants.  From  one  example,  learn  all.  True  men  and 
women  are  not  to  live  in  the  moon,  nor*plant  and  SOW  in  the 
moon,  but  it  is  very  well  to  be  taught  the  changes  of  the 
moon  and  where  to  find  the  north  star  in  a  nighl 
travel  or  voyage,  And  it  is  well  to  learn  enough  of 
chemistry  to  color  trinkets  or  old  dress  goods — at  least 
enough  to  take  out  vegetable  stains  from  linen,  even  if  the 
mantua-maker  or  laundry-man  has  superseded  domestic 
labor.  So  likewise,  of  all  things,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  nor  to  degenerate  from  the  first  man  and 
woman,  who  gave  names  before  God  to  all  created  things. 

Indeed,  it  were  well  if  the  folks  of  this  age  of  improve- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  were  disposed  as  teachers  and  taught  "to 
intermeddle  with  all  wisdom,'1  like  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia, 
who  went  into  a  shipyard  in  Holland  and  learned  from  mas- 
ters of  the  art  how  to  build  ships,  before  he  built  a  Russian 
navy  ;  and  put  himself  under  his  own  general,  refusing  to 
be  promoted  as  a  common  soldier  till  he  merited  it,  and  so 
went  up  all  grades  to  generalissimo  of  his  own  imperial  army. 
And,  at  least,  without  intruding  on  the  province  of  the  sex, 
boys  and  men  might  well  be  taught  to  sow  on  a  button  and 
mend  a  rent,  or  darn  a  stocking  rather  than  paste  on  court 
plaster  to  prevent  showing  a  hole  in  a  stocking. 
•  And  now,  of  teaching  as  a  learned  j)/'Orfessiejn,  this  is  the 
sum.  Men  and  women,  when  young,  should  be  taught,  as 
the  Greeks  were,  "those  things  which,  when  grown  to  years, 
would  be  useful  in  life."  We  would  not  say,  that  men  and 
women  should  be  so  taught  as  to  be  experts  in  all  trades  and 
professions,  but  should  learn  the  principles  of  all  labor  and 
handicraft,  like  a  learned  judge  in  Maine,  who  was  so  atten- 
tive to  the  farrier's  shoeing  of  his  horse  for  many  years,  as  to 
be  taken  for  a  blacksmith. 

Teaching,  therefore,  is  a  necessary  honoraftle,  God- 
like profession,  and  among  the  most  learned  professions. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

New  York,  Sept.  21.— The  death  is  announced  at  Summit  of  Dr.  E. 
P,  Hatfield,  late  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 

The  above  telegraphic  announcement  brings  to  mind 
many  persona]  relations  and  recollections  of  this  deceased 
worthy  of  the  Church.  When  a  clerk  in  New  York  City, 
Harlan  Page,  that  indefatigable  winner  of  souls  to  Christ, 
met  him.  And  Mrs.  Page  expostulated  with  her  husband,  who 
was  an  invalid,  for  being  out  one  night  so  late;  and  he  re- 
pressed her  solicitude  by  saying,  "I  was  standing  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  trying  to  persuade  Edwin  F.  Hatfield  to  he 
a  Christian."  And  he  did  persuade  him.  For  young  Hat- 
field left  the  counter  of  merchandise  to  study  for  the  minis- 
try,— a  trophy  of  grace  through  Harlan  Page, — entered  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vt.,  that  noted  college  in  which  many  min- 
isters and  missionaries  have  been  trained  for  the  good  work 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  After  a  short 
course  of  Theological  stiuty,  and  preaching  in  New  Jersey, 
he  married  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  "preach  the 
Gospel  by  proxy,"  as  the  public  advertisement  ran  in  the 
papers,  offering  five  hundred  dollars  to  "preach  the  Gospel 
by  proxy,"  when  that  city  was  in  its  unevangelized  state, 
with  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  only,  and  with  Dr.  Arte- 
mas  Bullard  in  the  only  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city 
and  in  the  State.  He  buried  his  wife  there  ;  returned  to 
New  York  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  where  he  was 
successful  in  building  up  the  Church.  He  then  resigned  his 
Church  relations,  and  going  up  town  formed  a  new  Church 
and  built  a  new  edifice,  and,  after  some  years'  service,  again 
resigned  his  place,  and  went  into  the  Agency  for  endowing 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  which  he  was  eminently 
prospered.  He  has  been  for  many  years  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  and  his  last  labors,  being  chosen  Moderator 
in  May  last,  were  in  that  oflice,  and  as  the  last  minutes  came 
to  hand,  he  being  assisted  by  the  Permanent  Clerk,  the  sad 
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announcement  of  his  death  is  made.  He  was  the  only 
Moderator  that  ever  died  in  office,  a  noble  worthy  of  this 
national  church  of  his  choice. 

Somewhat  older  than  the  writer  of  this  tribute  to  his 
memory,  ho  was  the  room-mate  and  class-mate  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  some  numbers  of  which  he  lived  to 
read  and  commend.  A  man  of  sterling  piety  and  honest  in- 
tegrity, his  life  is  interwoven  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  wide  world,  the  largest  Protestant  denomination  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Knowing  him  in  the  class-room,  as 
the  IPs  sat  near  each  other  ;  in  the  Philadelphian  missionary 
society  of  Middlebury  College,  where  he  was  a  burning  and 
shining  light ;  in  his  family  at  New  York,  where  lie  sat  in  his 
study  with  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Alderman  Taylor, 
and  his  lovely  sons  and  daughters,  and  at  last  with  his  father- 
in-law  and  mother-in-law  in  their  advanced  years,  after  they 
had  sold  their  home  to  Hon.  Peter  Cooper  ;  knowing  him  in 
the  pulpit  and  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  by  much  private 
correspondence,  I  pen  this  with  a  flow  of  feeling — with  fellow 
feeling  towards  my  best  ecclesiastical  companion,  friend  and 
brother  in  Christ.  I  can  say  no  more,  could  say  no  less,  with 
tears  flowing  as  I  write  this  hasty  memorial  of  his  inestimable 
worth!  But  he  has  already  joined  wife,  daughter  and  son, 
father-in-law  and  mother-in-law — nay,  the  blessed  Son  of 
God  and  Savior  in  Heaven  ! 

One  little  circumstance  of  memory — his  filling  my  college 
diploma — inserting  Samuel  em  Starrs  Howe,  with  his  own 
hand  and  skilled  penmanship  at  our  graduation  as  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  in  1S29,  will  remain  while  life  continues.  Beate* 
beate,  BEATE,  my  dear  brother!  Thy  mantle,  who  will 
carry  since  thy  ascension  to  glory?  Who  will  cast  "ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  dust''  upon  thy  grave  ?  God  comfort  his 
stricken  family,  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  me,  a  lone 
man  in  this  world  of  tears! 

P.  S. — A  work  in  manuscript  by  Dr.  Hatfield,  is  worthy  of 
publication,  viz.,  a  history  of  Church  Psalmody,  and  Sacred 
Lyrical  writers.  Let  this  and  other  writings  while  living 
be  his  memorial.  S.  S.  II. 
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A  memorial  discourse,  cvl  the  Amoral  of !  >r.  Harry  Allen,  by  Rev. 
Freeman,  tlonuoye  Falls,  N.  v.,  irk  i'sth,  iss:;. 

Doctor  Allen  was  bora  in  Lebanon,  X.  J  J.,  Sept.  IStli. 
1700,  and  died  at  Honeoye  Falls,  X.  Y.,  Feb.  25th,  l 
Sixty-two  years  previous  he  came  there  on  horse-back,  then 
called  Norton's  Mills,  as  a  pioneer,  before  railroads  and  ev< 
before  the  Erie  canal  were  built.    A  graduate  of  the  medical 
department  of  Dartmouth  College,  X.  II.,  he  practiced  medi 
cine  for  many  years  solely,  and  to  the  day  of  his  last  illness 
was  often  called  in  counsel,  although  somewhat  devoted  t  i 
farming'.    He  was  a  ruling  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  many  years,  and  a  wise  counsellor  of  its  members.  lie 
was  the  lil'th  son  of  Diarca  and  Sarah  Howe  Allen,  and  a 
fond  brother  of  Prof  D.  Howe  Allen,  D.  I).,  of  Lane  Semi 
nary,  Cincinnati,    Ohio,    who   died   at   sixty-three  years, 
although  many  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  lived  to  advanced 
years.    Two  brothers  survive,  Alba  and  James  Edwin.  at 
"The  Falls."    They  were  descendants  of  Samuel  Allen,  of 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  who  died  there  in  1669. 

Dr.  H.  Allen  was  a  tcctotcler  in  temperance,  and  preferred 
to  have  the  Falls  as  a  water  power  in  his  possession,  lie  unused 
forever  before  he  would  sell  a  foot  of  land  for  the  erection 
of  a  distillery.  His  wife,  Lydia  Norton  Allen,  and  several 
children  and  grandchildren  survive  him. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Harvard  University's  descriptive  or  general  catalogue 
is  a  magnificent  volume  in  classic  Latin,  worthy  of  its  Pies 
ident,  Dr.  Elliott,  who  sends  it,  and  of  the  corps  of  Pro- 
fessors who  instruct  in  that  oldest  college  in  the  land. 

Yale  College  catalogue  is  of  the  same  character,  sent 
by  Dr.  Porter,  the  President,  under  his  own  signature. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  catalogue,  for  the  last 
year,  has  over  five  hundred  names  in  the  literary,  law,  and 
medical  departments.  No  general  catalogue  has  ever  been 
published.  Why  not  \  This  year  opens  well,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  in  the  Law  Department,  and  about  two  bun 
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,1ml  and  fifty  in  the  Literary  Department.  The  Medical 
students,  are  just  gathering  as  the  Annals  go  to  press,  with 
tin;  fairest  prospoel  of  numbers. 

Cok  College,  at  Cedar  Liapids,  Iowa,  as  Dr.  Stephen 
Phelps,  President,  informs  us,  has  opened  with  a  large  ai- 
tendance,  and  with  the  hopeful  prospect  of  a  third  new  build' 
ing.  The  edifices  of  this  college  arc  very  neat  specimens  of 
college  architecture. 

Parsons  College,  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  is  prospering. 
The.se  colleges,  Coe  and  Parsons,  are  Presbyterian  institu- 
tions. 

Iowa  College,  at  Grinncll,  Iowa,  is  again  furnished 
with  new  buildings,  apparatus  and  books,  in  the  place;  of 
those  blown  away  by  the  terrific  whirlwind  of  last,  summer. 
This  institution  is  Congregational,  being  withdrawn  from 
Union  with  the  branch  of  Presbyterians  first  in  Iowa. 

Cornell  College,  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal  order, 
is  advancing  in  funds  and  students.  The  President,  Dr. 
King,  has  resigned  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  but 
continues  during  this  year. 

N.  B. — If  other  colleges  in  Iowa  would  furnish  us  cata- 
logues and  needed  information,  they  would  be  noticed,  in 
like  manner. 

Middlebury  College,  now  under  President  Hamlin, 
and  an  able  body  of  Professors,  is  rising  again  to  patronage 
in  and  out  of  Vermont.  Chartered  in  1S00,  it  has  a  long 
list  of  graduates  of  honorable  names,  men  of  distinction, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and  civil  ministers  abroad,  etc. 

Marietta  College,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Andrews,  for  a  young  Institution,  is  succeeding  right  well. 

The  Theological  Seminary,  of  the  Northwest  (Presby- 
terian) is  making  a  "now  departure."  with  forty-five  to  fifty 
students  and  a  full  faculty  of  Professors — at  Chicago,  situ- 
ated beautifully  on  Lincoln  Avenue.  We  found  lately 
T.  II.  Skinner,  D.D.,  an  old  Edghill  pupil,  elegantly  located 
in  a  new  brick  mansion,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  preach  at  all 
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by  his  physician,  and  with  a  sprained  loot.  Vet  he  was 
cheery  and  lively  as  when  m  boy,  though  not  quite  bo  rogi  h. 
lie  is  inclined  to  corpulence.  All  the  Edghill,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  boys  to  whom  the  Annals  go  are  now  men  in  middle 
life.    A  greeting  to  you  all,  my  loved  pupils! 

The  Missionary  Review,  by  Rev.  Royal  G.  Wilder, 
returned  missionary  from  Colapoor,  India,  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  compiling  needed  mission  matters  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  the  world.  Never  was  there  a  better  opening  for  a 
select  review  than  this,  bating  rather  sharp  criticism  of 
the  Boards.  Print  only  good  and  cast,  the  bad  away,  like  the 
Gospel  net,  of  the  Savior,  brother  in  Christ,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive the  patronage  of  all  readers  of  missionary  tidings. 
The  lieview  is  a  private,  paying  publication,  for  $1.50  a  year; 
the  cheapest  news  going.  Address  R.  G.  Wilder,  Princeton, 
N.  J.    No  agents  sent. 


OUR  BIRTHDAY. 

(Associated  Press  Dispatch.) 

Burlington,  Iowa,  June  1st,  18S3. 
The  celebration  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  Iowa,  which  took  place  in  the  city  to-day, 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  kind  which  ever  took 
place  in  the  west.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The 
entire  population  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  and 
many  thousand  of  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  seemed 
to  unite  in  one  aim  to  make  the  day  a  success.  The  city  of 
Burlington  made  ample  preparations  for  the  day.  A  com- 
plete programme  had  been  worked  up.  Considerable  funds 
had  been  contributed  by  the  authorities,  which,  with  very 
liberal  private  subscriptions  gave  the  committees  plenty  of 
means  to  get  up  elaborate  public  decoration  and  provide  for 
everything  needful  to  make  the  celebration  worthy  of  the 
cause.  Preparations  had  been  going  on  for  a  month  and  the 
result  was  most  gratifying.  The  city  to-day  woke  up  dec- 
orated in  a  most  gorgeous  manner.  The  business  part  of 
town  was  literally  covered  with  national  colors  and  ornaments 
of  verdure.     A  large  number  of  banners  hung  across  the 
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streets,  bearing  inscriptions  suggestive  of  incident**  of  the  past 
50  years.  Somooftlio  more,  notable  ones  reading!  "Free 
doni  of  the  C\\ y  —Take  Possession,"  "First  Train  West  Feb- 
ruary, 1856,  What  has  Time  Wrought,  Wilderncssin  1833." 
On  the  reverse:  "  One  Hundred  Trains  Arrive  and  Depart 
Daily,  Iowa  6,800  miles  of  Railroad,  Railways  reach  every 
County  Scat."  On  one  banner  a  head  of  an  Indian  with  su- 
perscription "Big  Injun,  1833,"  and  locomotive  next  to  it,  ex- 
planativc,  "Big  Injun,  1883."  Others  read  "All  are  wel- 
come, Burlington  at  Home,  We  receive  to-day."  "Tele- 
graph 1883,  Ilawkcyc  State,  Slow  Coach  1833."  "Iowa 
admitted  1846 — Population  100,000,  number  twenty-nine; 
Iowa's  Population  in  1883,  Two  Million." 

It  was  particularly  noticed  that  not  merely  the  business 
houses  and  public  buildings  showed  their  decorations,  but  the 
residence  part  of  the  city  was  equally  adorned.  As  early  as 
last  night  crowds  of  strangers  had  completely  filled  the  town, 
and  those  who  arrived  by  boats  from  points  up  and  down  the 
river  or  on  late  trains  were  unable  to  obtain  lodgings  at  any 
hotels.  The  number  of  strangers  is  estimated  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 20,000.  All  railroads  had  issued  half- fare  tickets  and 
the  number  of  people  present  will  doubtless  exceed  that  pres- 
ent at  the  great  Centennial  celebration  here  in  1876. 

The  exercises  opened  with  free  air  concerts  from  several 
church  steeples,  upon  which  followed  a  parade  of  the  fire 
department  and  a  subsequent  exhibition  of  the  waterworks  of 
the  city.  Bands  played  at  all  prominent  places  in  the  city 
during  the  forenoon,  which  was  mostly  spent  in  sight  seeing, 
visiting  friends,  etc.  The  great  parade  of  the  day  took  place 
at  one  o'clock  and  proved  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  day.  The  march  began  after  fifty  guns  had  been  fired, 
in  indication  of  ihe  fiftieth  occurrence  of  the  day,  and  moved 
through  the  principal  streets  to  the  public  park.  The  pro- 
cession was  comprised  of  the  following  principal  parts:  Mar- 
shals of  the  day,  platoon  of  police,  Governor  Sherman  and 
attendants,  pioneers  of  '33,  old  settlers,  guests  and  officers  of 
the  Pioneer  Association,  members  of  orders  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Ancient  Order  of  Workingmen,  Ancient  Order  of  Druids, 
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Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  other 
benevolent  societies,  a  Grip  Sack  Brigade,  composed  of  Bur- 
lington traveling  salesmen,  nearly  300  in  number,  and  the 
fire  department.  All  these  organizations  turned  out,  in  full 
uniform.  The  procession  was  almost  a  mile  in  length.  Each 
single  society  had  its  own  music.  A  rrived  at  the  park,  where 
an  immense  crowd  had  already  gathered,  the  procession  di- 
vided around  the  three  speakers  stands,  which  had  been  erected 
and  very  tidely  ornamented,  and  the  exercises  then  took  place. 
At  the  grand  stand  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Wm.  Slater, 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of  this 
city. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge,  son  of  Henry  Dodge,  the  first  Gover- 
nor of  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  the  first  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  the  Senate,  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
the  State,  then  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Burlington  addressed 
the  visitors,  and  extended  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome,  which 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  applause. 

The  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  James  H.  Craig,  of  Keokuk, 
was  then  introduced  and  delivered  a  masterly  address,  hold- 
ing his  hearers  intensely  interested  for  more  than  two  hours. 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Craig  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  a  master  piece  of  oratory.  His  introduction,  giving  the 
reasons  which  led  to  the  celebration  of  the  day  was  full  of 
present  gratitude  for  the  great  blessings  showered  on  Iowa 
during  the  fifty  years  past.  His  allusion  to  the  event  of  the 
past  and  his  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Territory  and 
State,  gave  evidence  of  a  great  thinker.  His  concluding 
apostrophe  to  the  future,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  points 
which  would  grow  from  the  exercise  of  all  manly  and  civil 
virtues,  was  touching  in  the  extreme  and  reached  the  hearts  of 
the  many  thousand  who  were  present.  Mr.  Craig  retired 
amid  enthusiastic  utterances  of  the  appreciation  of  the  au- 
dience. 

He  was  followed  on  the  grand  stand,  in  which  numerous 
of  the  earliest  pioneers  and  distinguished  visitors  occupied 
seats,  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Jones,  the  colleague  of  General  Dodge 
in  the  United  States  Senate  when  the  State  was  first  admitted. 
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and  by  Prof.  Parvin,  of  Iowa  City,  who  entertained  the  au 
dience  with  reminiscences  of  the  olden  times.  At  the  other 
two  stands  the  following  speakers  delivered  orations:  At 
stand  No.  2,  Hon.  Wesley  C.  Hobbs,  Thomas  C.  Hedge,  Jr., 
W.  B.  Culbertson,  and  Dr.  C.  Cole;  at  stand  No.  3,  Hon.  A. 
C.  Adams,  Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap,  Judge  Davis,  of  Lee 
county,  John  W.  Burclctte,  Esq.,  Mr.  George  C.  Duftcnd, 
ofKeosauqua,  Col.  Sanger,  ofDes  Moines,  J.  I).  M.  Hamilton, 
of  Ft.  Madison,  and  II.  M.  Clarke,  of  Wayne  county. 
Speeches  were  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  celebration,  and 
had  evidently  been  prepared  with  care.  Particularly  note- 
worthy were  the  addresses  of  Wesley  C.  Hobbs  and  Gen.  W. 
W.  Belknap.  After  the  exercises  in  the  park  the  crowd  dis- 
persed to  meet  soon  again  on  the  river  shore  to  witness  a 
regatta  arranged  by  the  Burlington  Boating  Association. 

In  the  evening  a  very  line  pyrotechnical  display  was  ex- 
hibited from  barges  anchored  in  the  river.  This  was  pro- 
nounced the  finest  display  of  fireworks,  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  West.  A  grand  ball  concluded  the  festivities, 
and  the  programme  of  the  day. 

Burlington  feels  full  of  pride  over  the  great  success  she  has 
had.  She  has  seen  within  her  walls  to-day  not  only  the  larg- 
est, but  also  the  most;  respectable  asscmbty  of  people  who 
ever  met  in  an  Iowa  city  before,  high  and  low,  old  and  young, 
from  near  and  from  a  distance,  they  came  to  take  part  in  the 
joyous  occasion.  A  large  number  of  distinguished  gentle- 
men, including  the  Governor  of  the  State,  members  of  Con- 
gress, many  other  distinguished  gentlemen  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  take  part.  A  notable  feature  was  the  presence 
of  many  old  people,  who  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  had  entered 
the  State  and  had  now  time  to  meet  old  acquaintances  and 
renew  the  friendships  of  long  years  past.  The  day  was  fine 
and  was  marred  by  no  accident  or  unpleasant  occurrence. 
Everything  passed  off  smooth.  Not  the  least  excess  is  com- 
plained of.  It  was  a  gala  day  and  one  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  participants. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

This  issue  completes  the  second  year,  and  all  who  have  not 
paid  for  two  years  will  take  notice  and  remit,  as  small  sums 
can  now  be  sent  by  three-cent  postal  notes. 

Why  may  not  Howe's  Annals  become  as  famous  as  Nile's 
Register  was  in  its  day? 

Iowa  has  escaped  all  tornadoes  this  year,  while  they  have 
been  very  destructive  in  other  States  north  and  south.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  every  violent  wind  is  a  whirl- 
wind, as  some  editors  call  it,  in  great  ignorance  of  meteoro- 
logical changes.  The  common  usage  is  to  call  every  high  and 
destructive  wind  a  tornado,  or  a  cyclone,  or  whirlwind,  even 
a  hailstorm,  but  it  is  a  gross  1)1  under.  It  is  properly  called  a 
hurricane,  such  as  may  occur  at  any  season  in  the  year. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  fair  of  Johnson  County  here, 
and  the  last  State  fair  at  Dcs  Moines  were  very  successful. 
The  Secretary  of  the  State  fair  advertises  that  all  debts  of 
the  Society,  if  audited  by  the  Board,  will  be  at  once  paid. 
All  Iowa  State  and  County  fairs  make  too  much  of  fast 
horses,  offering  extravagant  premiums,  putting  too  much 
reliance  on  running  and  trotting  horses.  It  were  better  if,  as 
in  England,  all  fairs  were  made  out  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
horses,  and  other  articles  and  products. 

The  semi-centennial  celebration  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
occurred  in  the  editor's  absence  at  the  Northeast.  He  well 
remembers  the  interview  he  had  with  Governor  Lucas,  in 
1839,  the  first  Territorial  Governor  of  Iowa,  before  the  seat 
of  Government  was  changed  to  Iowa  City. 

H.  S.  FairalPs  Manual  of  Iowa  Politics  for  1SS3  is  a  valu- 
able collection  of  statistics  relating  to  Iowa,  and  it  is  having  a 
wide  sale  and  circulation.  He  has  changed  his  address  to 
Des  Moines,  Iowra,  being  no  longer  connected  with  the  Iowa 
City  fiejniMiea/i,  but  edits  the  Iowa  State  Republican  there, 
a  well  filled  newspaper. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF 

The  Annals  of  Iowa 

This  year's  volume  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  than 
the  last,  with  steel  engravings,  artotypes,  wood  cuts,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  highest  style  of  the  printing  art;  and  will 
contain  historical  sketches  of  Iowa,  biographies  of  distin- 
guished persons,  genealogies,  obituaries  of  eminent  deceased 
individuals,  reminiscences  of  old  settlers,  and  recollections 
of  the  learned  professions,  accounts  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and 
trade. 

Contributions  on  these  and  other  topics,  suited  to  this 
work,  will  be  welcomed. 

Weekly  or  daily  papers  sent  by.  their  publishers  will 
be  kept  on  file  as  a  source  of  future  reference  and  history. 

Club  Rates.  Six  sets  for  the  year,  to  one  post-ofhee 
address,  $5.00;  larger  deductions  for  ten  or  twenty  copies 
to  one  address. 

Address,     SAMUEL  STORES  HOWE, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Lock  Box  1391.  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 

A.  R.  Fulton, 

Cofwspmitltnf/  Editor, 

lVs  Moines,  Ioaa  a. 


%vHO  is  unacc/uainyed  WITH  the  crocRAPHY  or  this  country,  will 

SEC  RY  EXAMININQ  TIMS  MAP,  THAT  THC 
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fielns  tho  Great  Central  Line,  affords  to  travelers,  by  reason  of  Its  unrivaled  geo- 
graphical position,  the  shortest  and  best  route  between  the  Cast,  Northeast  ar.c 
Southeast,  and  tha  West,  Northwest  and  Southwest. 

It  is  literally  and  strictly  true,  that  its  connections  are  at!  of  the»  principal  line© 
Of  road  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

By  Its  main  line  and  branches  it  reaches  Chicago,  Joliet,  Peoria,  Ottawa, 
La  Salle,  Gsneseo,  Molina  and  Rock  Island,  In  Illinois  ;  Davenport,  Muscatine, 
Washington,  Keokuk,  Knoxville,  OsKaSoosa,  Fairfield,  Des  Moines,  West  Liberty, 
lowei  City,  Atlantic,  Avoca,  Audubon,  Harlan,  Guthrie  Center  and  Council  Bluffs, 
In  Iowa  ;  Gallatin,  Trenton,  Carneros?  and  Kansas  City,  in  Missouri,  and  Leaven- 
Krorth  and  Atchison  in  Kansas,  anc?  £w?o  hundreds  of  cities,  villages  and  towns 
Intermediate.  The 
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Is  it  Is  familiarly  called,  offers  to  travelers  all  the  advantages  and  comfort? 
!ncldent  to  a  smooth  track,  safe  bridges,  Union  Depots  at  all  connecting  points, 
fast  Express  Trains,  composed  of  COm^O^IO'JS,  WELL  VENTSLATEO,  WELL 
HEATED,  FINELY  UPHOLSTERED  and  ELEGANT  DAY  COACHES;  a  line  of  the 
MOST  MAGNIFICENT  HORTON  REOL!N?NG  CM  A3. 7  CARS  ever  built;  PULLMAN'S 
latest  designed  and  handsomest  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS,  and  DIN1MC  CAFI3 
that  are  acknowledged  by  press  and  people  to  be  the  FINEST  RUN  UPON  ANV 
ROAD  IN  THE  COUNTRY.,  and  In  which  superior  meals  are  served  to  travelers  at 
tho  low  rate  of  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

THREE  TRAiNS  each  way  between  CHICAGO  and  the  MISSOURI  5?!V£3. 

TWO  TRAILS  each  way  between  CHICAGO  and  MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  PAUL, 

tho  famous 
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A  Mew  and  Direct  Line,  via  Gcneea  and  Kankakee,  has  recently  been  opened, 
Sjatween  Newport  News,  Richmond,  Cincinnati,  Indinnapoiis  and  La  Fayette, 
«nd  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  intermediate  points. 

All  Through  Passengers  ~:uried  on  Fast  Express  Trains. 
For  mora  detailed  information,  sec  Maps  and  Folders,  which  may  bo  ootninea,  afi 
r/efl  as  Tickets,  at  all  principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  ol 
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EARLY  SCHOOLS  IN  IOWA. 


BY  T.  S.  FAEVIN. 


|^|^HO  taught  "the  first  school,"  and  when  and  where  in 


Mi  - 

Iowa?  While  we  may  not  be  able  satisfactorily  to 
answer  the  question,  we  may  by  our  efforts  to  do 


so,  bring  to  light  some  facts  unknown  to  the  educa- 
%  tors  of  to-day.  These  facts,  too,  have  quite  passed  out  of 
ft  mind,  and  been  almost  forgotten  by  the  early  settlers  who 
?  were  the  contemporaries  of  those  who  taught  school  in  Iowa 
j  in  the  long  ago.  Of  late  years  commendable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  collect  and  publish  the  early  general  history  of 
some  of  our  towns,  count ies,  and  even  the  State  itself.  But 
so  far  as  we  know  no  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  and  prc- 
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serve,  in  permanent  form,  the  Annals  "l"  Education  in  Iowa, 
during  the  first  decade  of  its  history.  Jt  might  portinontly  be 
asked,  why  has  not  (he,  "State  Teachers'  Association"  inaug- 
urated the  proper  steps  to  rescue  from  oblivion  these  facts, 
which  have  an  interesting  conned  ion.  at  least,  with  their 
profession?  A  vast  deal  of  ignorance  prevails  in  the  public 
mind,  and  among  our  educators,  on  this  subject.  And  a  good 
deal  of  impertinence  now  and  then  crops  out  by  impostors, 
who  set  up  the  claim  that  they  or  their  friends  taught  the  first 
school  in  Iowa. 

Any  one  discovering  errors  or  omissions  in  this  article 
will  confer  a  favor  by  communicating  the  same  to  the  writer. 

The  members  of  the  "Association"  referred  to  are  quite 
uninformed  as  to  its  early  history.  But  a  lew  years  since  we 
received  the  programme  of  its  annual  exercises  accompanied 
by  a  brief  history  of  the  Association,  prepared  by  its  Presi- 
dent and  the  Executive  Committee,  in  which  they,  omitted 
altogether  the  first  two  Presidents  and  commenced  with  the 
third,  making  him  the  first.  This,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers  of  the  day  made  mention  of  the  facts 
omitted,  and  the  address  of  the  second  President,  Hon.  John 
A.  Parvin,  delivered  at  the  second  meeting,  was  published  by 
the  Association  in  pamphlet  form,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
libraries  and  collections  of  some  of  the  old  settlers. 

Only  a  week  since  the  Register,  in  alluding  to  the  death 
of  Prof.  Tice,  the  weather  prophet,  said  "he  was  the  first 
school  teacher  in  Davenport  away  back  in  1840."  This  latter 
earmark  betrays  the  error.  We  shall  have  to  go  "away 
back  of  1840"  to  resurrect  the  names  of  those  who  taught 
school  in  Davenport  before  Prof.  Tice's  day.  Prof.  Tice  wras 
a  classmate  of  ours,  as  we  believe,  and  emigrated  to  Daven- 
port in  184.0,  while  in  fact  a  school  had  been  taught  in  Daven- 
port as  early  as  1S37,  and  in  Scott  county,  near  by,  in  1S35, 
as  we  shall  prove  in  this  paper. 

Another  claimant,  this  time  in  propria  persona,  sets  up 
and  puts  forth  the  claim  that  "he  was  the  first  teacher  of  the 
first  school  in  Iowa."  And  strange  to  say  he  immediately 
adds  that  he  opened  his  school  "in  Burlington,  the  first  Mon 
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day  in  November,  1838."  An  "honest  confession  is  good  for 
the  soul, "  and  by  his  candor  in  giving  the  date,  ho  refutes 
his  own  statement.  Between  1834,  when  the  first  school  mm 
taught  in  Burlington,  and  the  dale  when  this  eleventh  hour 
teacher  began  his  school,  some  nind  or  more  had  preceded 
him, —  "honor  to  whom  honor  is  due/' 

Let  us  preface  our  sketch  with  a  few  facts  of  historical 
importance.  The  Territory  of  Iowa  was  organized  July  3d, 
1838.  The  Iowa  District,  as  organized  in  1838,  had  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  since  June 
3d,  1830.  Both  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  had  been  attached  to* 
the  Territory  of  Michigan  from  June  28th,  1834,  and  so 
remained  till  the  admission  of  Michigan  as  a  State  in  1830. 
The  Iowa  District,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  included  in  the 
"Black  Hawk  Purchase,"  had  only  been  open  for  settlement 
by  treaty  since  June  1st,  1833,  although  settlers  had  unlaw- 
fully "squatted  upon  its  territory"  much  earlier. 

We  shall  in  this  paper  attempt  to  prove  that  Iowa  had 
schools  and  school  teachers  while  it  was  attached  to  Michi- 
gan, and  all  through  the  period  of  its  connection  with  Wis- 
consin. Yes,  even  in  1833,  before  the  date  of  cither  of  those 
events.  And  it  might  be  well  for  all  impostors,  eager  for 
honors  not  deserved  or  earned,  to  "wait  a  time  with 
patience"  till  the  old  settlers  have  passed  away,  as  they  are 
rapidly  doing. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  we  have  availed  ourself 
of  our  extensive  personal  acquaintance  with  the  "old  settlers" 
to  invite  from  many  of  them  contributions  of  facts,  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  hand.  The  evidence  introduced  will  then 
be  theirs  and  not  ours.  We  shall  commence  with  the  county 
of  Des  Moines  and  include  the  river  counties. 

At  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Iowa,  held  at  Burlington  in  May  last  (1883),  Dr.  Wm.  F. 
Ross,  now  of  Lovillia,  Monroe  county,  was  one  of  the 
speakers. 

Dr.  Ross  came  to  Iowa  in  July,  1833,  and  located  at 
Flint  Hills,  now  Burlington,  lie  was,  as  we  learn  from  his 
address,  appointed  the  first  postmaster  in  southern  Iowa, 
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if  not  for  all  [owu,  in  the  spring  ol*  1834.  The 
Territorial  govcrnmcnl  of  Michigan,  we  have  seen,  was 
extended,  by  act  of  Congress,  over  the  Iowa  District,  thai 
pari  of  Wisconsin  west  ol'  Lhc  Mississippi  river,  on  the  L8th 
day  of  June  of  this  year  (1834). 

The  Doctor  informs  us  that  in  the  fall  of  L833  he  had  two 
cabins  built  on  his  claim,  west  of  (lie  Park  (in  which  the  cele- 
bration was  held),  one  being  for  a  school  house,  and  one  of 
which  he  occupied  in  March,  Is:;!.  In  that  year  (1834)  he 
"boarded  Zadoc  C.  Trighram,  who  taught  a  school  in  the  log 
cabin  on  his  (the  Doctor's)  claim, — the  first  school  in  Iowa? 
the  Doctor  said  with  emphasis,  and  he  was  supposed  to  know, 
but  we  shall  see  that  he  was  mistaken."  As  the  month  of 
1834-  is  not  named  by  Mr.  Langworthy,  in  which  Mr.  Whitte- 
moro  taught  his  school,  in  Dubuque,  in  the  old  log  church, 
we  are  unable  to  decide  between  these  two  persons  and 
places,  as  to  which  the  priorty  should  be  given.  With  Mr. 
Inghrani  we  were  personally  acquainted  in  1838.  Subse- 
quently he  removed  to  Louisa  county  and  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Court  there,  by  Chief  Justice  Mason,  of  the 
Territorial  Court.  Mr.  Inghram  was  living  quite  recently  in 
St.  Louis. 

"  Besides  Mr.  Inghram  there  were  several  teachers  prior  to 
November,  1S33.  From  Mr.  Win.  Garrett,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Burlington,  an  old  settler,  having  located  there  early 
in  1836,  and  well  known  over  the  State  as  the  Secretary  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Ben  Tucker  was  the  second 
teacher  who  taught  a  common  school  in  Burlington,  lie 
taught  in  1835,  in  a  cabin  built  by  Jeremiah  Smith,  up  a 
ravine  called  "'Stony  Lonesome.''  Tucker  was  succeeded  by 
Johnson  Pierson;  as  he  lived  so  far  away  he  found  it  incon- 
venient to  continue  his  vocation.  At  a  later  period  in  the 
succeeding  year,  1880,  Mr.  Tucker  resumed  his  labors  in  the 
same  cabin.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  widow  of 
Jeremiah  Smith  at  the  celebration  before  referred  to,  in  Ma)' 
last,  and  received  from  her  a  corroboration  of  these  facts,  as 
also  some  others.    Mrs.  Cezum  taught  a  school  in  1830,  in  a 
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cabin  on  lower  Main  St.,  and  Mr.  Garrott,  then  a  boy, 
attended  her  school,  before  he  went  into  the  store  of  Webber 
&  Remey  as  a  store  boy,  and  where  ive  first,  met  him  in  the 
summer  of  1888.  In  LS37  a  Miss  Wheeler  taught  school, 
also  in  ;i  log  cabin,  on  5th  St.  This  house  bad  a  puncheon 
floor  and  puncheon  scats.  Early  in  1838  Mr.  Southgate 
taught  in  a  log  cabin  on  North  7th  St.,  near  the  spring.  And 
in  the  same  year  a  Mr  Pike  also  taught  school  in  a  log  cabin 
on  Main  St.  Mrs.  Sheldon  also  taught  school  that  year  over 
Chas.  Neally's  store  on  Court,  St.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Batchcldor 
taking  that  room  for  church  (Episcopal)  services,  Mrs.  Shel- 
don removed  to  the  brick  house  that  Judge  Rorer  built  on 
corner  of  Columbia  and  Fourth  Sis. — the  first  hrich  house 
built  in  Iowa,  remarks  Mr.  Garrett,  correctly.  So  the 
schools,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  buildings  were  concerned,  had 
an  advanced  tendency.  In  this  building  my  old  friend  Judge 
Rorer  laid  the  first  brick,  and  when  in  later  years,  the 
growth  of  the  city  required  the  erection  of  a  larger 
and  finer  building  in  its  place,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
take  it  down,  the  Judge  was  on  hand  to  remove  that  brick 
last  from  its  place,  and  carried  to  his  office,  where  he  keeps 
it  as  a  relic  of  by-gone  times. 

1838  was  a  prolific  year  for  school  teachers  to  engage  in 
their  chosen  work,  for  we  are  informed  that  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Buraham  taught  a  school  on  5th  St.,  west  of  the  Square.  A 
young  lady,  whose  name  we  do  not  remember,  also  taught  a 
school  of  small  children  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  we 
recollect  of  having  escorted  her  home  from  school  one  after- 
noon, and  prior  to  November,  1S3$. 

A  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  August,  1835,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Teas  (Methodist)  and  Messrs.  Brown  and  Cottle,  which, 
with  varying  fortunes  and  interest,  was  continued,  and 
became  the  nucleus  from  which  larger  ones  sprang. 

Following  the  numerous  schools,  between  the  spring  of 
1831-  and  the  fall  of  1S3S,  we  come  to  the  last  for  Des  Moines 
county.  From  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  James  Rush 
Hartsock,  published  in  Iowa  City,  in  18S2,  we  learn  from 
the  head-lines  he  gives,  that  he  was  the  "First  Teacher  of  the 
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First  School  in  [owa."  In  the  same  sketch  he  states  thai  uhe 
came  to  Burlington,  [owa,  only  the  5th  day  of  May,  L83S,'1 
and  "here,"  (Burlington)  he  says,  "on  the  firsl  Monday  [fifth 
day]  in  November,  1838,  was  opened  the  first  common  school 
in  Iowa,  and  it  was  successfully  conducted  for  the  term  of 

three  months."  "His  landlady,  the  'Widow  Jones,'  who  had 
several  children  'running  wild,' as  she  expressed  it.  'because 
there  was  no  school  in  the  town.'  first  turned  the  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Hartsock  to  the  subject  of  public  education.  At  that 
time  (he  states)  the  town  had  a  population  of  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  [?].  There  was  no  school  house,  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  he  taught  was  small.  In  the  latter  part  of 
October  he  secured  a  school-house,  a  part  of  the  remains  of 
a  wrecked  steamer,  which  had  been  fashioned  into  a  lumber- 
man's office,  on  the  corner  of  2d  and  Jefferson  Sts.  Having 
secured  this  as  a  school-house,  it  was  fitted  up  with  wooden 
benches  or  seats,  and  rough  hoards  fastened  to  the  wall  as 
writing  desks.  One  chair  and  a  small  stove  comprised  the 
furniture.  A  paper  was  circulated  and  twenty-one  pupils 
obtained.   The  tuition  was  $4.00  for  a  term  of  three  months." 

How  strangely  the  appliances  for  teaching  had  retrograd- 
ed, while  the  town  was  rapidly  growing  in  population  and 
the  demand  for  schools.  This  whole  story  looks  quite  as  far- 
fetched as  the  date,  November,  1838,  w  hen  half  a  dozen 
schools  hail  been  taught  that  year,  and  for  several  years 
before,  according  to  Dr.  Ross,  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Smith,  Gen. 
Dodge,  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Brown,  and  others,  who  have  fur- 
nished us  With  data  of  those  early  times. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  Dubuque,  March  3d,  1855,  by 
Lucius  H.  Langworthy  of  that  city,  we  read  that  "the  first 
house  erected  here  (in  Dubuque)  for  public  worship,  was  the 
old  log  church,  standing  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
old  Methodist  church  (a  brick).  Rev.  Barton  Handle  usually 
preached  on  the  Sabbath— and  tin  house  Was  occupied  for  a 
school  on  week  day.  Mr.  Whittemorc,  now  (1S55)  of  Bow- 
man's Prairie  (a  settlement  near  and  southwest  from  Du- 
buque) was  the  teacher.1' 

Mr.  Langworthy  was  one  of  the   earliest   settlers  in 
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Dubuque,  having  located  in  tllC  mines  as  Oai'ly  as  J  Sj{7.  He 

does  not  give  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  houso,  or  of  the 
opening  of  the  school.  VVe  are  able,  liowcver,  to  supplement 
this  from  other  data.  There  is  framed,  in  the  State  Historical 
Society,  the  original  subscription  for  the  building  of  this 
house,  and  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  first  houso  erected  for 
church  and  school  purposes  in  Iowa,  and  as  it  is  an  interest- 
ing document  of  itself,  we  have  transcribed  it. 

It  is  headed — "Subscription  for  a  Chapel  lor  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  the  Town  of  Dubuque,"  [which 
place  appears  to  have  had  a  name  as  well  us  a  local  habitation 
at  that  early  period  in  our  history]. 

"Plan  of  the  House. — To  be  built  ofhewn  logs  20x2(5  feet  in  the  clear; 
one  story,  10  feet  high,  lower  and  upper  floor;  shingled  roof,  to  be  point- 
ed "with  lime  and  sand,  one  batten  door,  four  20  light  and  one  12  lij^ht 
window. 

"Cost,  estimate  for  completing  in  good  plain  style,  §255.00. 

"The  above  house  is  built  for  the  use  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  when  not  occupied  by  said  Churelif  shall  be  open  for  divine 
service  by  other  Christian  denominations,  and  mky  be  used  for  a  common 
school  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  Woodbury  Massie,  John  John- 
ston, William  Hillery,  Marcus  Atchinson,  and  Orrin  Smith,  are  the 
Board  of  Trustees  who  are  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  and  con- 
trol the  interests  of  said  house  for  the  uses  above  mentioned. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  pay  to  the  above  Trustees  the  sever- 
al sums  annexed  to  our  names  for  the  building  of  said  house." 

To  this  paper  there  are  attached  sixty-eight  names  sub- 
scribing to,  and  paying  the  full  sum  pledged,  and  a  little 
more  than  the  $255.00,  in  sums  varying  from  twenty-live 
cents  to  twenty  dollars.  No  date  is  attached  to  the  paper, 
but  a  number  of  subscribers  are  still  living  at  a  hearty  old 
age,  honored  citizens  of  Dubuque.  We  are  personally 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  survivors,  as  we  were  with 
many  of  those  now  deceased,  and  from  our  personal  inquiries 
as  to  the  date,  we  have  learned  from  Mr.  Allen  and  others 
that  the  house  was  commenced  in  November  and  completed 
in  December,  1833;  six  months  before  civil  government  was 
extended  over  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  only  six  months  after  the  Dis- 
trict was  opened  to  settlement  by  the  treaty  ceding  the 
"Black  Hawk  Purchase." 


to 
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We  are  unable  to  determine  from  the  statement  of  the 
recollections  of  the  old  settlors,  whether  Mr.  Whittcmorc, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Langwo.rthy,  or  Mr.  George  Cubbage,  in 
entitled  to  the  priorty  of  time  in  teaching  a  school  in  that 
house.  Certainly  both  taught  there  in  the  same  year,  early 
in  1834.  With  Mr.  Cubbagowe  were  well  acquainted,  as  be 
was  one  of  the  three  United  States- Commissioners  to  adjust 
the  title  to  the  lots  in  certain  river  towns, --Pern  f<ix  miles 
north  of  Dubuque),  Bellevuo,  Fort  Madison,  and  one  or  two 
others.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  education  and  eharacteiyas 
is  evidenced  by  his  selection  by  the  President,  for  the  position 
he  filled.  My  old  friend  Thomas  Hardie,  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  past,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  of 
the  city  of  Dubuque,  is  of  the  opinion  from  his  investigations 
in  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Cubbage  was  the  first  teacher  there 
and  preceded  Mr.  Barrett  Whittcmorc.  The  Rev.  N.  S. 
Bastian,  the  minister  referred  to  by  Mr.  Langwortliy  and 
Prof.  Greenlee,  succeeded  Mr.  Whittemore.  Early  in  March, 
I83(>,  Mrs.  Caroline  Dexter  opened  a  school  in  a  little  log 
church:  Mr.  Shoup,  editor  of  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly 
to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  material  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  u labor  of  love,'1  w  rites,  that  the  old  settlers  of 
Dubuque  claim  that  "Mrs.  Dexter  was  the  first  lady  teacher 
in  Iowa."  In  this  they  are  mistaken — see  our  sketch  of  Lee 
county,  and  learn  that  Mrs.  Rebecca  Parmer  taught  a  school 
as  early  as  May,  1834:,  near  Ft.  Madison.  Mrs.  Dexter,  in 
her  prospectus,  issued  March  15th,  1S36,  stated  that  she 
"would  teach  reading,  writing,  spelling,  etc.,  and  also  in- 
struct young  ladies  in  the  art  of  useful  and  ornamental  needle- 
work."  "Her  terms  were  §3.50  for  each  scholar  instructed  in 
the  first  three  branches  and  84.50  for  others — the  house  and 
fuel  at  the  expense  of  the  subscribers." 

In  this  same  year  (1836)  Mrs.  Louisa  King,  assisted  by 
her  daughter,  Miss  Louisa  C.  F.  King  opened  a  school  for 
young  ladies,  which  prospered  until  1S39. 

Dubuque  has  the  honor  of  publishing  the  first  newspaper 
in  Iowa.  John  King,  who  came  to  Dubuque  in  1S34,  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  Dubuque  Visitor.  May  11th,  1S3G,  and 
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Andrew  Kccseckor  (both  now  deceased)  did  the  firsl  type 
setting  in  Iowa.  Several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  taught 
here  during  the  year  1837  and  1838.  [laving  mislaid  the 
paper,  we  can  only  name  from  Mr.  Shoup's  memoranda,  Mr. 
Alonzo  P.  Phelps,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  O'Reilly,  who  taught 
in  1838.  The  first  tax  for  the  support  of  [schools  in  Dubuque 
(and  for  what  we  know  in  Iowa)  was  levied  in  1840.  The 
first  school  law  passed  al  the  session  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, January  1st,  L83D,  committed  Iowa  to  a  system  of 
"Common  Schools,"  and  after  a  few  years  the  "occupation" 
of  the  teachers  of  private  or  select  schools  was  in  a  great 
measure  like  that  of  Othello's — u  gone."  This  act  is  ent  itled, 
"an  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools," 
and  was  superseded  by  "an  act  to  establish  a  system  of  com- 
mon schools,"  approved  January  16th,  1840. 

By  an  act  approved  January  loth  (not  "February  12th," 
as  published  in  page  60G  of  the  "Iowa  Historical  and  Com- 
parative Census),  entitled  "an  act  to  create  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,"  Dr.  William  Reynolds,  kite 
a  teacher  in  Iowa  City,  was  appointed  Superintendent.  The 
appointment  had  been  tendered  by  Gov.  Robt.  Lucas,  to  our- 
self  and  declined. 

.We  have  mislaid  some  of  our  papers  relative  to  the  early 
history  of  Dubuque  and  Lee  counties.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  United  States  had  a  Fort  at  Madison,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Pike,  as  early  as  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1812  or  1814.  From  our  old  friend  Col.  Parrott,  late  Post- 
master at  Keokuk,  who  was  a  soldier  there  in  later  years,  we 
learned,  that  as  early  as  1833  there  was  a  school  taught  by 
one  of  the  company,  the  children  being  those  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers.  'Fins  paper  is  one  of  those  mislaid.  We  learn, 
however,  from  a  communication  in  the  Gate  Gity  (in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  ),  from  Marcus  D.  Box,  whom  we  believe  to  be  a 
son  of  lion.  John  Pox,  one  of  the  Representatives  from  Lee 
county  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  of  1836,  that  a  school 
was  taught  in  Lee  county,  about  two  miles  from  Fort  Madi- 
son, on  the  road  leading  to  Augusta  and  Burlington,  as  early 
as  May,  1834.    The  teacher  was  a  lad)',  too,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
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Parmer,  sister  lo  K.  S.  Ayres,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Lee 
comity.  14 The  house  used  was  a  small  cabin  with  dirt  floor 
and  split  rails  for  seals."  Some  of  her  scholars  arc  still 
living  (18S2),  and  wo  have  heard  from  their  own  lips  recitals  of 
the  events  of  their  school  days  in  thai  primitive  school-house. 

The  next  school  was  taught  by  Win.  Crawford  in  the  fall 
of  1835,  as  we  learn  from  Airs.  Eliza  E.  S.  Malcolm  n& 
Sample,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Hugh  YV.  Sample,  of 
Keokuk,  well  known  in  his  day  throughout  the  Slate.  This 
school  was  in  the  town  of  Fort  Madison,  and  in  a  cabin  of 
course,  as  were  most  of  the  residences  of  those  early  days. 
ulle  was  considered  a  smart  man  for  his  time.  He  could  not 
get  a  school  now.1'  We  guess  this  is  the  case  with  some 
others  who  claim  to  have  taught  at  an  early  time  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Box  states,  in  which  we  heartily  concur,  "there  were 
a  great  many  incidents  connected  with  the  early  settling  of 
Iowa  that  should  pass  to  history.1'  Who  will  rescue  some 
of  them?  Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Des 
Moines,  was  a  pupil,  or  "scholar,"  as  then  termed,  of  Mr. 
Crawford.  As  he  went  to  Fort  Madison  when  a  boy,  in 
1S35,  and  has  kindly  aided  us  in  this  matter,  we  trust  he  will 
give  us  more  light  on  this  somewhat  dark  subject,  and  vindi- 
cate the  majesty  of  truth,  and  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due  for  having  taught  in  those  early  days. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  writes  that  early  in  1837  a  Miss  Jennings 
taufifht  in  another  cabin  in  Fort  .Madison,  located  on  Second 
street,  between  Fine  and  Cedar. 

In  1837,  a  no  less  distinguished  person  than  the  late  Hon. 
Alfred  Rich  taught  school  in  the  same  place.  All  old  settlers 
will  remember  him  as  the  able  and  eloquent  competitor  of  the 
late  Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge  for  Congress,  and  who  by  his  burning 
eloquence  almost  persuaded  the  Democrats  of  that  day  to 
vote  for  him.  He  came  to  Iowa  poor,  and  located  at  Ft. 
Madison.  He  had  read  law  in  Kentucky,  but  seeing  no 
immediate  prospect  for  business,  like  many  another  young 
lawyer,  taught  school  for  a  livelihood.  Soon  after  an  impor- 
tant case  arose,  regarding  a  land  claim,  and  all  the  lawyers 
had  been  retained  by  plaintiff.    In  this  dilemma  Mr.  (now 
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General)  Parrotl  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  defendant)  and 
suggested  that  the  young  teacher  might  be  a  lawyer;  bo  they 
callod  upon  him.  Ho  owned  up,  dismissed  school,  followed 
his  client  to  the  court  house,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  his  burning  eloquence,  won  the  ease— and  clients  and 
business  came  to  him  from  thai  hour.  Ho  tell  a  victim  to 
consumption,  and  returning  to  Kentucky,  died  in  1843  at  his 
mother's  homo. 

A  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  sister,  Miss  Fanny  Pond, 
taught  school  in  their  own  house,  a  frame  on  Oak  street. 
They  were  from  Boston,  educated  and  capable  women. 

From  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Keokuk,  formerly  of  West 
Point,  Lee  county,  we  learn  that  a  school  was  taught  at 
Nashville,  on  the  Rapids  in  Lee  county,  as  early  as  1830,  by 
Benjamin  Jennings.  Mr.  Jesse  Creighton  taught  in  Keokuk 
as  early  as  1834.  Capt.  Benjamin  Campbell,  now  of  Fort 
Madison,  says,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  at  Fort  Madi- 
son in  1S75,  that  "Mr.  Creighton  was  a  shoemaker,  but  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  support  himself  at  the  trade,  owing  to  the 
customs  of  those  days  of  people  going  barefoot  in  summer 
and  wearing  moccasins  in  the  winter,  he  was  induced  —  a 
makeshift,  practiced  to  this  day — to  open  a  school."  Among 
his  scholars,  a  list  of  whom  is  given,  we  find  the  name  of  our 
friend  Capt.  Campbell,  who  assigns  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  this  school  to  1833,  an  earlier  date  than  that  assigned  to 
the  schools  in  either  Burlington,  Dubuque,  or  Fort  Madison. 
Capt.  Campbell,  who  located  in  Lee  county  as  early  as  1S30, 
and  has  resided  there  continuously  since,  refers,  in  his  address 
aforesaid  (to  the  old  settlers  of  Lee  county),  to  this  same 
Jennings,  and  styles  him  "Benjamin/*  lie  further  refers 
to  him  as  "late  a  millionarc  in  Oregon,"  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  his  geneology.  This  Ave  will  briefly  do  from 
the  records  as  far  as  they  go.  In  August  1851,  Berryman 
Jennings,  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  also  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
others  united  in  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 
of  Oregon,  and  Berryman  Jennings  was  elected  Grand  Mas- 
ter. The  Grand  Lodge  met  at  Oregon  City,  which  was  then, 
as  now,  the  residence  of  Brother  Jennings,  and  he  is  returned 
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in  June,  1883,  as  n  member  of  Multonomah  Lodge  No,  I,  of 
that  city  (now  eclipsed  by  its  near  neighbor  Portland).  We 
arc  led  to  think  that  Benjamin  and  Berryman  Jennings  arc 
the  same  persons,  and  that  his  name  must  be  incorrectly  given 
by  the  Historian  of  Lee  county,  and  by  Capt.  Campbell  in 
his  address.  Wo  have  written  P.  Gr.  M.,  Jennings  upon  the 
subject  and  for  tidings  from  that  first  school. 

Mr.  George  Stevenson  taught  school  in  West  Point  in 
1837,  and  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Eli  Stoddard,  a 
finely  educated  man  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
while  his  predecessor  was  an  uneducated  man — not  the  only 
one  who  essayed  to  teach  in  those  days.  The  records  from 
this  county  are  quite  full  and  to  the  point,  and  from  living 
witnesses  who  were  "scholars"  in  the  schools  of  which  they 
write. 

Mr.  Simeon  Cragiri,  a  discharged  soldier,  taught  school  in 
Pleasant  Valley,  just  north  of  Davenport,  in  November, 
1835.  Capt.  Clark,  of  Buffalo,  same  county,  from  whom  We 
have  gathered  this  item,  was  a  scholar  during  that  term  of 
four  months.  The  children  composing  the  school  were  most- 
ly of  the  families  of  Clark,  Sen.,  and  Levi  S.  Chamberlin. 
The  next  year,  1830,  E.  H.  Barrett  opened  a  school  at  Buf- 
falo, to  which  place  Capt.  Clark's  father  had  removed.  A 
young  lady,  a  niece  of  Judge  Cook,  also  taught  during  that 
year. 

The  first  school  in  Davenport  was  taught  by  Miss 
Marianna  Hall,  now  Mrs.  Jack  man,  and  living  in  Indiana. 
She  taught  in  June,  1837,  in  what  is  now  West  Davenport, 
and  so  was  the  predecessor  of  Prof.  Tice  three  full  years. 
From  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Jackman,  now  residing  in  Daven- 
port we  learn  this  fact. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  John  A.  Daniels  taught  the  first 
school  in  Henry  county  in  the  town  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  was 
succeeded  same  year  by  John  P.  Grantham. 

In  Muscatine  county,  Rev.  George  Bumgardncr,  a  local 
Methodist  minister,  taught  school  in  Muscatine,  in  the  fall 
of  1S37.  The  school  house  was  a  small,  low,  rough  log  cabin, 
on  Iowa  Avenue.    The  Hon.  John  A.  Parvin  taught  in  a 
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small  frame  house,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1830,  as 
we  personally  know,  and  many  of  his  scholars  are  still  living 
in  Iowa. 

In  the  fall  of  L836,  Mr.  Dean  Gray,  n  man  of  limited  otlu 
cation,  taught  a  school  in  Bellcvuo,  Jackson  county.  "In 
the  spring  of  1837,  a  Mr.  Barrett  kept  school  a  term  after 
corn  planting,"  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  Mis.  Noble 
succeeded  him. 

In  May  1838,  Miss  Mallard,  a  highly  educated  lady 
from  the  slate  of  New  York,  taught  also  in  the  same  place. 
My  old  friend  Col.  Warren,  first  sheriff  of  Jackson  county, 
and  a  member  of  tin;  Constitutional  Convention  of  1857, 
writes  me,  that  ua  plain  stone  marks  her  grave,  thai  of  the 
first  educated  teacher  in  Jackson  county."  Among  her  suc- 
cessors we  find  the  name  of  (Jen.  George  Cubbage  (who  had 
it  seems  been  promoted  since  teaching  in  Dubuque). 

AVc  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  those  whose  names 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  and  also  to 
Hon.  J.  W.  Sattcrthwaite  and  Presty  Saunders  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Suel  Foster  of  Muscatine,  and  others,  all  "old  settlers," 
who  know  full  well  whereof  they  affirm. 

We  have  no  data  from  the  counties  of  Louisa,  Clinton, 
and  Van  Buren. 

_  In  conclusion  then  we  will  attempt  to  name  those  who 
taught  school  at  an  early  day  in  Iowa,  based  upon  the  author- 
ities we  have  cited. 

Lee  counttf. — 1830.    Benjamin  Jennings.  Nashville. 
"       "        1833.    Jesse  Creighton,  Keokuk. 
"      "        1834.    Mrs.  Rebecca  Parmer,  Ft.  Madison, 

1835.    Wm.  Crawford,  Ft.  Madison. 
"       "        1837.    Miss  Jennings,  Fort  Madison. 

Eli  Stoddard,  West  Point. 
"       "  "      George  Stevenson,  West  Point. 

183S.   Alfred  Rich,  Ft.  Madison. 
Mrs.  Williams. 
"       "  "      Miss  Fanny  Pond. 

Dt'.s*  Moines  count;/. — 183-1.    Zadoc  C.  Inglirani. 
"      "         "         "       Benj.  Tucker. 
"       "         "       1835.    Johnson  Pierson. 
"      "         "       183(1.    Benj.  Tucker,  a^ain 
183.7.    .Miss  Wheeler. 
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Dubuque  a  mill  i/. — 1834, 


j)cs  M 'nines  county.    1838.    Mr.  Bonthgatc. 
«     44        "        "      Mr.  Pike. 
«     "        "        "     Mrs.  Sheldon. 
M     "        11        "      Rev.  Chas.  Burnham. 
«<      "        "        "      (in  November)  James  R.Hartsock 
George  ( Subbage. 
Barrett  Whittcmore. 
Rev.  N.  S.  Bastian. 
Prof.  Greenlee. 
M  rs.  Caroline  Dexter. 
Mrs.  Louisa  King. 
Miss  Louisa  C.  F.  King. 
Alonzo  P.  Phelps. 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  O'Reilly. 
Scott  county . — 1835.   Simeon  Cragin,  Pleasant.  Valley. 
"       "       183(5.   E.  II.  Barrett,  Bnflalo. 

'«       "  "      Miss  near  Bnflalo. 

cs       "       1837.   Miss  Marianna  Hall,  Davenport. 


is: 


1836. 


1838. 


Jackson  count  if. — 1 83fi. 
*         "  1837. 

U  (I  it 

1838. 


Dean  Gray,  Bellevue. 
M  r.  Barrett. 
Mrs.  Noble. 
(May)  Miss  Mallard. 
"         "         <l     George  Cubbage. 
Muscatine,  count;/. — 1S37.    llev.  George  Bnmgardner. 

"  '     1839.    (May)  Hon.  John  A.  Parvin. 
Henry  county. — 1837.    John  A.  Daniels,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

"      John  P.  Grantham,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

-  There  were,  as  we  have  authoritatively  learned,  forty  or 
more  schools  taught  in  Iowa  prior  to  November,  1838,  and  by 
that  number  of  different  persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  mar- 
ried and  single.  So  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  November 
teacher  of  1838,  is  not  based  upon  the  truth,  and  we  may  con- 
clude  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  such  per- 
sons, "If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last  ot 
all." 
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u  BANE  E  MY  ISM." 

SOME  INCIDENTS  IN  Till-:  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  MONONA  COUNTY 

BY  A.  R.  PULTON. 


l^jrpHE  first  permanent  white  settler  in  Monona  county 
was  fsaae  Ashton,  who,  in  1852,  located  about  two 
fc^^D  niiles  north  of  (he  site  of  the  present  town  ol'Onawa, 

Lit,     &  where  he  laid  out  a  town  which  he  called  Bloomfield. 

t  The  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Ashton  for  the 

1  reason  that  there  was  another  town  in  the  State  called 
s   Bloomfield.    Other  settlers  came  to  the  county  in  the 

I  summer  of  1852,  among  whom  were  Josiah  Sumner  and 
Aaron  Cook,  the  former  locating  in  the  vicinity  of  Onawa, 
and  the  later  at  a  place  which  became  known  as  uCook's 
Landing,"  on  the  Missouri  river,  seven  miles  southwest  of 
Onawa.  Among  others  who  settled  in  the  county  prior  to 
1855  were  C.  E.  Whiting,  Robert  Lindley,  Timothy  Elliott, 
J.  E.  Morrison,  J.  B.  P.  Day,  and  B.  D.  Holbrook.  Some 
of  the  early  settlers  were  from  the  eastern  part  of  Iowa,  while 
others  were  from  Illinois  and  the  eastern  States. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Monona  county  was  one 
Charles  B.  Thompson,  a  Mormon  leader,  who,  with  a  num- 
ber of  followers,  located  on  Soldier  river,  about  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  the  present  town  of  Onawa.  They  commenced 
their  settlement  in  1851:.  Thompson  called  the  place  "Prepar- 
ation," as  he  designed  here  to  prepare  his  disciples  for  the 
work  which  he  expected  to  accomplish  in  the  ugood  time 
coining." 

To  go  back  somewhat  earlier  in  the  career  of  Charles  B. 
Thompson,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  had  been  a  disciple  and 
follower  of  Joseph  Smith  at  Nauvoo,  but  in  1852,  he  went  to 
St.  Louis  and  organized  a  society,  or  church,  of  his  own.  In 
the  summer  of  1853  he  commissioned  several  of  his  followers 
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to  come  to  Iowa  and  select  :i  location  for  his  people.  After 
traveling  somewhat  extensively  over  the  State,  they  finally 
made  selection  of  the  valley  of  Soldier  river,  in  the  south  part 
of  Monona  county,  all  the  land  in  that  locality  being  then  va- 
cant, and  but  few  settlers  in  the  county.  Jn  1854,  Thompson 
brought  some  fifty  or  more  families,  and  pre-empted  several 
thousand  acres  of  the  best  lands  to  bo  found  in  that  region. 
Some  of  these  lands  Thompson  subsequently  entered.  When 
the  county  was  organized  in  1854,  Thompson,  by  appoint- 
ment, became  the  first  County  Judge,  while  one  of  his  follow- 
ers, Hugh  Lytic,  was  County  Clerk,  and  another,  Guy  C. 
Barnum  was  Treasurer.  Thompson  regulated  and  controlled 
all  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  authority  to  do  so  under  the  direction  of 
a  spirit  which  he  called  Baneemy.  Among  other  assumptions 
he  pretended  that  he  was  the  veritable  Ephraim  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  taught  his  ignorant  people  to  call  him  "Father 
Ephraim!"  A  strict  compliance  with  his  teachings  divested 
his  followers  of  all  worldly  care,  and  prepared  them  for  the 
further  essential  doctrine  of  his  religion — that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  Kingdom,  they  must  sacrilice  all  their  worldly  pos- 
sessions. They  accordingly  conveyed  to  him  all  their  lands 
and  other  property,  including  even  their  wearing  apparel  and 
the  right  to  their  personal  services. 

Soon  after  locating  his  colony,  Thompson  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  paper  at  Preparation,  called  Zion's  Harbin- 
ger and  Weekly  Messenger.  The  name  was  changed  to  Wecl'ly 
News  and  Messenger,  and  then  to  Democratic  Messenger,  He 
also  published  for  some  time  a  monthly  periodical.  These 
publications  were  the  authoritative  exponents  of  the  revela- 
tions of  Baneem y. 

"Father  Ephraim"  being  the  official  head  of  the  affairs  of 
the  county,  the  manager  of  its  press,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
authority  in  his  colony,  the  new  religion  of  JBaneemyism  pro- 
gressed swimmingly  until  the  fall  of  1855,  when  a  little  rebel- 
lion appeared,  under  the  leadership  of  Elder  Hugh  Lytic. 
This  man,  and  some  twenty  others  of  the  disaffected,  com 
menced  a  suit  in  the  courts  for  the  recovery  of  their  property, 
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but  they  failed,  and  the  matter  was  subsequently  adjusted  by 
a  compromise,  whoroby  the  Lytic  party  received  a  portion  of 
theirj^proporty  and  withdrew  from  the  society.  The  remain- 
der adhered  to  Thompson  without  further  serious  difficulty 
until  the  fall  of  1858.  During  the  summer  of  that  year  most 
of  the  male  adults  of  the  society  were  absent  in  other  States, 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  Baneemyum  to  the  benighted  gen- 
tiles. Thompson  arrogating  to  himself  the  title  of  "Chief 
Steward  of  the  Lord,"  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his 
friends,  and  conveyed  all  the  realty  to  his  wife,  Catharine' 
Thompson,  and  to  his  next  man  in  authority,  Guy  C.  Barnum, 
reserving  only  forty  acres  as  a  homestead  for  himself.  His  dis- 
ciples learning  of  this  transaction,  returned  from  their  missions 
abroad,  and  immediately  called  on  "Father  Ep.hraim,"  the 
"Chief  Steward  of  the  Lord,"  to  render  an  account  of  his  stew- 
ardship! Being  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  matter,  they  notified  him  that  on  a  stated  day  he  would  be 
expcctecPto  meet  them  in, Preparation  to  make  a  settlement. 
In  the  meantime~thcy  had  sent  word  to  the  "Lytleites"  and 
all  others  who  had  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  from  the  so- 
ciety, to  appear  on  the  day  of  settlement  and  present  their 
claims.  But  the  "Chief  Steward  of  the  Lord,"  and  Barnum, 
whom  he  styled  "Assistant  Chief  Steward  of  the  Lord,"  had 
not  the  courage  to  meet  the  gathering  of  the  tribes  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  so  they  found  it  convenient  to  be  absent  at  Onawra, 
which  b}^  this  time  had  become  the  county  seat.  On  the  next 
day,  however,  they  started  in  a  wagon  for  Preparation,  hoping 
that  the  people  had  by  that  time  dispersed.  About  a  mile 
from  the  village'  they  were  met  by  a  young  woman,  whose 
faith  in  "Father  Ephraim"  seems  to  have  remained  unshaken, 
who  told  them  that  the}-  must  not  come  in,  as  the  people  were 
all  there  and  would  surely  Jiang  them  if  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance! Just  at  that  moment  they  saw  the  men  coming 
from  Preparation  at  full  speed  on  horseback  over  the  hill  to- 
ward them.  They  sprang  from  the  wagon,  unhitched  the 
horses,  and  ,  mounting  them  bare-back,  wheeled  about  for 
Onawa.  After  a  lively  race  of  nearly  fifteen  miles,  not  sur- 
passed in  thrilling  interest  by  that  of  John  Gilpin,  across 
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prairies,  and  over  crooks  and  ravines,  the  "Chief  Steward" 
and  his  "Assistant"  arrived  at  Onawa  about  a  half-mile  ahead 
of  their  followers! 

Thompson  remained  at  Onawa  two  or  three  days  under  the 
protection  of  tho  citizens,  and  then  went  to  St.  Louis.  Bar- 
num  remained  until  the  next  spring,  when  he  took  up  bis 
abode  in  Nebraska.  Thompson,  while  at  St.  Louis,  again 
made  conveyances  of  all  the  lands  to  his  brother  and  to  other 
parties.  He  then  attempted  to  found  another  religious  soci- 
ety, but  the  news  of  his  Iowa  crookedness  having  followed 
him,  he  failed  to  obtain  followers,  lie  wrote  and  published  a 
book  on  the  "Origin  of  the  Black  and  Mixed  Races,"  pretend- 
ing to  translate  largely  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  of  which 
languages  it  is  said,  he  was  utterly  ignorant.  The  last  heard 
of  him  by  his  old  Monona  county  friends  he  was  in  Philadel- 
phia in  quite  destitute  circumstances. 

After  Thompson's  flight  from  Preparation,  his  former  fol- 
lowers sent  his  family  with  a  feather-bed  and  a  few  other 
household  e fleets,  after  him  to  Onawa,  and  then  divided  all 
the  remainder  of  the  personal  property  among  themselves, 
each  taking  what  he  could  identify  as  his  own.  The  same 
fall  they  commenced  an  action  in  chancery  to  set  aside  tho 
conveyances  of  real  estate.  The  suit  was  contested  in  all  its 
stages  by  Thompson's  grantees,  and  not  Anally  settled  until 
December,  1SGG,  having  been  eight  years  in  litigation.  At 
that  time  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa  declared  all 
the  conveyances  fraudulent,  and  set  them  aside,  the  Court 
holding  that  Thompson  only  held  the  property  as  trustee. 
The  property  wTas  sold  under  the  order  of  the  Court,  and  the 
proceeds  divided  among  the  original  contributors  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  contributed  by  each.  Of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
families  that  Charles  13.  Thompson  brought  to  the  settlement 
at  Preparation  in  lS5i,  not  more  than  three  or  four  remain. 
Thus  ended  Baneemyism  in  Monona  county. 
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CATLINITE. 

BY  A.  B.  PULTON. 

FIE  region  embracing  Northwestern  Iowa  and  South- 
western Minnesota  is  not  remarkable  for  many  expos- 
,urcs  of  rock  strata.  It  possesses,  however,  some,  fca- 
•tP*  tures  of  considerable  geological  interest.  Except  in 
i  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  the  State,  the  only  expos-, 
5l  ures  of  rock  in  place  along  any  of  the  streams  in  North- 
s' western  Iowa,  are  of  the  Cretaceous  age.  Geologically, 
/  this  is  the  newest  stratified  rock  formation,  and  in  its 
natural  position  rests  immediately  below  the  drift.  In  that 
region  it  consists  of  sandstones  and  shale,  which  are  very 
soft  and  friable.  And  here  appears  a  very  interesting  fact  in 
geology.  It  is  that  this  most  recent  of  stratified  rock  forma- 
tions lies,  to  all  appearances,  in  this  region,  directly  upon  the 
oldest — the  Azoic.  The  Cretaceous  exposures  extend  up 
along  the  Big  Sioux  river  to  a  point  very  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  Iowa,  where  suddenly  appears,  what  Dr.  White  has 
denominated  Sioux  Quartzite — a  formation  whose  geological 
position  is  naturally  more  than  two  thousand  feet  below  the 
Cretaceous!  All  the  other  formations  in  the  geological  scale 
are  entirely  wanting.  The  old  earth  and  the  new  are  here 
brought  together,  with  all  the  formations  which  should  repre- 
sent the  intervening  ages  eliminated  by  some  strange  catastro- 
phe not  recorded  in  any  book  that  man  has  written. 

This  quartzite,  as  before  stated,  first  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Iowa,  causing  at  this 
point  a  fall  in  the  Big  Sioux  river.  Ten  miles  up  the  valley, 
toward  the  northwest  we  come  to  a  series  of  cascades  or 
falls,  where  the  river,  within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  has  a 
descent  of  about  sixty  feet.  These  falls  are  caused  by  a  bold 
outcrop  of  the  same  formation.  Its  thickness  here  has  been 
estimated  at  three  hundred  feet — the  estimate  being  made 
from  actual  measurement  of  the  falls  and  the  dip  of  the  strata. 
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Other  exposures  of  the  same  metamorphic  rock  are  seen 
as  far  east  as  N"e\v  (Jim,  in  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  river. 
The  most  interesting  exposure,  however,  is  on  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Big  Sioux  river,  in  Pipe-tone  county,  Minnesota. 
Here,  enclosed  in  quartzite,  is  round  the  famous  pipestone, 
culled  by  mineralogists  Catlinite^  so  named  from  the  fact  that 

Its  location  and  the  Indian  traditions  connected  with  it  were 
first  fully  described  by  Mr.  Cat  I'm,  the  celebrated  traveler,  au- 
thor and  artist.  This  vein  of  metamorphic  clay,  for  such  it  is, 
lies  between  layers  of  quart/ite,  and  is  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  the  opinion  of  geologists  thai  it  was  originally  abed 
of  clay  between  accumulations  of  sand,  and  that  the  same  meta- 
morphic action  which  transformed  the  sand  into  quartzite  also 
converted  the  clay  into  this  Catlinite^  or  pipestone.  Its  color 
is  red,  like  that  of  the  quartzite.  No  traces  of  fossils  are 
found  in  either,  for  they  are  part  of  a  world  that  existed  be- 
fore its  matter  had  undergone  the  metamorphosis,  which 
resulted  in  this  oldest  rock  formation,  and  before  any  living 
creature  could  exist  upon  the  planet.  Here  we  behold  the 
remains  of  that  dead  and  long  buried  primeval  world, 
exhumed  by  some  one  of  nature's  forces,  that  in  later  times 
God's  intelligent  creatures  might  have  some  conception  of  its 
condition  when  "the  earth  was  without  form  and  void." 
While  the  quartzite  enclosing  the  Catlinite  is  exceedingly 
hard,  the  latter,  when  first  quarried,  is  easily  cut  and 
fashioned  into  any  desired  shape. 

And  now  as  to  the  Indian  tradition  connected  with  this 
peculiar  formation  and  the  locality  where  it  is  found.  From 
time  immemorial  the  Indians  had  used  it  for  making  pipes, 
and  the  necessity  for  procuring  the  article  for  that  purpose 
was  so  generally  recognized  among  the  different  tribes  and 
nations  that  this  particular  locality  was  always  sacred  to  peace. 
Whatever  enmity  might  exist  among  different  tribes,  at  this 
place  all  possessed  a  right  of  asylum,  and  the  faith  which 
bound  them  to  the  observance  of  this  law  was  never  violated. 
To  this  place,  sacred  to  peace — 

"Down  the  rivers,  o'er  the  prairies, 
Came  the  warriors  of  t  he  nations, 
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Came  l.lio  Delaware  i  ami  Mohawk  , 
( lame  I  he  ( Ihoctaws  and  ( amanches, 
Came  iIh>  ShoshonocH  and  Black  feet, 
('nine  the  Pa\A  uees  uml  ( huahas, 
Came  the  Mandan  -  aiul  Ducotahs, 
(.'nine  the  1 1  urons  aiul  ( Ijibways, 
All  the  warriors  drawn  to<*e1  her 
By  the  signal  of  the  Peace-Pipe, 
To  the  mountains  of  the  prairie, 
To  the  grout  lied  Pipestone  Quarry." 


MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS.    No.  IV. 


PHILIP  SPENCER'S  TRAGIC  DEATH  AT  THE  YARD-ARM  OF  Till-:  U.S. 
BRIG  "SOMERS,"  BY  ORDER  OF  U.S.  NAVY  CAPT.  S.  MACKENZIE. 


ninny,  nj—jh 


1 11  LIP  SPENCEE  was  the  youngest  of  three  broth- 
ers, sons  of  John  C.  Spencer,  born  in  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  in  1823.  Indeed,  he  was  the  youngest  child, 
'MF*  4  and  petted  by  his  mother  and  by  the  family,  who 
%'  removed  at  length  to  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  and,  under  the 
*i  administration  of  President  Tyler,  J.  C.  Spencer, 
|  resided  as  Secretary  of  War,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  While  there,  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  hanging  at  sea  of 
Philip  Spencer,  "  a  youth  of  nineteen,"  who  was  hung  at 
the  yard-arm  of  the  United  States'  brig  "Somers, "  trans- 
pired! It  was  done — trial  and  hanging — before  dinner,  by 
order  of  Captain  Seidell  Mackenzie,  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
of  November,  A.  1).  1842;  and  then  all  hands  were  piped 
down  to  their  mid-day  meal  !  Little  dinner  was  eaten,  I 
trow,  after  such  a  tragic  death  of  a  midshipman! 

But,  who  was  Philip  Spencer  i  A  native  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  High  born  and  high  bred;  son  of  an  eminent  lawyer, 
John  C.  Spencer,  and  grandson  of  Chief  Justice  Ambrose 
Spencer,  of  New  York;  his  mother,  a  woman  of  quality  and 
high  position  in  society.  Thus  summarily  cut  oil',  for  only 
meditating  mutiny  and  piracy!  No  avert  act — only  imagi- 
nary mutiny  and  piracy !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  an  arbi- 
trary tragedy  ?    Had  he  assaulted  the  Captain  with  a  sword, 
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pistol,  or  cutlass;  had  ho  committed  any  flagrant  act  of  insuh 
ordination,  it  might  have  been  o  lawful  proceeding.  No! 
Arrested  on  the  25th,  and  d  ied  and  executed  on  the  26th  of 
November. 

*When  the  sad  tidings  reached  Washington,  Mrs.  Spencer 
had  sent  out  her  cards  for  a  Secretary's  levee,  in  which  she 
could  figure  with  womanly  grace.  She  recalled  her  invita- 
tions and  retired  to  her  chamber  of  mourning,  as  a  mother 
for  her  youngest  born  son. 

Philip  when  a  more  child,  eight  or  ten  years  old,  attended 
the  Primary  Department  of  Oanandaigua  Academy.  Aiittle 
rougish  fellow,  he  found  that  he  could  cross  his  eyes,  in  sport; 
partly  by  this  practice,  and  partly  by  inheritance,  (for  his 
father's  eyes  were  so),  they  got  set  in  a  sort  of  a  t\\  i.^t,  or 
twinkle,  of  his  sight. 

At  twelve  years  old,  when  my  recollections  and  intimacy 
as  his  teacher  began,  he  was  rather  a  pretty  boy  in  a  class  of 
three  in  Latin,  namely,  Philip  Spencer  at  the  head  of  the 
seat;  Walter  S.  Hubbell  next,  and  Charles  Pierson  at  the 
-  other  end  of  the  bench.  Philip  was  the  ruling  spirit,  getting 
others  into  sport,  and  escaping  detection  himself.  Once  he 
displaj'ed  a  manly  character  when  Walter  was  called  to  the 
teacher's  desk,  and  things  looked  like  a  chastisement  of  Wal- 
ter for  tittering  all  the  while,  he  rose  and  said,  "  Don't  pun- 
.  ish  Walter,  for  I  made  him  do  it.  "Well,"  said  the  teacher,  "1 
forgive  you  both,  this  time." 

But  Philip  was  not  a  favorite  of  the  schoolboys.  Once 
they  set  upon  him  with  so  much  violence,  that  Mrs,  Spencer 
kept  him  out  of  school  several  days,  and  wrote  the  note  on 
page  86,  Vol.  2,  of  the  Annals,  (see  July  number,  1883,  Art. 
Schools  and  Scholars),  that  his  teacher  should  interpose 
with  bis  schoolmates,  and  cause  them  to  desist  from 
their  talks  and  taunts,  as  Philip  was  not  at  fault  in  that  u  lit- 
tle matter''  to  which  Mrs.  Spencer,  ("E.  M.  S.")  alludes. 
Philip  was  shrewd  enough,  while  under  the  writer's  care  in 
school,  for  two  years,  to  escape  any  serious  correction. 
They  were  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years  of  his  short  life. 

*No  apology  is  nooded  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch  of  a  pupil,  us  Thilip  Spencer 
has  become-  a  character  in  written  history. 
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lie  w'.-is  not  fond  of  his  Latin  Vivi  Romcie^  or  Virgil.  Ili 
father,  n  trustee,  once  visited  the  school  and  complained  of 
tho  author  of  Vivi  1iom(te}  to  the  discouragcmcnl  of  both  the 
teacher  and  the  class,  stiyiug  il  was  not  classic  Latin  The 
fact  was,  however,  thai  he  supposed  it  modern  compo  Ition; 
whereas,  almost  over}'  word  of  tho  book  was  taken  from  the 
"History  of  the  Men  of  Koine,'1  written  by  Tacitus,  one  of  the 
purest  ancient  Latin  writers. 

Of  Greek  he  was  fond,  and  was  taught  it,  like  a  living, 
vernacular  tongue,  both  to  spell,  read  and  construe,  with  and 
without  hook  open;  the  way  all  languages,  dead  or  living, 
it  should  he  noted  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  both  modern 
and  ancient  tongues,  should  always  be  taught,  just  as  an  in- 
fant is  taught  to  speak  and  spell  his  mother  tongue.  The 
too  common  method  of  teaching  languages  disgusts  and 
wearies  the  learner,  using*  only  the  eyes,  when  the  voice  and 
memory,  as  well  as  hook,  should  make  the  learners  as  familiar 
with  Greek  characters  and  words,  as  with  his  A  1>  "Cs.  In 
this  way  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  becomes  both  a 
delight  and  a  profit,  all  one's  life,  by  the  help  of  memory. 
The  famous  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  though  not  the  most 
thorough  linguist  in  his  class  at  Dartmouth,  his  classmate, 
Merrill,  (Thomas  H.  Merrill,  D.D.,  of  Middleburg,  Vermont), 
as  a  long  time  resident,  at  graduation  in  the  same  New 
Hampshire  College,  of  his  native  State,  had  the  Latin  Salu- 
tatory over  Webster,  while  the  latter  had  only  an  English 
oration.  Webster  was  a  better  Belles  Lett  res  scholar,  always 
reading  English  books,  so  much  so  that  when  his  father 
set  him  to  mowing,  during  his  college  vacation,  young  Web- 
ster complained  that  the  scythe  did  not  hang  right,  till  his 
father  weary  of  hanging  it  over  the  third  time,  said,  "  Hang 
it  to  suit  yourself; when  he  hung  it  on  a  tree,  and  went  to 
reading  his  book.  His  father  never  attempted  to  get 
any  work  out  of  Daniel  after  that.  But  to  return  to  Spencer. 
He  could  spell  Greek  as  well  as  English,  and  even  better. 
And  so  Spencer  registered  his  comrades,  and  his  chosen  por- 
tion of  the  crew  of  the  brig,  "Somers,"  in  Greek.  Cromwell, 
an  old  sailor,  and  it  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
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boon  on  u  piratical  vessel;  and  "Small,"  likewise,  in  Greek 
characters. 

Et  so  happened,  thai  Spencer's  special  friend,  Lieutenant 
Gansevoort,  understood  Greek,  and  also  Rogers,  among  the 
officers  of  the  Brig.    This  was  one  clue  to  the  detection  of 
Spencer  as  the  master  mind  in  the  attempted  mutiny  and 
piracy. 

From  his  preparatory  course  at  Canandaiuga,  he  won1  to 
Geneva,  where  t lie  writer  saw  his  pupil  the  last  time,  in  1838. 
He  expressed  much  interest  in  his  late  classical  teacher,  and 
wished  him  attached  to  the  college  faculty.  Here;  he  com- 
mitted many  lawless  deeds  Tor  obtaining  money.  He  went 
into  a  bookstore  and  examined  a  case  of  surgical  instruments 
and  had  them  laid  aside,  when  he  should  call  again  with  the 
cash.  But,  watching  when  the  clerk  was  in,  he  said  to  him, 
I  will  take  those  instruments  which  I  purchased.  He  went 
out  and  sold  them  to  a  student  of  the  Medical  Department  for 
what  he  could  get.  At  another  time  he  went  to  the  room  of 
a  religious  student  and  pretended  to  be  very  serious.  But,  he 
said:  "I  cannot  become  a  Christian  until  I  pay  a  debt  of  five 
dollars  which  I  owe."  The  pious  student  was  deceived  and 
gave  Spencer  the  money,  when  with  a  well  known  college  call 
he  gathered  his  comrads,  went  down  town  and  had  a  drinking 
bout.  And  such  was  his  conduct,  that  he  was  privately  dis- 
missed. He  then  went  to  Union  College,  bequeathing  to 
Geneva  College  Society,  the  14  Pirate's  Own  Book,"  in  which 
was  the  story  of  Captain  Kidd  and  other  notorious  pirates, 
down  to  Gibbs,  executed  at  New  York  City,  who  owned  that 
he  had  butchered  more  than  one  hundred  men,  women  and 
children,  until,  as  he  said,  k'I  could  kill  a  person  with  as  little 
conscience  as  I  would  cleave  down  a  bullock.  I  did  have 
my  feelings  touched  once,  when  a  little  daughter,  fifteen 
years  old  knelt  before  me  and  begged  for  life,  for  the  sake  of 
her  widowed  mother  !  But  I  cleaved  off  her  head  and  threw 
her  over  the  gunwhale  of  the  vessel  into  the  sea  !  " 

Such  horrid  stories  young  Spencer  had  steeped  his  imagi- 
nation with,  till  it  turned  his  head.  He  needed  the  "Pirate's 
Own  Book"  no  more,  and  so  he  left  it  behind  for  others. 
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At  Union  Collogo,  ho  formed  n  new  secret  society,  which 
was  against  the  rules  of  the  College,  as  forsooth  there  wore 
not  enough  societies  already. 

Next,  ho  was  heard  from  on  board  of  a  man-of-war. 
He  wrote  his  father:  u]  have  given  you  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  for  a  long  time,  but  1  shall  give  you  no  nunc  trouble 
for  some  time."  His  father,  then  Secretary  of  War,  stepped 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  had  Philip  ap- 
pointed as  Midshipman  on  the  brig  "Somers,"  under  Captain 
Mackenzie.  He  was  on  a  return  voyage,  within  three  day's 
sail  of  Havana,  in  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  when  the  tragedy  of  death 
came. 

Spencer  had  registered  his  chosen  men  of  the  crew,  to  the 
number  of  about  sixty,  byname  in  Greek.  His  muster-roll 
was  discovered  in  a  razor-box,  with  several  wraps  of  paper 
around  it,  previously  kept  in  the  back  of  his  cravat.  Wales, the 
Steward,  betrayed  him,  and  repeated  his  wish  to  roll  the  Cap- 
tain overboard.  Cromwell  and  Small,  old  sailors,  and  possi- 
bly once  on  piratical  vessels,  were  in  the  scheme.  There  was 
a  sudden  naval  court-martial,  under  Lieutenant  Ganse- 
voort,  after  the  Caption  ordered  the  arresting  and  ironing  of 
Spencer,  Cromwell  and  Small — the  only  persons  that  could 
navigate  the  vessel,  save  the  officers  not  in  the  conspiracy. 
The  verdict  was  death  by  hanging  of  all  three  at  the  yard- 
arm  of  the  vessel.  They  were  informed  of  their  sentence, 
one  by  one.  14 Spencer,"  said  the  Captain,  "you  are  to  die 
by  hanging  in  an  hour."  "Are  you  not  too  fast,  Captain," 
he  replied.  liNo!  You  must  die  in  one  hour!"  "Then  bring 
me  the  Bible  and  prayer-book.  Oh  !  it  will  kill  my  poor 
mother. "  lie  thus  spent  his  last  hour  of  life,  as  he  was  ed- 
ucated an  Episcopalian,  with  his  prayer-book.  What  a  les- 
son !  lie  said  to  Captain  Mackenzie:  "lam  a  believer!  Do 
you  think  any  repentance,  at  this  late  hour,  can  be  accept- 
ed ? "  The  Captain  instanced  the  thief  on  the  cross.  He 
kneeled  and  read  the  prayer-book.  Again  he  asked  the  Cap- 
tain if  his  repentance  could  be  accepted,  the  time  being  so 
short,  and  he  not  knowing  that  he  was  really  changed  I  The 
Captain  referred  Spencer  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  who 
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could  regard  all  the  necessities  of  his  case.  "Toll  my  friends," 
said  Spencer,  "thai  I  die  wishing  thorn  every  blessing  and  all 
happiness.  I  deserve  death  for  this  aud  vaa/rty  other  criwii 
There  are  few  crimes  that  I  havi  not  committed.  I  feel  sin- 
cerely penitent.  I  have  wronged  many  persons.  This  will 
kill  my  poor  mother.  I  fear  this  may  injure  my  father.  .My 
only  fear  of  death  is  that  my  repentance  may  come  too  late  ! 
I  beg  your  forgiveness,  Captain,  for  what  I  meditated  against 
you.''  Mackenzie  gave  him  his  hand,  and  assured  Spencer  of 
his  sincere  forgiveness.  Me  declared  Cromwell  was  innocent, 
and  begged  Small  to  forgive  him  ibr  drawing  him  into  this 
deadly  trouble,  "No  !  Mr.  Spencer,  I  can't  forgive  you  !  " 
The  Caption  interposing,  Small  gave  his  hand  to  Spencer's 
outstretched  hand,  and  said:  tk  1  do  forgive  you,  and  may 
Almighty  God  also  forgive  you." 

Spencer,  on  the  way  to  the  yard-arm,  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Wales,  and  said,  "Mr.  Wales,  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  for- 
give me  for  tampering  with  your  fidelity."  "I  do  forgive 
you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I  hope  that  God  also 
will  forgive  you."  And  each  in  turn  said,  "Farewell!" 
Mr.  Wales  melted  to  tears. 

Spencer  called  for  Lieutenant  Gransevoort,  and  asked 
that  he  would  hear  witness  to  his  friends,  that  he  died  a  brave 
man.  He  asked  the  Captain's  permission  to  give  the  order 
himself  to  fire  the  signal-gun.  It  was  granted.  But,  after 
waiting  a  while,  Spencer  sent  word  that  he  could  not.  Mac- 
kenzie tired  it;  and  with  his  face  covered  with  a  black  hand- 
kerchief, by  his  request,  that  was  found  in  his  own  locker,  he 
and  the  other  t  wo  were  drawn  up  by  their  fellow  conspirators; 
and,  then  the  crew  were  piped  down  to  dinner  ! 

After  hanging  an  hour,  the  two,  Cromwell  and  Small, 
were  put  in  shotted  sacks  and  cast  into  the  deep  sea.  Spencer 
was  placed  in  the  chest  of  Lieutenant  Ganscvoort,  given 
freely  as  to  a  dead  friend,  which,  tilled  with  cannon-shot,  sank 
with  Spencer's  remains  into  the  deep  sea,  there  to  rest,  till  the 
earth  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead — till  "there  shall 
be  no  more  sea!"  Maybe,  at  the  ''first  resurrection!" 
Who  knows?    God's  mercifulness  only  knoweth  !    In  jpace 
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quieecat!  What  a  sudden  exit!  What  a  warning  to  evil 
thinkers,  for  evil  is  to  him  that  evil  thinks.  "As  :i  man 
thinketh,  so  ho  is!"  A  youth  of  only  nineteen  years  !  The 
pride  of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters—  cut  down  in  a  day, 
ere  it's  noon  ! 

No  apology  lor  this  memorial  sketch  of  a  pupil  is  needed, 
if  it  shall  meet  the  eye  of  any  survivor,  since,  in  the  calm, 
distant  review  of  this  dreadful  tragedy,  his  old  classic  In- 
structor can  only  say,  Spencer  should  have  been  kept  in  irons, 
landed  at  Havana,  and  sent  home  tor  trial,  lie  was  too 
young  to  hang  at  the  yard-arm — could  easily  have  been  kept, 
with  sword,  cutlass  and  pistol  in  hand,  and  in  double  irons, 
during  three  day's  sail.  Mackenzie  was  a  coward  !  And, 
the  proof  is,  that  our  government  never  put  him  in  command 
of  any  war  vessel  after  this  awful  assumption  of  power  to 
hang,  although  investigation  by  Commodores  and  by  forty 
days'  court-marshal.  I  agree  with  J.  Fenmore  Cooper,  who 
reviewed  the  case,  Mackenzie  was  to  be  condemned  and 
cashiered  for  cowardice. 

But  the  Captain,  and  the  condemned  would-be  mutineers 
and  pirates,  have  gone,  long  ago,' to  the  righteous  bar  of  the 
Almighty  God,  who  will  do  right.  Alas!  my  young  pupil; 
I  have  done  what  I  could  for  thy  memory. 

Reflections,  as  well  as  recollections,  arise  upon  this  tragic 
end  of  life  of  my  pupil. 

1.  Beware  of  wine  and  strong  drink.  The  father  of  this 
youth  had  a  wine  cellar.  And  Philip,  his  youngest  son,  as 
well  as  his  older  brothers,  were  wont  to  drink  it  with  the 
family.  Besides,  the  older  brothers,  when  they  wished  to 
have  a  drinking  carousal  with  their  boon  companions,  em- 
ployed Philip  to  get  a  bottle  from  the  cellar.  And  Mrs. 
Spencer,  it  is  reported,  would  so  change  the  bottles  that  Mr. 
Spencer  could  not,  or  would  not  be  likely  to  detect  it.  Thus 
the  indulgence  of  the  mother,  because  the  father  was  strict  or 
severe,  would  hide  the  fault.  In  this  way  Philip,  when  a 
little  boy,  contracted  a  relish  for  strong  drink,  which  hastened 
his  ruin. 

2.  Bcw'are  of  bad  books.     It  was  the  "Pirate's  Own 
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Book,"  which  filled  young  Spencer's  imagination  with  the 
glory  of  piracy;  liquor,  stolen  from  the  wardroom  of  the 
steward;  wine  and  l>r:mdy  thai  overcame  him;  bo  the  account 
of  him  on  ship  and  shore  goes.  This  bad  hook  even  got  into 
the  district  school  libraries  of  Now  York  State,  and  had  to  be 
excluded  by  authority  of  the  New  York  State  Superintendent 
of  Instruction,  as  an  entirely  unfit  volume  for  the  young. 

Note  the  excessive  prevalence  of  the  imagination  inflamed 
with  strong  drink  in  Philip  Spencer.  This  led  him  to  medi- 
tate mutiny  and  piracy  on  the  ship  "John  Adams"  and 'the 
"Potomac,"  before  his  final  scheme  on  the  brig  "Somers."  It 
became  a  perfect  mania  under  the  galling  tyranny  of  a  cow- 
ardly commander,  Mackenzie,  entirely  unfitted  to  govern  a 
ship  load  of  naval  cadets  on  a  sort  of  trial  voyage.  Philip, 
when  a  boy,  was  noted  for  a  brilliant  imagination.  This  was 
excited  still  more  by  reading  again  and  again  the  "  Pirate's 
Own  Book."  That  book  destroyed  him.  Teachers  and  par- 
ents should  check  this  taste  for  exciting  scenes,  and  repress 
excessive  imaginations. 

3.  The  dying  confessions  of  Philip  Spencer,  as  recorded 
in  this  brief  memoir  by  his  teacher,  must  be  taken  with  many 
grains  of  allowance,  since  they  are  from  Mackenzie  and 
Lieut.  Gansevoort's  report  of  the  last  hour  of  life,  wrung 
from  him  by  the  imminent  prospect  of  ignominious  death. 
Much  that  was  said  by  the  "dying  youth  of  nineteen"  may 
and  must  have  been  spoken  with  some  hope  of  being  spared 
hanging.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  saying  that  Cromwell 
was  innocent,  which  staggered  Mackenzie  for  awhile,  till  the 
cowardly  Gansevoort,  his  Lieutenant,  came  to  his  aid  and 
urged  him  on.  The  only  compunctious  feeling  manifested  in 
this  most  tragic  scene  was,  after  his  friend  Philip  was  dead, 
giving  him  his  own  (Gansevoort's)  sea  chest  for  a  coffin.  It 
would  seem  that  those  three  comrades  were  tried  and  con- 
demned in  one  half  day,  the  26th  of  November,  A.  D.  1842; 
and  then  all  hands  piped  down  to  dinner — not  much  eating 
that  meal — would,  as  long  as  life  lasts,  float  before  their 
mind's  eye! 

Should  this  brief  sketch  by  a  friend  of  the  murdered  youth 
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—judicially  murdered,  I  must  s.'iy — pass  under  the  oyc  of 
any  relatives  of  the  parties  1<>  this  tragedy,  they  will  pardon 

the  warmth  and  zeal  of  an  old  man  still  shocked  by  the  recol 
lection  of  so  sad  a  sacrifice  of  human  life!    Quiescant  omnes 
in  pace! 


MRS.  DR.  DUNLAP  INSTANTLY  KILLED 

BY  HER  HORSE  BACKING  AT  THE  TOWNSEND  STREET  CROSSING  AS  J)  AN 
EX  PL' ESS  TRAIN  RUNNING  DOWN  HER  SLEIGH. 


A  terrible;  casualty  occurred  this  afternoon  on  the  West  Shore  rail- 
road, at  the  Townscnd  street  crossing,  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  just  cast  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  by  which  Mrs. Dr.  Joseph  P.  Dunlap,  was  instantly 
killed.   The  particulars  of  the  occurrence  areas  follows: — 

Mrs.  Dunlap  left  home  on  Fayette  Park,  soon  after  two  o'clock,  in 
her  sleigh,  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  the  Fireside  Traveler's  Club  at  .Mrs.  A. 
C.  Chase's,  80  James  street.  In  crossing  the  West  Shore  railroad  track 
at  Townscnd  street,  the  horse  balked,  and  the  Buffalo  express  train  on 
the  West  Shore,  coining  from  the  east,  at  2:34  i\  >r.,  ran  into  the  sleigh, 
crushing  it,  and  throwing  Mrs.  Dunlap  on  to  the  track,  and  the  locomo- 
tive and  train  passed  over  her,  crushing  her  head  and  instantly  killing 
her.  Her  left  arm  was  crushed  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder.  There 
appear  to  be  no  other  injuries  to  her  person.  John  West,  the  driver  of 
the  horse,  was  thrown  to  one  side  of  the  track,  and  his  skull  was  lacer- 
ated and  his  right  leg  broken.  The  horse  broke  loose  and  escaped 
unhurt. 

Mrs.  Dunlap  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Dunlap,  one  of  our  oldest 
citizens  and  best  known  physicians.  She  was  57  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  a  resident  of  this  city  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years.  She  came 
here  from  Boston  as  a  teacher.  She  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  winsome  ladies  in  the  society  of  Syracuse,  an  active  promoter  of 
good  works,  and  always  engaged  in  benevolent  and  charitable  enter- 
prises. 

She  had  two  sons,  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Dunlap,  who  is  his  father's  part- 
ner; and  a  younger  son,  Irving  II.,  who  recently  went  to  Kansas  to 
engage  in  cattle  raising. 

The  intelligence  of  this  terrible  occurrence  rapidly  spread  through- 
out the  community,  and  created  a  very  profound  impression.  The  death 
of  no  other  lady  in  this  city  could  be  more  deeply  mourned,  and  the 
universal  sympathy  will  be  extended  to  the  sorely  bereaved  family. — 
Symc.use,  Dally  Journal,  Monday,  Jim.  7,  1SS4. 
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BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 

From  Miss  Jonnie  McCowou,  A.M.,  M.D.    l.  An  ad 
dress  before  the  Medical  Alumni  of  the  Iowa  Stale  University. 
"Duties  of  the  profession  in  relation  to  insanity.'1    ^.  "The 
prevention  of  insanity;"  read  before  the  National  Conference 
at  Madison, Wisconsin.    3.  "Psychiatry  in  Iowa." 

Miss  Jennie;  McCowcn,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  was  chosen  President,  the  first  of  the  sex  to 
be  placed  in  that  position.  The  above  tracts  from  her  pen 
show,  upon  perusal,  that  she  is  becoming  well  informed 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  insanity,  increasing  as  it  is  and 
tending  to  suicide,  which  also  is  a  growing,  pernicious  evil. 
Miss  MeCowen  might  well  lecture  on  this  subject,  which  she 
seems  to  he  mastering,  in  our  medical  and  other  institutions  of 
learning,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  much  need  of  further 
legislative  action,  as  she  intimates. 

"Fetish  in  theology,"  by  Rev.  John  Miller,  I). D..  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  This  volume  is  a  strange  and  singular  work.  It 
attacks  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge's  theology,  discards  the  glory  of  God 
as  the  highest  motive  of  the  Deity  in  governing  the  universe, 
and  substitutes  righteousness  instead  of  it.  Fie  undertakes 
to  show  fetishism  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  received  theol- 
ogy of  the  age.  The  limits  of  this  publication  will  not  allow 
an  extensive  review  nor  controversy,  as  it  is  historical,  and 
can  state  only  facts.  Dr.  Miller  is  somewhat  original  in  Ids 
representation  and  thinking,  but  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  his  father, 
would,  if  living,  discard  many  of  his  theological  novelties, 
especially  his  views  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Missionary  jRevievj,  by  Rev.  Royal  G.  Wilder,  a 
missionary,  returned  from  Kolapoor,  India,  is  a  treasury  of 
missionary  statistics,  and  would  be  more  interesting  to  com- 
mon readers,  if  the  editor  inserted  more  stirring  extracts  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  various  missions.  His  mind  rather 
runs  to  statistical  matters.  We  have  noticed  it  favorably 
before,  but  do  not  find  any  notice  in  it  of  our  remarks  upon 
the  management  of  the  R<  vit  w. 
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ERRATA. 


On  page  50,  sixth  line  from  top,  for  "satisfy,"  read  satiety. 
On  page  53,  thirteenth  line  from  top,  for  u  variest,"  read 
veriest. 

On  page  61,  twelfth  line  from  top,  before  u  Gilbertsville," 
insert  the  words  and  Rector  of. 

In  the  January  number  occurred  an  error — the  name  of 
Captain  Slidell  being  printed  Sidell.  In  the  same  article  the 
word  "overt1'  was  printed  avert. 
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KEOKUK, 

A.T  THE  AGE  OF  67,  FROM  A  DAGUERIiEOTYPE  TAKEN   IN  ST. 
LOUIS  IN  1847. 
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BY  T.  S.  PARVIN. 

SMI  EARLY  two  years  before  the  organization  of  our 
jjgsr    National  Government,  the  Continental  Congress 
0  Us    adopted,  on  the  13th  of  July.  1TS7,  the  famous  Or- 
dinance which  is  historically  known  as  the  "  Ordi- 
nance of  1787."    It  was  "  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States  Northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio."  A  similar  ordinance  containing  the  essential  features  of 
this  one  had  been  introduced  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  ten 
years  earlier,  had  drawn  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties. 
That  act  did  not  pass,  and  now  Nathan  Dane,  a  member  of 
the  Old  Bay  Colony,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
enlightened  liberty,  re-introduced  the  ordinances,  which  passed 

the  Congress  at  the  date  mentioned.    At  that  time  there  was 
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no  organized  government  northwest  (what  a  great  term,  and 
what  a  vast  region  it  included)  of  the  river  Ohio.  To-day 
the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States  is,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  only  six  miles  cast  of  Cincinnati,  and  on 
that  then  boundary  river. 

The  Centennial  of  the  adoption  of  this  great  forerunner  of 
an  advanced  civilization  should  he  appropriately  observed  and 
celebrated  on  the  loth  day  of  July,  L887. 

When  the  three  years  have  been  added  to  the  four  already 
past,  since  the  census  was  taken,  the  center  of  population  will 
no  doubt,  like  the  "Star  of  Empire"  of  which  the  good  Bishop 
Berkly  says  had  "wended  its  way  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio" 
and  had  Secured  a  "local  habitation  and  name"  within  the 
territory  for  whose  government  that  ever-to-be  remembered 
Ordinance  was  "ordained"  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  We 
have  re-read  it  as  on  many  an  occasion  before,  since  our  youthful 
days,  when  as  a  student  of  history  and  of  the  law,  we  first  read 
that  ordinance.  No  where  else  in  so  short  a  space  and  insucli 
concise  and  forcible  language  can  so  many  grand  truths  and 
principles  be  found. 

"There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  said  territory. 

"No  person  *  *  *x"  shall  ever  be  molested  on  ac- 
count of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious  sentiment  in  the 
said  territory. 

"The  general  assembly  shall  proceed  from  time  to  time  to 
lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district,  in  which  the  Indian  title 
shall  have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships" 
etc.  Here  we  have  the  basis  of  our  Civil  and  our  School  gov- 
ernment and  system,  so  highly  praised  by  DcTocqueville  and 
other  philosophical  observers  and  writers  of  and  upon  our  coun- 
try, its  people  and  government. 

"The  said  territory  and  the  states  which  may  be  formed 
therein  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
United  States."    Here  we  have  our  spirit  of  loyal,  loving  lib- 
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erty  legislated  by  statute  into  as  well  as  born  by  natural  com  .: 
of  events. 

But  the  great  point  with  which  we  now  have  to  do,  may  be 
found  in  the  words,  following: 

"Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  Schools  and  the 
means  of  Education  shall  ever  be  encouraged."  Mark  the 
trio  of  the  words,  the  knowledge  is  the  out-growth  of  morality 
and  religion,  as  morality  is  the  out-growth  of  religion.  The 
duty  to  encourage  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools  and 
the  means  of  education,  to  the  end  that  knowledge  may  be 
diffused  among  the  people  without  distinction  of  age,  sex  or 
color  is  here  most  forcibly  enjoined  upon  our  people  by  the 
first  organic  act  passed  for  their  government. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  this  famous  ordinance  was  limi- 
ted on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River,  as  it  was  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Ohio;  because  at  that  date  all  the  greater  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Mississippi  belonged  not  to  the  United 
States  but  to  a  foreign  power,  viz;  Spain.  In  1S03  Jefferson, 
the  real  author  of  the  Ordinance,  as  President  now  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  secured  by  purchase  this  vast 
country  from  France,  to  which  it  had  been  recently  transferred 
by  Spain. 

By  the  Organic  law  of  Iowa,  entitled  "An  Act  to  divide  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  establish  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  Iowa"  which  passed  Congress  and  was  approved  June 
12, 1S3S,  but  to  take  effect  "from  and  after  the  third  day  of  J  uly 
next,"  that  is,  July  4th,  1S38,  (so  our  natal  day  in  Iowa  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nation).  Iowa  became  detached  from 
Wisconsin,  but  did  not  lose  the  privileges  she  possessed  as  a 
part  of  that  territory. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  Congress  "the  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  specified  in  the  Ordinance  of  July  13,  1TS7  were 
by  this  act  of  June  12,  183S  extended  to  the  people  of  the  new 
territory.    "The  inhabitants  of  said  territory,"  so  it  reads, 
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"shall  be  entitled  to  nil  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities 
heretofore  granted  and  seemed  to  the  territory  of  Wiscon  in 
and  its  inhabitants." 

Jfy  a  reference  to  the  Organic  Act  of  Wisconsin,  Approved 
April  20,  1836,  we  find,  that,  notwithstanding  that  part  of  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin  which  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
formed  and  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  "Territory  of 
the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio"  and  was  there- 
fore included  in  that  Ordinance,  and  because  the  boundaries  of 
Wisconsin  were  made  to  extend  far  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  take  in  what  was  then  known  as  "the  Iowa  dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin,"  Congress  introduced  this  memorahle  clause 
to  make  "certainty  doubly  sure:"  "The  inhabitants  of  the 
said  territory  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy,  all  and  singular,  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages,  granted  and  secured  to  the 
people  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  by  the  articles  of  the  compact  contained  in  the  Or- 
dinance for  the  government  of  the  said  territory,  passed  on  the 
13th  day  of  July,  1787." 

Governor  Robert  Lucas,  the  first  governor  of  Iowa,  had  been 
previously  twice  governor  of  Ohio,  the  first  territory  organized 
in  the  country  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  it  was  emi- 
nently fitting  that  so  good  and  well  meaning  a  man  should  be 
appointed  to  inaugurate  the  first  government  in  Iowa,  the  last 
offspring  of  the  great  territory. 

Gov.  Lucas  in  his  first  message,  which  like  the  first  two 
Presidents,  he  personally  read  to  the  two  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature in  joint  session  for  this  purpose,  on  the  12th  day  of 
November,  183S,  distinctly  refers  to  these  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  organic  acts  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

The  State  of  Ohio  had  but  a  couple  of  years  preceding  re- 
modeled its  School  Laws,  and  provided  for  a  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  at  its  head.  Gov.  Lucas,  fresh  from 
these  changes  sought  to  see  his  chosen  Iowa  like  his  famed 
Ohio,  promptly  and  liberally  embark  in  the  cause  of  Eduea- 
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tion.  We  well  remember  when  he  read  liie  me  age  to  n  -  be- 
fore handing  it  to  us  to  copy  and  (for  he  wrote  worse  hierogli- 
phics  than  the  Pharoahs  of  Egypt)  his  remarking  to  ns,  "We 
must  show  to  our  friends  east  that  we  mean  to  have  School)  a 
soon  as  we  get  the  children,  and  we  will  scon  have  them,  so  we 
must  now  provide  tor  a  good  system  of  Public  Schools."  The 
good  old  Governor  !  We  fancy  we  can  now  sec  his  tall  and 
manly  form  standing-  before  us  as  lie  uttered  the  words  which 
became  the  corner-stone  upon  which  the  School  System  of  Lpwa 
was  laid  and  has  been  so  securely  built.  He  forcibly  called 
the  attention  of  that  our  first  legislative  assembly  to  the 
necessity  of  at  once  organizing  the  townships  as  the  basis  of 
our  government  and  essential  to  a  well  organized  system  of 
Public  Schools.  Then  he  urged  the  subject  so  dear  to  li is  heart 
in  these  words,  "There  is  no  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  more  emphatically  than  the  subject  of  estab- 
lishing, a  well  digested  System  of  Common  Schools,  etc." 

The  Assembly  only  partially  heeded  his  recommendation. 
It  passed : 

^  aAn  Act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Common 
Schools"  and  declaring  that  "there  shall  be  established  a  com- 
mon school  or  schools,  in  each  of  the  counties  of  this  territory 
etc."  It  did  not,  however,  make  the  township  the  school  dis- 
trict, but  left  this  wise  and  essential  feature  to  be  engrafted 
upon  the  system  at  a  later  day.  This  act  was  passed  and 
promptly  approved  January  1,  1S39,  a  happy  inauguration  of 
the  New  Year,  of  which  a  future  generation  were  to  enjoy  the 
benefits. 

This  act  was  repealed  by  the  passage  of  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  system  of  common  schools,  approved  January  10,  1S40. 
Note  the  progression,  the  first  was  "to  provide  for"  while  this 
is  "to  establish  a  system."  The  district  rather  than  the  ,ltown- 
ship"  continued  the  unit  of  measurement  of  the  territory  for 
school  boundaries. 

On  the  13th  day  of  January,  1841,  the  legislature  passed 
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''An  act  to  create  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction" and  the  Governor  (Lucas)  "by  and  witb  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council"  as  our  Senate  was  then  called,  ap- 
pointed Dr.Wm.  Reynolds,  of  Burlington,  afterwards,  Columbus 
City,  Louisa  Co.,  and  then  of  Jowa  City,  where  lie  decei 
some  years  ago.  The  Dr.  was  an  educated  gentleman  and  had 
but  recently  come  to  the  territory.  When  the  consideration 
of  his  nomination  was  pending,  we  well  remember  that  "Old 
Red,"  as  S.  Clint.  Hastings,  the  councilman  from  Musca- 
tine was  ever  known,  (later  Chief  Justice  of  Iowa  and  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  now  resides,)  rose  and  opposed  the  appointment 
of  "the  stranger  with  the  magic  lantern  of  whom  nothing  was 
known."  The  Dr.  had  a  few  evenings  before  deli  vered  a  public 
lecture  on  education  apparently  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  leg- 
islature and  had  introduced  his  magic  lantern  for  the  amusement 
rather  than  instruction  of  that  learned  body.  His  nomination 
was,  however,  confirmed.  He  had  no  duties  however  to  perform 
except  draw  his  small  salary,  as  the  system  of  common  schools 
existed  in  name  while  the  money  wras  wholly,  and  the  children 
largely  wanting  to  make  it  a  living  vital  thing.  Accordingly 
the  law  was  repealed  and  the  office  abolished  at  the  next  Session 
by  an  act  approved  February  17, 1842. 

The  Governor  and  his  successor  in  office  persevered  and  the 
legislature  continued  with  varying  fortunes  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  common  schools,  and  by  keeping  the  system  be- 
fore the  public  prepare  the  people,  coming  from  every  state 
and  not  yet  amalgamated  into  a  harmonious  body  politic,  for 
a  better  system  at  an  early  day.  So  when  we  became  a  State 
in  lS4f>,  Iowa  entered  upon  and  has  continued  in  the  good 
work,  and  now  our  schools  and  school  system  are  not  only  the 
pride  of  our  people,  but  of  the  people  of  every  land. 
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FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO. 


A  SCRAP  OK  HISTORY  OF  JOHNSON  COUNTY. 


1 


HE  first  court  was  organized  in  Johnson  count}-  May 
^v;L^^  12th,  1839,  at  the  embryo  town  of  Napoleon,  two 
TOP  miles  south  of  tlie  site  of  Iowa  City,  on  tlie  east  side 
of  Iowa  river.  The  first  remarkable  trial  ever  held  in 
I  this  county  was  at  the  May  term,  A.  D.,  1840.  The 
grand  jury  had  indicted  one  Canloque  for  larceny  and  bur- 
glary, committed  on  the  premises  of  Samuel  Brown,  living  at 
that  time  in  what  is  now  Newport  township,  Johnson  count}'. 

The  court  convened  on  the  morning  of  May  15th,  1S-40. 
Judge  Joseph  E.  Williams,  on  the  bench,  and  Samuel  G.  Trow- 
bridge, sheriff.  The  case  of  the  United  States  against  Samuel 
Canloque  now  came  on  for  trial  with  Hall  &  Woodward,  at- 
torneys for  the  plaintiff,  Hastings  &  Wright,  attorneys  for  the 
defendant. 

The  defendant  appeared  in  person  and  plead  not  guilty. 
The  trial  jury  was  called  and  empaneled,  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Joel  Dourt,  John  X.  Ileadly,  Harvey  Lyman,  Warner 
Styles,  John  Mathews,  Win.  Sturgis,  James  McGruder,  David 
Sweet,  Wm.  Kelso,  James  Herron,  Henry  Felkner,  John  A. 
Street.  They  were  men  in  every  way  up  to  the  standard  of 
an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  jury,  good  and  true,  but  now 
most  of  them  have  gone  to  explore  that  mystic  world,  to  them 
new  and  untrodden. 

The  evidence  was  all  in.  The  opening  of  the  case  for  the 
government  was  made  by  Woodward,  in  a  masterly  manner, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Hastings  for  the  defense.  Young 
Wright  was  to  close  the  case  for  the  defendant.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  an  eastern  college,  fair  complexion  and  of  medi- 
um size,    lie  was  the  very  ideaFof  young  manhood,  following 
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the  Star  of  Empire,  which  at  that  time  was  flowing  Into  the 
land  of  Black  Hawk  and  Poweshiek.  He  came  to  the  ne^ 
Capital  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  and  here  he  determined  to 
make  his  home.  Young,  ardent,  and  impulsive,  he  engaged 
to  defend  Samuel  Canloque  in  his  imperiled  rights.  Jlc  had 
thrown  his  whole  soul  into  the  defense,  fully  believing  that 
his  client,  was  innocent.  • 

lie  commenced  his  address  to  the  jury  in  a  clear,  calm,  dis- 
passionate manner,  reviewing  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution 
and  that  of  the  defense,  fully  answering  the  arguments  of 
Woodward,  also,  anticipating  the  closing  remarks  of  Judge 
Hall,  fairly  tearing  the  theory  of  their  case  to  shreds,  he  paused 
for  a  moment  and  then  addressed  the  court,  then  went  on  with 
a  plea  of  mercy  to  the  jury  for  his  client,  picturing  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  his  client  in  case  of  an  unjust  judgment. 
His  outbursts  of  oratory  towered  to  the  very  sublimity  of  a 
Demosthenes  or  a  Patrick  Henry,  but  it  was  the  last  flicker- 
ing rays  of  reason — he  was  a  maniac— he  fled  from  court  and 
abandoned  the  case.  The  trial  went  on,  misfortune  sent  his 
client  to  prison  and  himself  to  the  insane  asylum. 


A  CURIOUS  STORY. 
About  a  Welsh  Settlement  in  this  Country  in  the  year  1170. 
FROM  AUTHUIi's  MAGAZINE. 

^'FEP,¥ ^  a  *ectlire  c^e^vei*e(^  hy  Mr.  Jas.  Wood,  of  Albany, 
j, \P?J j -r     N.  Y.,  he  related  the  following  curious  tradition 
which  exists  among  the  Welsh:    In  1170,  two 
brothers,  David  and  Medoc,  quarreled  for  the  throne. 
3t     The  younger,  Medoc,  becoming  disgusted,  gave  up  the 
struggle,  and,  fitting  out  a  ship,  sailed  west.    The  next 
.year  lie  returned,  said  he  had  discovered  a  fruitful  country, 
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and  called  upon  his  friends  to  follow  him.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  filling  10  ships  with  men,  women  and  children.  They  sailed 
away,  and,  according  to  Welsh  story,  were  novo-  heard  of  again. 

This  would  not  be  worth  much  as  history  were,  it  not  thai  it 
seems  confirmed  by  evidence  found  upon  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

In  1070,500  years  after  Medoc  left  Wales,  a  Welsh  minister 
named  Morgan  was  sent  from  New  York  to  North  Carolina  to 
preach  to  some  Welsh  people  who  settled  there.  One  day  he 
wandered  too  far  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  and 
was  captured  by  Indians.  They  took  him  many  miles  inland 
and  prepared  to  hurn  him  at  the  .-take.  The  fagots  were  piled 
up  around  him,  and  his  doom  was  sealed.  Suddenly  he  ex- 
claimed, in  Welsh,  "Have  1  come  so  far  to  die  like  a  dog  at 
last!"  To  his  surprise,  the  Indian  chief  sprang  forward,  loosed 
his  bonds  and  embraced  him,  crying  in  Welsh,  "No;  not  if  you 
speak  that  language!"  Henceforth  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  tribe. 

Morgan's  surprise  deepened  when  the  principal  members  of 
this  Indian  tribe  gathered  around  him  and  began  to  converse 
with  him  in  Welsh.  He  preached  to  them,  and  they  understood 
'  him.  But  what  amazed  him  most  was  to  discover  that  they 
had  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  Welsh  language. 

Morgan  relates  this  story  in  a  letter  sent  to  friends  in  Wales. 
This  letter  is  well  authenticated,  but  it  is  the  only  evidence 
that  we  have  in  the  matter.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  nothing 
more  was  ever  heard  of  this  Indian  tribe  wdio  spoke  Welsh 
and  had  a  Welsh  Bible. 

But,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  an  exploring  party, 
returning  from  beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  relate,  among 
other  wonders,  that  they  found  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  speak 
the  Welsh  language.  They,  too,  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Welsh  Bible.  None  of  their  members  can  read  it,  and  they 
keep  it  as  a  mysterious  treasure,  carefully  rolled  up  in  the  skin 
of  animals. 

And,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later  still,  another  exploring 
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party  brings  us  back  6trange  news  from  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  They  have  found  there  a  singular  people,  with  whit- 
ened hair  ami  blue  eyes.  These  people  speak  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. 

Lastly,  Oatlin  speaks  of  a  tribe  of  white  Indians  dwelling 
along  the  upper  sources  of  the  Missouri.  They  are  different 
from  the  tribes  around  them.  Some  have  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  their  language  is  strangely  mixed  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  Welsh  words. 

"Now,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "here  we  have  five  independent  ac- 
counts, which  seem  to  tell  one  story.  They  are  so  strange  that 
historians  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them.  But  if  Indians 
on  the  American  continent  can  speak  the  Welsh  language, 
they  must  have  been  taught  it  at  some  time;  if  there  are  manu- 
script copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible  here,  they  must  have  come 
here  somehow.  And  you  can  put  the  facts  together  as  you 
please." 

Another  curious  fact  was  stated  by  the  lecturer.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  discoveries  of  John  Cabot,  he  said  in  substance: 
aIIere  is  a  strange  thing.  John  Cabot  reached  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland  in  11-97,  only  five  years  after  Columbus  set  sail, 
lie  found  that  the  Indians  were  in  possession  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  French  words,  and  could  understand  him  when  bespoke 
to  them  in  that  language.  They  knew  the  French  term  for  cod- 
fish and  fishing.  He  soon  learned  that  the  Breton  fishermen 
from  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Northern  France  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  these  bleak  American  shores  in  their  fishing 
smacks  and  catching  the  cod  with  which  the  shores  abounded. 
Remember,  this  was  only  five  years  after  the  time  of  Columbus. 
If  these  fearless  fishermen,  in  their  frail  vessels  had  been 
traveling  backward  and  forward  across  the  ocean  long  enough 
to  teach  the  Indians  a  good  part  of  their  language,  who  knows 
whether  or  not  they  saw  the  continent  of  America  even  before 
Columbus  did?" 
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VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 


SOME  NOTES  OF  ITS  EARLY  HISTORY. 
BY  A.  R.  FULTON. 


*  ^^EPTEMBEE  0,  1834,  the  Sixth  Legislative  Council 


of  the  "Territory  of  Michigan,"  passed,  at  its  extra 


m 


session,  "An  Act,  to  lay  off  and  organize  connties-west 
v\j  of  the  Mississippi  river."    This  legislation  created  the 


isippi  river 

counties  of  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines.  What  is  now 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  then  "  Iowa  County,"  and 
its  laws, as  far  as  applicable,  were  extended  over  the  new  coun- 
ties west  of  the  Mississippi. 

June  15,  1S3G,  Michigan  became  a  State,  and  under  an  act 
of  Congress  of  April  20,  of  the  same  year,  "Wisconsin,  with  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  became,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  a  territorial  organization.  The  first  legislature  of  the 
new  territory  was  held  at  Belmont,  near  the  ancient  town  of 
Mineral  Point,  in  November,  1S36.  The  third  act  passed  by 
this  legislature  was  one  dividing  the  county  of  Des  Moines 
into  Lee,  Tan  Buren,  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Louisa  and  Musca- 
tine. The  limits  of  Yan  Buren  county  at  that  time  extended 
westward  indefinitely,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the  Indian  title  had 
been  extinguished. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1S37,  the  first  court  in  Tan  Buren 
county  was  organized  at  Farmington,  on  the  Des  Moines  river 
Hon.  David  Irvin,  Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of 
Wisconsin,  presided.  A  grand  jury  was  impaneled,  and  several 
indictments  were  returned,  one  of  which  was  against  N.  Doose, 
for  exercising  the  office  of  Constable  in  the  county,  by  author- 
ity of  the  Stateof  Missouri.  That  State  claimed,  and  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  a  strip  of  territory  which  was  subsequently 
decided  to  belong  to  Iowa.  The  next  court  was  also  held  at 
Farmington,  in  April,  1838,  the  same  judge  presiding.  At 
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this  court  Charles  Mason  was  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
pro  tem.)  for  the  county.  A  petit  jury  was  impaneled  to  try 
an  indictment  for  house-breaking.  The,  party  was  found  guilty, 
and  fined  fifteen  dollars.  A.bout  this  time,  or  shortly  after, 
commenced  a  controversy  about  the  permanent  location  of  the 
county  seat.  Numerous  towns  had  been  laid  out  and  most  of 
them  were  competitors  for  the  honors.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Keosanqua,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Rochester, 
Columbus,  Rockport,  Bentonsport,  Lexington,  Farmington  and 
Utica — all  towns  at  one  time  in  Van  Buren  count)-.  S<mie  of 
them  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  the  present  day.  By  an 
act  of  the  First  Territorial  Legislature  of  Iowa,  approved  Jan- 
uary 25,  183D,  Benjamin  F.  Chastain  of  Jefferson  county, 
Michael  H.  Walker  of  Lee  county,  and  Stephen  Gearhart  of 
Des  Moines  county,  were  appointed  Commissioners  to  locate 
the  county  seat.  The  same  legislature  had  previously  passed  an 
act  making  the  location  at  Rochester,  but  Governor  Lucas  had 
vetoed  the  bill.  The  new  bill  appointing  commissioners,  also 
provided  for  holding  the  first  term  of  the  District  Court,  after 
its  passage,  at  Keosanqua,  but  said  court  forever  after  was  to 
be  held  at  the  place  selected  by  the  commissioners. 

Keosanqua  was  selected  by  the  commissioners  as  the  future 
county  seat.  It  was  then  a  village  of  some  promise,  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  at  the  lower  extrem- 
ity of  a  peninsula,  in  what  was  known  as  the  "Great  Bend," 
and  supposed  to  be  admirably  situated  as  a  trading  and  manu- 
facturing point,  as  it  possessed  an  excellent  landing  for  steam- 
boats, and  good  water-power.  The  first  white  man  who  settled 
on  the  spot  where  this  town  is  situated,  was  one  John  Silvers, 
who  in  1835,  made  a  claim  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  About  the  same  time  several  other  persons  settled  in 
the  vicinity,  among  them,  E.  Pardom,  Isaac  W.  McCarty,  John 
Patchett,  and  John  Tolmanwith  his  Indian  wife.  Silvers  sold 
his  claim  in  the  fall  of  1S36  to  Meschack  Sigler  tor  $300. 
Mrs.  Sigler  was  the  first  white  woman  who  made  her  home  at 
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the  place.  Tn  1837,  <'t  company  Btyled  tlio  "Van  Buren  Com- 
pany," purchased  of  Mr.  Sigler  bis  claim.  This  company  was 
composed  of  James  Flail,  .James  Manning,  Edwin  Manning, 
John  J.  Fairman,  John  Carnesand  Robert  Taylor.  Sigler  sub- 
sequently became  one  of  the  company,  and  Taylor  sold  hie  in- 
terest to  William  Billups  and  Simon  Druiliand. 

In  1837  the  "Van  Bnren  Company"  laid  out  a  portion  of 
the  town  of  Keosauqua,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1839  the  rest  of 
the  town  was  surveyed  and  recorded.  The  company  built  the 
first  house  in  1837,  and  in  this  Carnes  and  Fairman  kept  the 
first  store.  John  J.  Fairman  was  the  first  postmaster,  the  of- 
fice being  called  Portoro.  At  the  land  sales  in  Burlington,  in 
1838,  James  Hall  was  authorized  by  the  company  to  purchase 
in  his  own  name  the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  town  of  Keo- 
sauqua was  located.  The  next  year  the  first  brick  house  was 
built  by  Edward  K.  Tylee.  In  1838,  T.  Lane  opened  the  first 
talior  shop,  and  the  next  year  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  J. 
Kimersley.  The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Cyrus  IT.  Ober,  and 
the  first  lawyer  Isaac  F.  Lewis.  The  first  hotel  was  kept  by 
Elisha  Puett,  in  a  one  story  log-  house.  The  landlord  subse- 
quently went  to  Texas.  The  first  blacksmith  was  David 
Smith. 

In  April,  1839,  Ji.  King  laid  out  what  was  called  *'T)es  Moines 
City,"  immediately  below,  and  adjoining  Keosauqua.  Here  a 
flouring  mill  was  erected.  At  this  point  a  dam  was  built  across 
the  river,  and  a  stone  llouring  mill  built.  In  the  fall  of  1839 
the  first  steamboat  ascended  the  Des  Moines  river  as  far  up  as 
Keosauqua — the  adventurous  craft  being  the  "S.  B.  Science," 
Capt.  Clarke,  Master.  She  brought  goods  for  the  Indian  trad- 
ing posts  above,  as  well  as  Hour,  pork  and  other  necessary  arti- 
cles for  the  settlers.  It  is  said  there  was  also  a  liberal  invoice 
of  scuti-apjx)  (whisky)  for  both  whites  and  Indians. 

About  this  time  an  affair  of  honor  transpired  between  two  of 
the  settlers,  A.  W.  Marian  and  one  Bnshnell.  Russo  King  and 
Mr.  Sigler  were  the  seconds.    Pistols  were  the  weapons  chosen. 
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but  fortunately  no  shoot  ing  occurred.  Tlieir  friends  induced  them 
to  settle  the  difficult)'  by  the  less  dangerous  method  now  prac- 
ticed by  thering.  Harlan  came  off  the  victor,  and  thu6  ended  the 
first  and  perhaps  (lie  last,  appeal  to  the  "Code  of  Honor"  in 
Van  Bliren  county. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Kcosauqua  was  a  daughter  to 
William  Billups,and  the  first  marriage  solemnized  w;is  that  of 
Lewis  Laplant  and  Nancy  Hill,  January  28, 1838,  by  Benjamin 
F.  Green,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  first  newspaper  was 
commenced  in  the  Summer  of  1843,  by  Jesse  M.  Shepherd  and 
John  T.  Mitchell.  It  was  called  the  "Iowa  Democrat  and  Dcs 
Ifoincs  River  Intelligencer." 

The  first  town  in  Iowa  bearing  the  name  of  ''Iowa  City"  was 
not  that  which  is  located  in  Johnson  county,  lor  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1S39,  certain  commissioners  were  appointed  to  ''re- 
view, layout  and  establish  a  territorial  road  from  Mt.  Pleasant 
to  Rome  in  Henry  comity,  and  thence  to  Lockridge,  thence  to 
Smith's  Crossing  on  Big  Cedar,  in  Jefferson  county,  and  thence 
to  Iowa  City  in  Yan  Buren  county." 

Another  important  point  in  the  early  days  of  Yan  Buren 
county  was  a  place  known  as  Iowaville  (Iowa  City?)  located  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  county.  It  was  a  trading  post  for  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians,  and  at  one  time  the  home  of  the  celebrated 
Chief  Keokuk.  Here  was  fought  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
and  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  that  most  decisive  battle  which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Iowas  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
united  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  southern  Iowa.  The  ruins  of  Keo- 
kuk's old  house  were  still  visible  a  few  years  ago  near  the  west 
limits  of  the  village  of  Iowaville.  The  embankment  which 
was  thrown  up  around  his  lodge,  was  examined  by  the  writer 
in  1868.  The  form  of  the  enclosure  was  elliptical,  and  measured 
90  feet  north  and  south,  by  160  feet  east  and  west.  There  was 
a  gate-way  on  the  south  side,  facing  the  river.  A  few  feet  from 
the  west  end  of  this  enclosure  were  buried  the  remains  of  a  son 
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oi  Keokuk,  a  youth  of  19  years  of  age,  who  died  in  the  fall  of 
1837,  while  the  chief  was  absent  in  Washington.  Tin-  young 
Indian's  favorite  horse  was  shot  and  buried  herewith  itsowner. 

In  1839  a  conflict  arose  between  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
the  territory  of  Iowa,  relative  to  a  strip  of  land  lying  along 
the  border  north  of  the  present  Slate  line.  Missouri  claimed 
that  the  "Des  Moines  Rapids''  mentioned  in  her  Slate  Constitu 
tion  as  a  point  in  her  northern  boundary,  referred  to  the  rapids  in 
the  Des  Moines  river  about  where  Keosauqna  is  located.  Iowa 
claimed  that  the  "Des  Moines  Rapids"  in  t  he  Mississippi  were 
the  rapids  that  were  meant.  Both  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
the  Territory  of  Iowa  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed 
strip  of  territory.  So  intense  was  the  feeling  that  a  martial  spirit 
began  to  be  developed.  Troops  were  organized,  hut  history  in- 
forms us  of  no  more  bloodless  war  than  the  one  which  ensued-. 
In  this  war  Van  Buren  county  was  especially  conspicuous. 
Some  of  her  citizens  acquired  great  distinction  as  officers,  and 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  Capt.  J.  IT.  Bonney.  After 
a  manifestation  of  the  most  undoubted  pluck  and  heroism  on 
the  part  of  the  Iowa  troops,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  commis- 
sary supplies  on  both  sides,  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  enemy 
having  concluded  to  submit  her  claim  to  the  decision  of  the 
courts.  The  tract  was  finally  adjudged  as  belonging  to  Iowa, 
and  thus  ended  the  first  war  in  which  Iowa,  and  especially  Tan 
Buren  county,  acquired  military  laurels! 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  counties  of  Iowa  are  more  conspicuous 
in  early  territorial  legislation  than  Van  Buren.  By  an  act  ap- 
proved January  15,  1S39,  uThe  Des  Moines  Mill  Company''  was 
incorporated,  in  which  William  Duncan  and  his  associates  were 
authorized  to  construct  a  dam  across  the  river  at  a  certain  point 
named.  The  bill  stipulated  that  they  should  build  a  lock  not 
less  than  130  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide,  for  the  passage  of 
"steam,  keel,  flat-boats,  rafts,  and  other  water-crafts."  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Iowa  legislation  concerning  the  Des 
Moines  river,  and  which  proved  a  prolific  subject  of  legislation 
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for  many  years.  An  act  approved  January  19,  1 839,  also  in 
corporates  "The  Plymouth  Mill  and  Mann  fact uring  Company," 
and  authorized  E.  B.  Kimbrell,  EL  King,  Lewis  R.  Bissell, 
Martin  A.  Brittou,  and  E.  A.  Swasey,  and  their  associate  .  to 
construe!,  a  dam  across  the  Des  Moines  river  at  acertain  point 
in  Van  Buren  county,  wit  h  the  same  restrictions  as  in  the  other 
bill.  An  act  of  the  same  legislature  was  approved  January  23, 
1830,  "establishing"  at  different  points  12  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, three  of  which  were  in  Van  Buren  county.  Oik;,  styled 
"The  Farmington  Academy,"  was  to  be  at  the  town  of  Farming- 
ton.  Henry  Bateman,  Martin  A.  Britton,  John  Crane,  Stephen 
Mills,  and  their  associates,  were  the  corporators.  Another  in- 
stitution styled  uThc  Bentonsport  Academy,"  was  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  "town  of  north  or  south  Bentonsport,"  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  town  might  decide.  "South  Ben- 
tonsport" is  now  known  as  Vernon.  The  incorporators  were 
S.  Eichards,  G.W.  Howe,  II.  P.  Graves,  II.  Buckland,  Bertrand 
Jones,  Henry  Smith,  and  their  associates.  Still  another  insti- 
tution was  located  at  Keosauqua,  called  "The  Keosauqua  Acad- 
emy." The  incorporators  were  J.  N.  Lewis,  C.  II.  Ober,  John 
Carnes,  John  Fairman,  S.  W.  Summers,  James  Hall,  Wilson 
Stanley,  and  their  associates.  All  these  institutions  were  de- 
clared in  the  act  of  incorporation  as  being  for  "the  instruction 
of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  science  and  literature."  The 
same  Territorial  Legislature,  in  January,  1S39,  authorized  Will- 
iam Meek  <k  Sons  to  construct  a  dam  at  Bonaparte;  and  Henry 
Eno,  George  W.  Howe  and  Seth  Richards,  one  at  Bentonsport, 
with  the  usual  clause  guarding  the  navigation  of  the  river  by 
the  construction  of  locks,  etc. 
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THE  DANGEROUS  PREVALENCE  OF  FICTION. 
HY  THE  EDITOR. 

H  i  IOTJON  is  the  act  of  Inventing  what  is  false  or  nn- 
wM         real.   In  literature,  this  false  invention  is  variously 


j^'t^  ^    balled  a  tale,  or  a  novel,  or  a  romance.    In  this 
J'k.      species  of  light  literature,  the  subject,  the  style,,  and 
Y      the  story  are  false  or  fictitious;  otherwise  history,  or 
biography,  or  narrative  would  naturally  be  the  form  of 
the  literary  production. 

The  sin  of  literary  fiction  lies  in  the  act  of  inventing,  or 
publishing,  or  selling,  or  reading,  or  reviewing,  whether  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  whatsoever  is  false  in  any  print  or  book. 

"  If  book  it  might  be  called,  which  book  is  none, 
Distinguishable  in  volume,  page  or  line, 
Or  substance  might  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed. " 

To  detect  and  expose  the  sin  of  fiction  as  now  briefly  de- 
fined and  described,  will  not  be  difficult,  if  regard  be  had  to 
its  evil  consequences,  on  society  at  large,  and  especial ly  to  its 
ruinous  effects  upon  the  female  sex,  whose  exquisite  sensibili- 
ties and  tender  feellings  make  woman  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  bad  impressions  from  the  romance  of  light  literature. 
Some  of  these  injurious  effects  may  be  properly  stated  here, 
to  prove  the  sinfulness  of  fiction. 

1.  Fiction  destroys  the  love  of  truth.  This  it  does  by  in- 
troducing into  the  mind  a  passion  for  the  notoriously  false  and 
extravagant  details  of  fiction,  in  whatsoever  words  of  romance 
these  falsities  and  extravagances  may  be  rendered  attractive 
to  a  reading  public.  .Besides,  it  is  a  natural  law  of  the  human 
mind,  that  a  willing  familiarity  (such  as  readers  must  have 
who  are  fond  of  romance),  with  error,  always  blunts  the  feel- 
ings of  regard  to  the  exact  truth.  Hence,  the  renowned  Brit- 
ish statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  of  a  former  age,  said  k'he  would 
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not  let  his  servant  tell  a  lie  in  his  hearing  every  day,  lest  lie 
should,  at  length,  begin  to  believe  it,  himself."  And,  on  the 
same  principle  of  moral  assimilation,  who,  though  poi  e  ed 
of  the  strongest  intellect,  can  safely  and  familiarly  indulge 
and  amuse  the  mind  with  all  the  fictions  of  light  literature, 
even  to  satisfy,  without  contracting  something  of  their  be- 
witching falsity?  Will  not  the  giddy  girl  most  assuredly 
catch  the  lying  spirit  of  the  pretty  tale  which  she  reads?  Will 
not  the  young  woman  imbibe  the  delusive  sentiment  of  the 
novel  of  her  choice?  Will  not  the  wife  or  the  mother  con- 
tract the  bewitching  passion  of  the  wild  romance  of  her  lik- 
ing? In  short  is  there  not  great  danger  that  tbe  passion  for 
lictioji  will  gradually  destroy  the  love  of  honest  truth,  till  his- 
tory, biography,  narrative  and  ordinary  matters  of  fact  have 
lost  their  relish?  And  what  is  female  character  without  truth- 
fulness? And  shall  victorious  love  of  truth,  as  both  the  shield 
and  the  ornament  of  woman,  be  sacrificed  to  the  vain  passion 
for  fiction?  Who  would  thus  endanger  the  honest  love  of 
truth  in  woman,  by  means  of  the  false  and  fictitious  litera- 
ture, already  too  prevalent  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  couir 
try? 

2.  Fiction,  also,  causes  dissipation  of  the  mind.  This  is 
a  natural  effect  of  fairy  tales,  dreamy  novels,  and  visionary 
romances,  the  inventors  of  which  labor  only  to  give  to 

"Airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Neither  the  writer  nor  the  reader  of  such  false  imaginings, 
can  have  any  great  occasion  for  intellectual  exertion  or  mental 
discipline,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  a  sort  of  busy,  moody  idle- 
ness, and  by  the  overworking  of  an  erring  fancy,  must  gradu- 
ally sink  down  into  a  sort  of  debauch  or  dissipation  of  mind, 
very  well  described  by  the  poet  Pollock  : 

"A  novel  was  a  book 
Three  voluumed,  and  once  rend;  and  oft  crammed  full 
Oh  pois'nous  error,  black 'ning  every  page; 
And  oftener  still  of  trifling,  second  hand 
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Remark,  and  old,  di  on  ed  putrid  thought 
A  ml  miserable  incident,  tit  war 
With  nature,  with  itself  and  truth  at  w;ir; 
Yet  charming  still  the  greedy  reader  on, 
Till  (lom — he  tried  to  recollect  bis  thought  i< 
And  nothing  found  but  dreamy  emptiness.'' 

3.  Fiction,  moreover,  occasions  tlm  corruption  of  manners. 
Nor  are  the  manners  of  the  female  sex  to  he  overlooked, 
since  "manners  are  minor  morals,"  as  Dr.  Paley  has  well 
said.  And  whatever  degenerates  or  vulgarizes  good  man- 
ners, is  certainly  to  ho  avoided  by  the  politer  sex.  To  say 
nothing,  however,  of  the  levities  and  frivolities  which  are 
grouped  together  in  most  of  the  flashy  and  trashy  fictions  of 
our  times,  recent  novelists  do  not  inculcate  the  government  of 
the  passions  and  of  the  imagination,  nor  the  old  household 
words  and  ways  of  life,  as  did  Johnson  in  a  former  age,  when 
in  his  romances  he  dissuaded  from  the  desire  of  sudden  wealth, 
which  says:  "Let  the  golden  stream  he  quick  and  violent," 
and  when  he  discoursed  on  '  the  dangerous  prevalence  of  the 
imagination."  Late  novelists  have  little  or  none  of  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  easy  politeness  of  Goldsmith,  who  in  his 
masterly  style  of  description,  forgot  not  the  "good  night"  and 
the  "good  morning"  of  a  happy  home,  in  his  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, adding  also  the  practical  maxim,  as  he  has  always  found 
it  to  be  true  in  good  manners,  "that  where  the  forms  of  polite- 
ness are  neglected,  the  feelings  subside  pretty  soon."  Indeed, 
the  most  popular  writers  of  fiction,  now-a-days,  seem  to  aspire 
to  represent  love  (and  that  is  the  principal  passion  of  their 
works  of  fancy): 

"In  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  nnendeared. 

In  court  amours, 
Mixed  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight,  ball, 
Or  serenade,  which  the  proud  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain.'1 

Can  there  he  any  surprise  or  wonder,  therefore,  that  often 
not  only  the  opera  or  the  theatre,  but  also  the  harlot's  house 
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should  be  the  last  report  and  resull  of  tbc  tempting,  polluted 
manner 8 — uthc  minor  morals"  of  romance?  And,  even 
where  innocent  and  virtuous  manners  are  maintained,  not- 
withstanding the  corrupting  allurements  of  vicious  fiction,  vet 
how  sad  arc  the  traces  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  romance, 
still  left  on  the  mind,  now  so  utterly  unfitted  for  the  sober 
realities  of  life.  Said  an  intelligent  woman  in  the  wilderness 
of  Fiction  to  a  passing  colporteur,  as  she  recalled  to  memory 
fictions  she  had  read  in  her  youth,  w  ithout  stint  or  restraint,-— 
"Novels  are  not  the  books  for  the  woods — ',:<'  the  tears  flowing 
down  her  face,  as  she  spoke  from  her  own  bitter  experience. 
Indeed,  the  unnatural  and  unreal  manners  of  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  romance,  would  be  as  unlikely,  if  imitated  by  the  read- 
ers of  fiction,  to  produce  substantial  happiness  on  earth,  as  the 
paradise  of  Motherhood  would  be,  to  promote  immortal  bliss 
in  heaven! 

4.  Fiction  induces,  Mcewise,  the  depravation  of  morals. 
Many  modern" and  recent  romances  are  decidedly  demoraliz- 
ing in  their  character.  If  their  authors  had  made  the  deprava- 
tion of  female  morals  their  object,  to  be  kept  constantly  in 
view,  they  could  not  seemingly  have  catered  more  effectually 
for  the  moral  corruption  of  woman,  than  they  have  done. 
Rousseau,  for  example,  in  the  preface  to  his  novel,  entitled 
"Elpize,  or  A  Necessary  Life  in  a  Corrupt  State  of  Society,*' — 
says  expressly: 

"The  style  of  my  work  will  offend  people  of  taste,  the  mat- 
ter will  alarm  the  decent,  and  scandalize  women  of  virtue,  but 
as  to  girls  reading  it!  She  who  shall  dare  to  read  a  single 
page  of  it  is  lost  forever  !"f 

Oh!  what  corruption  of  the  otherwise  chaste  minds  of 
daughters,  sisters,  wives — what  depravation  of  woman's 
morals,  even  to  her  fall,  has  sprung  from  the  polluting  fictions 
of  lascivious  romance! 


*  American  Messenger. 

t  Loudon  Quarterly,  April,  1836,  cited  hi  Mor.  Kef.  Adv.,  for  Oct.  15,  1838. 
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siderably  filled  up,  so  much  so  as  to  bury  four  or  five  stone 
steps  that  run  along  the  front  porch. 

The  jail  has  disappeared.  It  was  located  on  the  west  corner 
of  the  court-house  square.  A  brief  description  of  its  archi- 
tecture will  not  be  found  out  of  place.  A  wooden  building 
20x40  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  an  outside  stairway  leading 
up  to  the  narrow  front  door  in  the  second  story.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1S3S  or  '80.  It  was  built  of  oak  timber 
12x12  inches,  notched  together  at  the  corners  and  made  of 
two  thicknesses  with  a  space  of  10  inches  between  filled  with 
broken  stone.  The  inside  wall  of  timber  was  lined  with  two 
inch  plank  having  a  twenty  penny  nail  driven  in  at  every 
square  inch;  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  first  story  being  lined 
with  the  same.  The  jailor  occupied  the  second  story.  Com- 
munication was  held  between  the  two  stories  through  a  trap 
door  and  by  use  of  a  ladder  let  down  through  the  hole.  When 
once  in,  the  prisoner  was  considered  tolerably  safe.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  a  larger  percentage  escapes  from  the  pres- 
ent structure  than  ever  did  from  that  old  log  jail.  We 
removed  this  old  jail  in  the  spring  of  1S57.  We  still  preserve 
the  old  key,  weighing  about  a  pound,  in  our  cabinet,  as  a 
curiosity. 

On  the  west  corner  of  Fourth  and  Mulberry  streets  stands  a 
three-story  brick  building.  The  two  upper  stories  of  the  front 
part  were  built  by  Mr.  Fred  Miller  in  the  year  184S  and  culled 
the  Muscatine  Hotel.  This  was  the  farmers'  tavern  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  stopping  place  for  the  farmer  when  he  brought 
his  produce  to  market.  In  those  days  Bloomington  was  the 
frontier  market  place  of  the  west.  Produce  from  Johnson, 
Linn,  Cedar  and  Benton  counties  found  an  outlet  at  Blooming- 
ton.  When  the  farmer  brought  in  his  load  of  produce  for  40 
or  50  miles,  he  generally  stopped  at  the  first  place,  which  was 
Miller's.  He  gave  them  plenty  to  eat,  but  not  a  particle  of 
style.  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  twenty  or  thirty 
teams  here  at  one  time.    On  one  of  these  occasions  his  large 
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stable  took  fire  and  several  farmers'  horses  were  burned. 
When  the  railroad  began  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  "back 
counties"  this  hotel  was  no  longer  needed. 

Within  the  town  limits  there  were  two  or  three  mills.  The 
iirst  one  built  was  a  water  mill,  owned  by  David  R.  and 
Asberry  O.  Warfield.  It  stood  on  Mad  Creek  about  100  feet 
above  Ninth  street  bridge.  The  dam  was  some  300  feet  above 
the  mill.  This  dam  washed  out  at  least  three  or  lour  times. 
This  mill  sawed  a  considerable  amount  of  lumber.  It  passed 
into  the  Brookes  Brothers'  hands  and  was  run  with  profit  to 
the  owners  until  the  big-  fiood  of  1851,  when  the  dam  washed 
out  so  completely  it  was  never  rebuilt. 

In  the  spring  of  1843  J.  M.  Barlow  erected  a  very  credita- 
ble steam  flouring  mill.  It  stood  on  the  west  corner  of  Second 
and  Sycamore  streets,  where  Clapp's  hardware  store  now 
stands.  This  was  a  great  improvement  to  Bloomington. 
This  mill  had  for  miller,  John  Seely,  well  remembered  by 
many  of  our  citizens,  and  Zephiniah  Washburn,  one  of  Mus- 
catine's early  mayors,  was  fireman.  The  story  of  his  election 
runs  about  this  way:  Politics  did  not  enter  into  the  contest; 
everybody  was  permitted  to  run  just  as  well  as  he  could.  The 
"boys"  got  Zeplrs  name  announced,  and  some  of  the  high- 
toned  society  talked  quite  contemptibly  of  their  candidate. 
But  the  "boys"  went  to  work,  and  Zeph  was  elected.  After 
election  the  boys  went  to  the  mill,  and  taking  him  to  the  har- 
ness shop  they  got  a  lot  of  brushes  and  brushed  him  off. 
They  told  him  that  he  was  Mayor,  and  that  he  must  reflect 
credit  on  the  office. 

On  the  south  side  of  Second  street,  near  where  the  railroad 
water  tank  now  stands,  there  stood  a  steam  saw  mill  which 
was  first  erected  at  Geneva,  three  miles  up  the  river,  and 
removed  to  Bloomington.  It  had  been  operated  by  different 
parties.  John  G.  Deshler  and  John  Yanatta  were  among  the 
early  owners.  John  Yanatta  was  a  large-sized,  heavy-built 
man,  a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  was  well  calcu- 
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"When  lively  woman  Btoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  thai  men  betray, 
What  art  can  Booth  her  melancholy? 
What  tears  can  wash  her  guilt  away?" 

And  still  the  novelist,  the  publisher,  the  bookseller,  the  re- 
viewer recommending  the  vicious  thing  of  fiction-,  as  well  as 
the  seducer,  are  panderers  to  woman's  guilt,  and  partakers  of 
woman's  sin  and  ignominy. 

Yet  the  indulgent  advocate  of  fiction  may  say,  perhaps,  as 
in  the  language  of  an  English  writer, — "Oh!  but  there-is  a 
moral  in  these  things."  No  doubt  of  it.  There  is  a  moral  in 
all  sin  and  wickedness.  There  is  a  moral  everywhere,  and  the 
variest  bungler  cannot  fail  to  see  it.  Bift  is  that  the  reason 
why  our  sons  and  daughters  must  be  corrupted  by  what  is 
notoriously  the  nearest  thing  to  contact  with  absolute  vice — 
namely,  vivid  and  graphic  discriptions  of  it  by  writers  of  un- 
denied  ability.  Did  life  in  London,  or  the  exploits  of  Thorn, 
Jerry  and  Logic,  make  the  youth  of  the  metropolis  more  staid, 
or  inspire  them  with  a  horror  of  dissipation?  Did  the  mem- 
ories of  Cazanora  reclaim  a  rake—the  autobiography  of  David 
Haggart  convert  an  aspiring  pickpocket — or  the  daring  feats 
of  Jack  Shcppard  arrest  one  candidate  for  the  gallows?"* 

5.  Fiction  deadens  the  benevolent  and  religious  suscepti- 
bilities. How  can  any  person  enervated  by  dreams  and  tears 
over  unreal  scenes  of  suffering  as  depicted  in  the  darkest 
shades  of  romance,  have  any  heart  left  to  weep  over  the  real 
woes  of  mortals,  in  lanes  and  hovels,  that  well  might  bathe 
humanity  in  tears.  Besides,  the  excitement  of  the  benevo- 
lent feelings,  for  mere  amusement,  or  for  no  real  cause,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  novelists  or  novel-readers,  by  the  very  force 
of  a  natural  law  of  the  mind,  wastes  and  wears  out  the  finer 
sensibilities,  till  real  distress  has  no  power  to  attract  relief 
from  the  interposition  of  romantic  minds.  And,  as  for  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  the  heart  to  which  the  Bible,  the 
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Sabbath,  sanctuary  of  worship,  and  the  closet  of  devotion 
appeal, — these  are  naturally  repressed  and  deadened,  where 
fictions  are  made  a  person's  pastime.  Jlovv  can  a  person  bealive 
to  the  beauty  of  Divine  truth,  when  shrouded  in  the  drapery 
of  romance!  How  can  an  individual  well  pray  over  a  novel! 
How  can  communion  with  saints,  and  angels,  and  Christ  be 
cultivated  when  the  mind  is  mostly  conversant  with  the  (lis" 
tor  ted,  or  debauched  characters  of  romance! 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

And,  in  this  view,  the  mind  by  its  fictitious  and  romantic 
associations  would  make  "a  hell"  everywhere,  regardless  of 
God  and  man. 

Besides,  many  novel-writers  would  seem  to  take  delight  in 
traducing  "religion  pure  and  nndefilcd,"  by  resorting  to  misera- 
ble caricatures  of  piety  and  Christainity.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  that  prince  of  novelists,  and  who  has  much  to  answer 
for  by  misleading  many  inferior  imitators,  often  introduces 
both  characters  and  sentiment  in  his  fictitious  writing,  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  Ohristain  religion.  While  other  writers, 
far  less  cautious  than  Scott,  seem  to  have  felt  and  written  like 
Voltaire, — saying,  "I  must  and  will  be  read;  and  give  me  six 
witicisms  a  day,  and  I  will  make  head  against  a  religion  which 
it  took  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles  to  establish  in  the  world.'' 
Thus,  too  often,  are  fiction  and  infidelity  closely  allied  in  the 
minds  of  both  writers  and  readers  of  romance. 

6.  Fiction  causes,  also,  insanity.  The  reason  and  all  the 
mental  faculties  sometimes  lose  their  balance  by  the  bewilder- 
ing influence  of  fictitious  literature  over  the  imagination. 
More  than  one  lunatic  asylum,  if  the  register  of  the  causes  of 
madness  are  duly  kept,  will  contain  inmates  brought  there  by 
the  influence  of  tales,  and  novels  and  romance — that  truth- 
less literature  of  this  age.  And  the  wretched  maniac  bereft 
of  reason  and  natural  affection,  is  thus  the  sad  realization  of 
the  terrific  sentence — "She  is  mad."    And  outside  of  the  in- 
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sane  hospital,  more  than  one  female  of  whom  it  mu  t  be  ac- 
knowledged, as  one  father  actually  confessed  that  "excei  ive 
reading"  of  fiction  had  given  "his  daughter  fits  of  insanity/' 
while  several  well-thumbed  columns  of  "Eugene  Sue,'3  or  of 
some  other  similar  authors,  were  on  the  .shelves. 

7.  Fiction  leads  likewise  to  suicide.  The  cases  of  self- 
murder  from  the  mischievous  effects  of  wild  and  extravagant 
romance  are  a  most  startling  comment  upon  the  guilt  of  writ- 
ing, publishing,  selling,  lending  and  reading  fictitious  works, 
which  lure  but  to  destroy.  Take  the  following  instance  from 
the  jV.  Y.  Weekly  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  December  10, 
1851: 

"Melancholy  Suicide. — Elsey  A.  Huxford,  aged  nineteen, 
a  pupil  of  Miss  Wells'  boarding  school  at  Pittsfield,  (.Mass.), 
committed  suicide,  on  Wednesday  night  last,  by  drowning 
herself.  Her  body  was  found  in  the  river  near  Taylor's  Bridge, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  on  Sunday  morning.  She 
left  a  note  addressed  to  one  of  the  teacliers  of  the  school,  in 
which  she  intimates  her  intention  to  commit  suicide,  and  gives 
as  the  cause — want  of  friends,  troubles  and  trials  in  life,  novel 
..reading,  etc."  Such  then  confessedly  is  the  very  climax  of 
deadly  consequences  flowing  from  writing,  printing,  selling 
and  reading  works  of  fiction.  Self-murder,  and  novel-reading 
as  the  cause!  Who  wrote  the  novel  that  did  the  deed  of  death 
by  drowning?  Who  printed  and  published  it?  Who  sold  or 
loaned  it  to  Eisey  A.  Huxford? 

With  what  awful  consequences,  then,  does  death  invest  the 
subject  of  novels  and  novel-reading — nay,  all  fictitious  pub- 
lications, in  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  annual  and 
continual  issues  of  the  secular  press,  multiplied  like  the 
vermin  of  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  her  ancient  plagues,  and  crawl- 
ing into  all  the  houses  of  high  and  the  low.  read  as  are  these 
multiplied  fictions  by  the  great  and  the  small,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country!  According  to  an  average  made  from  the  actual 
issues  for  a  single  month  of  .New  York  City,  of  all  the 
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periodical  printing,  exclusive  <>!'  cheap  pamphlets,  "nearly 
twice  us  much  periodical  printing  in  New  5fork  *  *  *  was  de- 
voted to  fictitious  and  injurious  matter  as  t<>  commerce,  and 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  to  political  and  religious  intelli- 
gence." And,  as  is  the  chief  city,  so  is  the  country,  flooded 
witli  the  putrid  waters  of  corrupt  and  corrupting  literature, 
Carrying  death,  temporal  and  eternal  to  its  devotees,  by  night 
and  by  day. 

With  what  awful  moment,  therefore,  he  it  repeated,  does  this 
putrid  flood  of  fiction  invest  the  life  and  the  death  of  erring 
mortals!  It  was  night,  with  all  nature  thickly  clad  in  sable 
darkness,  as  that  ill-fated  Steamboat  Swallow  struck  on  a 
rocky  islet  in  the  North  river,  and  suddenly  engulfed  in  a 
watery  grave,  two  young  women  among  other  passengers  who 
lost  their  lives.  When  their  lifeless  bodies  were  at  length 
discovered,  one  young  woman  held  in  her  clenched  hand,  with 
the  firm  grasp  of  death,  a  novel!  called  the  "Grumbler!"  The 
other  still  grasped  the  memoir  of  the  pious  Mary  Lundie 
Duncan — a  serious  narrative  of  truth!  Now,  ye  gay  and 
thoughtless  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  grasping  which,  would 
you  choose  to  die — a  novel  of  fiction  or  a  narrative  of  truth? 
Which  do  you  prefer  as  your  favorite  volume But  tell  me  riot 
what  works,  whether  of  fact  or  fiction,  you  would  wish  to  grasp 
in  the  last  struggle  of  death,  as  the  drowning  person  catches 
at  straws;  but  tell  me  what  sort  of  publication  you  have  in 
your  hands,  your  parlors,  your  chambers,  your  studies,  while 
you  live,  and  I  will  predict  how,  without  the  grace  of  a  neglect- 
ed God  and  the  truth  of  a  rejected  Bible  intervene,  you  will 
most'assuredly  die;  since  death  must  soon  come,  "'which  comes 
to  all."  And  after  death  is  the  judgment  and  the  eternal 
state  of  all  the  dead.  Oh!  how  will  all  authors,  and  publish- 
ers, and  sellers,  and  readers  and  reviewers  of  fictitious  and 
injurious  writing  while  on  earth  then  awake  in  the  fell  agonies 
of  everlasting  despair,  with  crimination  and  recrimination  for 
having  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  one  another,  soul  and  body, 
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in  hell!  No  wonder!  that  Hoffman  the  novelist,  when  lying 
paralyzed  in  every  limb  and  muscle, exclaimed, — "life — life 
LIFE-— only,  and  on  any  condition!"*  Surely,  novels  are  not 
the  books  to  die  by,  if  they  are  fraught  with  such  ruinou  con- 
sequences, to  both  soul  and  body.  But  who  shall  describe  the 
spirit  lost  in  eternal  perdition? — 

"Me  miserable!  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair? 
Which  way  is  hell?  myself  am  hellj 
And.  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 
To  which  tin1  hell  L  suiter  seems  a  heaven." 

Such,  indeed  are  some  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  ficti- 
tious publications,  as  faintly  depicted  in  this  short  tract.  Who 
now  is  willing  to  be  accessory  to  this  grievous  and  heinous 
sin  of  fiction,  as  destroying  the  love  of  honest  truth,  as  causing 
dissipation  of  the  mind,  corruption  of  manners,  depravation 
of  morals,  deadening  the  benevolent  and  religious  sensibilities, 
leading  to  self-murder  and  the  eternal  loss  of  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell!  Who  would  be  guilty  of  writing,  printing,  sell- 
ing, reading  or  reviewing  what  tends  to  all  this  misery  inter- 
minable for  profit  or  for  pleasure,  for  pay  or  for  pastime?  Yet 
how  many  minds  and  hands  are  thus  engaged?  Will  it  ever 
be  known?  Yes,  the  judgment  day  will  reveal  the  guilty, 
when  "God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil."  (Prov. 
12:14).  Who  then  will  be  guiltless,  and  not  speechless  rather, 
that  has  been  thus  engaged  in  either  inventing  or  perpetuat- 
ing fictions? 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  these  views,  that  they  are  extreme, 
— that  even  good  people  write  fictions,  and  better  folks  even 
read  them — such  as  old  John  Bun  van  and  his  admirers. 
Since  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  only  an  allegory — not  a  narrative 
of  matters  of  fact;  and  since  even  the  Parables  of  Christ  and 

*  Now  York  Observer,  184:?. 
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the  prophets,  are  only  comparisons,  and  not  real  occurrences. 
Nay,  that  even  some  novels  are  truer  to  nat  ure  than  many 
other  writings  of  higher  pretensions  to  veracity.  In  reply, 
it  is  readily  admitted,  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  the  precious 
from  the  vile,  or  to  distinguish  that  which  inculcate.-  only 
truth,  and  virtue,  and  piety,  as  do  scriptural  Parables,  and  as 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  does  under  allegorical  representa- 
tions, from  that  which  instils  more  or  less  falsity,  immorality 
and  irreligion.  Yet,  discriminate,  all  must  do,  or  else  suffer  the 
bitter  consequences.  In  general,  any  book  or  work  of  any 
writer,  which  discloses  the  least  deviation  from  truth,  or  the 
least  wanton  or  wicked  allusion,  should  be  shunned,  as  one 
would  avoid  poison.    And,  although 

The  flowers  of  eloquence  profusely  poured 
O'er  spotted  vice,  fill  hall' the  lettered  world. 

Yet,  books  enough  remain,  for  a  short  hasty  life.  One  can- 
not read  every  thing.  .Nor  is  it  necessary  to  eat  all  "the 
apples  of  Sodom"  to  learn  that  they  are  bitter.  Nor  are  peo- 
ple born  to  merely  chase  butterflies  and  hunt  for  buttercups, 
like  little  children;  for  death  is  too  near  the  door. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

GOVERNOR  RALPH  P.  LOWE. 

During  the  year  18S3,  two  of  the  early  governors  of  Iowa 
passed  away — Stephen  Hempstead  and  Ralph  P.  Lowe.  The 
last  named  was  the  fourth  in  succession  under  our  State  organi- 
zation, his  predecessors  being  Ansel  Briggs,  Stephen  Hemp- 
stead and  James  W.  Grimes.  All  of  them  were  identified  with 
the  early  political  history  of  the  Territory  and  State.  Gov. 
Lowe  became  a  citizen  of  Iowa  in  ISoS,  and  soon  after  was 
called  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  important  posi- 
tions. In  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  Constitutional 
Convention,  being  elected  from  Muscatine  county.  Afterwards 
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lie  was  District  Attorney,  and  then  District  Judge  in  the  i  i  i  -  - 
Judicial  District.    Ele  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  Oct. 
13,  1857,  and  was  inaugurated  January  14,  1858,  becoming  Uie 
first  Governor  under  our  present  State  Constitution. 

Gov.  Lowe's  competitor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  was  Hon. 
Ben.  M.  Samuels,  of  Dubuque,  a  man  of  brilliant  part-,  and 
a  most  fascinating  public  speaker.  Both  made  a  pretty  thor- 
ough canvass  of  the  State,  and  the  election  resulted  in  a  ma- 
jority of  2,149  for  Lowe. 

After  serving  the  State  as  its  chief  executive,  lie  was  twice 
called  to  serve  in  its  highest  judicial  position.  The  later  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  Washington  City,  where  he  devoted 
a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  prosecution  of  a  claim  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  against  the  Federal  Government,  which  accrued  during 
the  period  of  his  administration  as  Governor.  lie  died  in  that 
city  on  Saturday,  December  22,  1883,  at  the  age  of  TS  years. 
In  an  official  proclamation  announcing  the  sad  event  Gov.  JJu- 
ren  R.  Sherman  said: 

"Ex-Gov.  Lowe  was  a  lover  of  his  country  and  a  dilligent 
and  faithful  servant  of  the  people.  In  the  prime  of  his  life  he 
was  called  to  serve  in  earnest  political  contests,  hut  in  his  old 
age  the  asperities  of  the  past  were  forgotten  and  he  enjoyed  the 
sincere  respect  of  men  of  all  parties — a  tribute  fairly  won  by 
his  sterling  worth  as  a  man.  In  respect  to  his  memory  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  national  flag  be  displayed  at  half  mast 
on  the  State  capitol  and  the  executive  department  be  closed  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral." 

RT.  KEY.  JOHN  McMULLEN, 
Bishop  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  born  at  Ballinahinch,  County 
Down,  Ireland,  March  8,  1833,  but  his  parents  came  to  Canada 
in  1S37,  and  settled  in  Chicago  in  1843.  The  future  bishop 
was  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  College  in  1853;  pursued  a 
theological  course  at  the  Urban  College,  Home,  was  ordained 
in  1S58,  and  appointed  to  St.  Louis  Church,  Chicago,  lie 
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built  churches  at  Blackberry,  Lodi,  ()<■  Kalb  and  Sycamore. 
He  was  successively  President  of  the  (Jni verity  of  St.  Ma 
pastor  of  Wilmington  and  Chicago,  Vicar-General  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  administrator  after  Bishop  Foley's  death.  Lie  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Davenport,  July  25,  1881,  and,  after  a 
brief  but  most  laborious  administration,  died,  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease and  cancer,  July  4,  1883. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

MARRIAGE. 

Thoinas  Jefferson  introduced  by  statute  marriage  into  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  had  always  been  a  religious  rite  by  a  clergy- 
man, as  a  merely  civil  contract,  whereas  it  bad  been  regarded, 
the  world  over,  as  a  religious  ceremony.  In  bis  day,  clergy- 
men of  England  only  could  marry;  and  it  seemed  to  work  a 
hardship  and  a  hindrance  to  have  to  go  a  distance  to  find  a 
minister  of  the  church  of  England.  Following  suite,  in  most 
or  all  of  the  United  States  a  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  or 
judge  can  marry  as  well  as  any  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel. 
And  it  has  become  an  easy  matter  to  be  married. 

Mrs.  Judge  Dillon,  late  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  said  she  should 
not  consider  herself  married  at  all,  without  a  clergyman 
solemnized  the  rite. 

May  not  the  loose  way  of  being  married  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  so  common  now-a-days  be  one  cause  of  the  frequent  di- 
vorce of  couples,  after  a  short  experience  of  matrimonial 
bonds?  The  statute  laws  of  Iowa  make  many  unscriptural 
causes  of  devorce.  Only  two  causes  are  found  in  the  Bible, 
adultery  and  wilful  desertion.  And  the  best  commentators 
maintain  that  neither  party  to  a  divorce  can  again  marry. 
Were  this  the  civil  law  of  our  State,  divorces  would  be  less 
frequent.  In  some  instances,  a  person  has  married  again  the 
very  day  of  divorce,  showing  the  intent  of  separation  by  law 
is  to  marry  another  party. 
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It  is  high  time,  <>ur  marriage  and  divorce  laws  were  revi  ed 
and  restricted  to  the  la*.vs  of  God.  And  any  justice  who  does 
not  call  in  ;i  minister  in  case  of  marrying  a  couple,  ought  riot 
to  be  re-elected  to  office. 

The  writer  has  been  led  to  tliiB  course  of  remark  by  the  mar- 
riage of  a  grand  niece,  Miss  Annie  Morris,  of  Morris,  X. 
Y.,  to  Mr.  0.  P.  Pomeroy,  of  San  Francisco,  on  tlx-  27th  of 
October,  1883,  in  the  Morris  chapel,  near  the  residence  of  her 
parentSj  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock  (noon),  with  six.  brides 
maids,  six  ushers  to  match  and  a  "best  man,"  by  Bishop  Tut- 
tle,  of  Utah,  assisted  by  the  Rector  of  the  Morris  church, 
Gilbertsville  parish.  Well  married  most  certainly,  and  pres- 
ents superbundant  and  magnificent.    Long  live  the  couple. 


THE  DEAD  OF  1883. 

Among  the  distinguished  dead  of  18S3,  we  mention  Ralph 
P.  Lowe,  ex-Governor  of  Iowa, — the  fourth  governor  of  Iowa, 
succeeding  governor  James  W.  Grimes  for  the  short  term.  He 
has  held  several  important  oilices  in.  the  State,  as  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  now  abolished.  In  this 
capacity,  lie  did  much  to  give  form  to  our  school  system  in 
Iowa.  The  writer  started  last  July,  to  call  on  him  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  but,  overcome  with  the  heat,  failed  to  reach  his 
residence. 

,  Among  Iowa  pioneers  who  parted  this  life  during  1SS3, 
was  Timothy  Day,  of  Yan  Buren  county.  He  was  probably 
the  first  man  to  introduce  into  Iowa  the  Short-horn  breed  of 
cattle,  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  its  early  history. 


There  were  452  marriage  licenses  granted  in  Scott  county 
during  1883. — Davenport  Gazette. 
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BY  J.  W.  DONEVAN,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Judge  William  Wirt  Howe,  a  tall,  Blender  but  graceful  attor- 
ney, of  cultivated  manners  and  large  business  practice  in  New 
Orleans,  is  nearly  4S  years  old,  an  erudite  scholar,  a  Jurist  and 
writer  of  State  reputation.  Though  a  pleasing  speaker,  he  re- 
lies more  on  the  law  of  his  cases,  and  a  certain  tact  of  winning 
easy  victories. 

On  the  bench,  his  reported  opinions  rank  as  of  the  best  in 
his  State.  He  has  served  as  Assoeiate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  from  choice  returned  to  a  lucrative  practice. 

In  voice,  style  and  manner,  lie  is  of  real  southern  type  of 
advocates,  courteous  and  considerate  to  others,  firm  and  deter- 
mined in  duty,  his  decorum  and  urbane  bearing  make  many 
friends  and  an  increasing  line  of  large  cases. 

FROM  EX-MAYOR  HENRY. 

Philadelphia,  April  13th,  1883. 
Eev.  S.  S.  Howe,  D.  D.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sir — You  have  kindly  sent  me  three  or  four  numbers 
of  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  and  for  sake  of  pleasant  recollections 
as  well  as  of  the  interesting  contents  of  your  Magazine,  I 
would  become  a  subscriber  thereto,  but  am  now  preparing  for 
a  tour  abroad. 

Permit  me  to  enclose  the  price  of  the  numbers  already  sent, 
and  with  wishes  for  your  success  and  welfare,  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Alex.  Henry. 

Clarke,  the  last  Territorial  Governor  of  Iowa,  was  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  by  birth,  and  a  printer  by  trade.  lie  married  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  .Dodge,  afterward  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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[The  Author  of  tbo  following  Hymn  is  over  eighty  years  old,  Hia  "eye  U 
not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."— Editor.] 

DEDICATORY  HYMN. 

For  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort  Dodge,  Joica, 
October  9th,  188L 

BY  ELDER  WOOLSEY  WELLES. 

1  O  Lord,  how  great  and  good  Thou  art; 
How  loving,  strong  and  wise; 
"Portion  and  strength"  of  every  heart, 
That  on  Thy  love  relies. 

2  The  will  and  power  this  house  to  raise 
Were  both  bestowed  by  Thee; 
Receive,  O  Lord,  our  grateful  praise, 
Accept  our  offering  free. 

3  O  may  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  Lord, 
Brood  ever  o'er  this  place 
Erected  to  proclaim  Thy  word, 
Salvation  all  by  grace. 

4  O,  let  our  children's  children  here 
The  Gospel's  call  receive; 

With  penitence  and  Godly  fear 
May  they  in  Christ  believe. 

5  And  when  before  Thy  great  white  throne 
All  tribes  and  tongues  shall  stand, 

O  grant  that  each  and  every  one 
Be  found  at  Thy  right  hand. 

G    Our  ransomed  souls  shall  then  prolong, 
Before  the  great  I  AM, 
That  heavenly,  wondrous,  glorious  song 
Of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 


> 
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COLFAX  HOUSE. 


Colfax  is  now  adorned  with  the  best  Hotel  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  this  side  ot*  the  Kooky  Mountians.  It  stands  near  the  old  Spring,  on 
an  elevated  bluff  overlooking  the  Chic-aqua-  river  and  valley.  It  contains 
over  one  hundred  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  all  classes  resorting  to  the 
Springs  for  medical  aid  or  pleasurable  resort  and  pastime.  Prices  according 
to  character  of  rooms — parlors  and  dormitories  for  the  rich,  and  very  econom- 
ical rooms  for  poor  invalids;  so  that  "the  rich  and  poor  meet  together — the 
Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all."  Great  improvements,  and  possibly  a  Boule- 
vard to  the  main  village  will  follow.  A  railway  raises  folks  and  baggage  from 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  below. 

This  splendid  Hotel  will  be  opened  in  May  or  June,  with  its  turrets  and 
streamers,  servants  and  attendants  all  astir,  with  popular  breeze  to  favor 
this  enterprise.  All  under  the  Superindendent,  TTon.  Ezekiel  Clarke,  whose 
interest  and  intelligence  in  such  buildings  of  superior  order  will  insure  all 
manner  of  accommodations  and  adornment.    Ho  for  Colfax  Springs  Station ! 


The  portrait  of  the  great  chief,  Keokuk,  in  this  issue  of  The  Annals,  is 
from  an  original  daguerreotype  of  the  Chief,  taken  in  St.  Louis  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  We  are  indebted  to  the  author  and  publishers  of  the 
"  Red  Men  of  Iowa  "  for  its  use  in  this  issue. 
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IOWA  AND  ANDERSONVILLE. 

[By  Hon.  B.  F.  (lun,  in  Iowa  State  Register.] 

_  JN  passing  through  Georgia  I  had  determined  to  visit  the 
mm  once  0DSClire  little  village  that  in  1864  suddenly  ac- 
£g||a_quircd  a  notoriety  that  will  live  —  associated  with  all 
*s  mos^  horrible  in  the  world's  records  of  ''man's 
7t  inhumanity  to  man" — as  long  as  time  lasts.  Supposing 
*i  that  a  place  so  notorious  as  Andersonville  could  be  easily 
?  found,  I  had  never  looked  for  it  on  the  map  of  Georgia 
|  until  I  started  out  from  Selma,  Alabama,  to  find  it.  I  then 
discovered  to  my  surprise  that  the  "reconstructed"  Southern 
gentlemen  feign  to  know  nothing  of  Andersonville.  They 
utterly  ignore  its  existence  and  assure  you  that  its  alleged 
horrors  arc  Republican  lies.  I  determined  to  give  it  such  a 
personal  investigation  as  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  since 
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its  occupancy  was  possible.  Andersonvil/e  is  wt  to  he  found 
cm.  any  map  in  the  South,  I  procured  and  carefully  Bearchc  !. 
not  only  tho  railroad  maps,  but  all  Others  to  be  found  at 
bookstores,  and  on  none  -not  oven  in  the  railroad  guid 
can  this  place  be  discovered,  although  it  is  a  station  on  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Georgia.  Some  told  me  it  was  on  the  line 
between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  in  Anderson  county; 
others  said  there  was  no  such  place.  But  while  staying  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  I  met  Henry  Booth,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Ft.  Dodge,  and  during  the  war  a  member  of  the 
Thirty-Second  Iowa  Volunteers.  He  told  me  where  to  find 
Andcrsonville.  It  is  a  small  station  sixty  miles  south  of 
Macon,  in  southern  Georgia,  and  its  name  is  now  given  out 
as  Anderson.  The  "ville"  has  been  dropped  in  order  to 
better  disguise  the  spot  that  has  become  a  synonym  for  more 
fiendish  barbarity,  and  cold-blooded  cowardly  cruelty,  than 
was  ever  before  perpetrated  by  a  people  professing  civiliza- 
tion since  the  days  of  the  thumb-screw,  the  rack  and  the 
faggot.  Hidden  in  a  swamp,  half  a  mile  eastward  from  the 
station,  surrounded  by  a  dense  undergrowth  of  young  pines, 
blackberry  bushes  and  weeds,  lies  the  twenty-seven  acres  of 
ground  whose  sandy  slopes,  twenty  years  ago,  bore  on  their 
scorched  sides  more  of  human  misery,  despair,  and  death,  in 
its  most  cruel  forms  than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history 
polluted  so  small  a  field  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  was 
originally  covered  with  a  heavy  pine  forest. 

Early  in  18G4  when  the  Union  armies  under  Grant  and 
Sherman  were  steadily  fighting  their  wTay  into  the  heart  of 
the  confederacy,  the  rebel  government  ordered  the  removal 
of  all  Union  prisoners  farther  south,  and  Southern  Georgia 
seeming  to  be  most  remote  from  the  Federal  armies,  and 
most  secure  from  invasion,  was  chosen  as  the  safest  place  in 
which  to  confine  the  Union  prisoners.  No  more  desolate,  out 
of  the  way  spot  could  probably  at  that  time  have  been  found 
on  a  line  of  railroad  than  the  dense  forests  in  the  midst  of 
swamps  that  surrounded  Andcrsonville  station.  Slaves  were 
pressed  into  the  Confederate  service  to  cut  down  the  tree-, 
hew  the  logs  and  erect  the  stockade  walls.    The  inside  row 
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of  palisades  was  eighteen  feet  high  above  the  surface,  the 
timbers  of  whirl)  it  was  made  were  firmly  planted  In  a  trench 
five  loci  deep.    Within  this  inclosurc  was 

THE  DEAD  LINE, 

seventeen  feel  inside  of  the  stockade.  It  was  made  by 
driving  posts  into  the  ground  projecting  about  four  feel,  and 
upon  the  to})  of  these  were  nailed  two  by  four  scantling.  Any 
prisoner  stepping  or  reaching. over  this  line  was  shot  dead  by 
the  guards  who  were  stationed  in  sentry  boxes  erected  thirty 
yards  apart  on  the  inside  palisades.  This  left  less  than  seven- 
teen acres  of  ground  including  a.  wide  swamp  stretching  hack 
on  either  side  of  Sweetwater  creek,  which  runs  through  the 
stockade  Iron)  west  to  east.  On  the  outside  of  the  main 
inclosurc  was  a  second  wall  of  palisades,  one  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  first,  or  inner  row.  Still  beyond  and  outside 
of  this,  seventy  feet  further,  was  the  outer  wall  of  the  stock- 
ade, twelve  feet  in  height.  These  lines  were  erected  for 
offense  and  defense.  If  at  any  time  the  prisoners  should 
attack  and  carry  the  first  line,  the  second  and  third  would  he 
almost  as  formidable.  The  outer  line  was  intended  for  de- 
fense from  attacks  by  the  Union  army,  and  would  shelter  the 
guards— 3,000  in  number.  On  the  four  angles  of  the  stock- 
ade were  erected  the  most  formidable  earthwork  forts  that 
I  have  seen  anywhere  in  the  South.  The  height  from  the 
ditches  to  the  summit,  almost  perpendicular,  must  be  fuily 
eighteen  feet.  On  these  earthworks  cannon  commanded 
every  part  of  the  stockade,  inside  and  out,  so  that  an  attack 
from  either  the  prisoners  or  their  rescuers  would  have  met 
with  a  terrible  artilley  lire.  A  line  of  rifle  pits  was  dug  out- 
side of  the  stockade  Avails  for  the  use  of  infantry.  The 
stockade  was  originally  intended  to  hold  10,000  prisoners, 
and  then  enclosed  seventeen  acres.  The  creek,  with  its  wide, 
swampy  margin,  and  the  dead  line  cut  out  at  least  seven 
acres,  leaving  not.  more  than  ten  upon  which  men  could  live. 
On  this  ground  they  were  crowded  in  until  it  finally  became 
packed  with  human  beings  like  a  stock  yard  filled  with  cattle. 

The  following  is  a  diagram  of  the  Andersonville  prison 
and  its  surroundings,  as  it  appeared  in  1864; 
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When  the  first  five  hundred  prisoners  were  incarcerated 
inside  of  the  stockade  walls  in  February,  1864,  they  found 
sonic  poles  that  had  been  left,  and  with  these  and  briars, 
vines,  and  tufts  of  pine  leaves,  they  managed  to  erect  rude 
huts  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  sun,  dew  and  rain.  But 
as  more  unfortunates  were  added  week  hy  week,  not  a  stick 
was  left  for  the  new  arrivals.  Early  in  March  the  spring 
rains  began.    An  inmate  of  the  pen  says: 

"For  dreary  hours  that  lengthened  into  weary  days  and  nights,  and 
these  again  into  never  ending  weeks,  the  driving,  drenching  floods 'of 
rain  poured  down  upon  the  sodden  earth,  searching  the  very  marrow  of 
the  5,000  houseless,  unsheltered  men  against  whose  chilled  bodies 
it. beat  with  pitiless  monotony,  and  soaked  the  sand  banks  upon  which 
we  lay  until  they  were  like  huge  sponges  tilled  with  ice  water.  An 
hour  of  sunshine  would  be  followed  by  a  day  of  steady  pelting  rain 
drops.  The  condition  of  most  of  the  soldiers  who  had  no  shelter  was 
pitiable  beyond  description.  They  sat  or  lay  on  the  hillsides  all  da)' 
and  night  and  took  the  pelting  of  the  cold  rain  with  such  gloomy  com- 
posure as  soldiers  learn  to  muster.  One  can  brace  up  against  the  cold 
winds,  but  the  pelting  of  an  all  day  and  all  night  chilling  rain  seems  to 
penetrate  to  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones." 

No  wood  was  furnished  the  famishing  prisoners  by  the 
brutal  officers,  although  there  were  dense  forests  in  every 
direction  around  them,  and  with  it  they  could  have  provided 
fires  and  huts  for  shelter.  The  only  wTay  to  obtain  any  wras 
to  bribe  the  guards  with  such  trinkets  as  the  prisoners  had 
about  them  to  bring  in  some  sticks  on  their  backs.  The  lives 
of  the  thousands  who  perished  from  disease  brought  on 
largely  by  exposure  to  rain,  cold  and  heat,  could  have  been 
saved  if  their  brutal  prison-keepers  had  simply  permitted 
the  prisoners  to  go  out  on  parole  and  bring  in  wood. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  March  was  -i,603,  of  whom 
283  died,  chietly  from  exposure.  During  the  month  of  April 
576  more  died,  an  average  of  nineteen  a  day.  It  became  a 
part  of  the  regular  routine  now  to  take  a  walk  around  past  the 
gates  and  count  the  dead  of  the  night  before.  The  clothes  of 
the  dead  were  carefully  preserved  to  cover  the  living,  who 
were  nearly  naked.  The  hands  of  the  dead  were  crossed 
upon  their  breast,  and  a  slip  of  paper  containing  the  name, 
company  and  regiment  pinned  to  the  corpse.    The  lips  and 
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nostrils  of  the  dead  were  distorted  with  pain  und  buns 
Millions  of  lice  swarmed  ovor  the  waited  dirt  begrimed 
bodies.  The  suffering  of  the  sick  from  these  ravenous  vermin 
was  pitiable  boyond  expression.  The  hot  sand  in  May 
swarmed  with  lieu;  that  crawled  up  on  the  crowded  prisoners 
like  troops  of  ants  swarming  upon  trees.  A  hospital  I  in  name  | 
was  set  apart  for  the  sick  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
stockade,  a  few  tents  were  pitched,  with  pine  leaves  for  beds. 
But  there  was  no  change  of  tilth}'  clothing,  no  nutritious  food, 
no  nursing  or  suitable  remedies  for  the  sick  and  dying/ 

Here,  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  the  poor  sick  and  dying 
boys  and  men  crouched  on  the  hot  sand,  with  a  tropical  sun 
beating  down  on  their  blistering  heads  and  bodies,  with  the 
mercury  often  ranging  above  1 J  0  in  the  shade.  Here, 
without  dishes  of  an}'  kind  to  hold  their  scant  supply  of 
unbolted  corn  cake  and  salted  pork,  these  helpless  prisoners 
were  packed  day  and  night,  with  no  water  but  that  from  the 
creek  which  had  first  received  into  its  death  current  the  tilth 
from  a  camp  of  3,000  Confederate  guards  stationed  higher  up 
on  the  south  bank,  near  the  town.  Disease  in  its  most 
hideous  forms  preyed  upon  the  crowded  thousands,  and  the 
stench  arising  from  the  accumulating  filth,  festering  in  the 
burning  sun,  spread  pestilence  among  them  on  every  side. 
In  their  grim  despair,  those  who  were  able,  dug  holes  in  the 
ground  and  burrowed  in  them  like  wild  beasts.  Others,  with 
a  few  tin  cups  and  pieces  of  tin  plates,  bought  of  the  guards, 
dug  wells  in  a  vain  search  for  pure  water.  The  dirt  was 
drawn  up  in  old  boots,  and  wells  were  sunk  in  this  manner 
to  the  depth  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  feet,  but  little  water 
was  found  however  after  this  toilsome  work  was  done. 

At  this  time  the  official  records  show  that  seventy-six  per 
cent  of  those  carried  to  the  hospital  died.  By  the  end  of  May 
there  were  18,4:54  prisoners  in  the  stockade.  The  18,454 
men  were  cooped  up  on  less  than  thirteen  acres  of  dry 
ground.  The  weather  grew  hotter,  and  the  swamp  that  ran 
through  the  pen  became  horrible  beyond  description.  In  its 
slimy  ooze,  which  was  the  drainage  for  a  population  larger 
than  Cedar  Ivapids  has,  swarmed  billions  of  maggots.  The 
stench  from  this  sink  of  corruption  was  stilling  and  deadly. 
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H0RR0K8  UPON  HORRORS. 

All  of  the  water  that  tlie  prisoners  had  to  use  for  drinking 
or  cooking  (except  a  little  obtained  by  t  hose  who  bad  dug 
wells)  was  taken  from  this  creek  that  flowed  through  the  low, 
swampy  valley  that  was  the  only  drainage  of  the  two  camps 
of  guards  and  prisoners,  numbering  more  than  20,000  per- 
sons. Jn  their  desperation  the  famishing  prisoners  would 
gather  at  the  dead  line,  where  it  crossed  the  creek  as  it  enter- 
ed the  stockade  on  the  west  side,  and  reach  up  stream  to  get 
water  before  it  flowed  into  the  filthy  swamp  hclow.  John 
McElroy,  a  private  of  Company  L  of  the  16th  Illinois  Cav- 
alry, who  has  written  a  history  of  Andersonville's  horrors,  as 
he  saw  and  experienced  them,  sa}'s  of  these  days:  u  I  hazard 
nothing  in  saying,  that  for  weeks  and  weeks,  at  least  one 
man  a  day  was  shot  here  by  the  murderous  guards  while 
reaching  near  the  dead  line  for  purer  water.  A  gun  would 
crack  —  looking  up  we  would  see  still  smoking  the  muzzle 
of  the  musket  in  the  hands  of  the  guard,  while  a  piercing 
shriek  from  the  victim,  floundering  in  the  creek  in  the 
agony  of  death,  told  the  story  of  his  fate." 

The  number  of  deaths  in  May  had  increased  to  708. 

STARVATION,  DISEASE,  AND  DEATH. 

As  the  summer  advanced  the  heat  became  intolerable  in 
this  latitude,  where  no  southern  man  pretends  to  work,  or 
even  expose  himself  to  the  sun  during  midday.  Yet  here 
were  cooped  up  like  hogs  in  a  pen,  more  than  18,000  northern 
soldiers  whose  only  crime  was  loyalty  to  their  government, 
and  a  patriotic  desire  to  save  it  from  destruction  by  armed 
foes.  These  men  were  from  the  best  families  in  our  country; 
the  fortunes  of  war  had  made  them  the  prisoners  of  men  who 
claimed  to  be  civilized,  but  at  whose  hands  helpless  captives 
were  subjected  to  fiendish,  malignant  tortures  that  would 
have  disgraced  cannibals  and  the  most  barbarous  of  the  sav- 
age tribes  of  Africa.  The  food  furnished  the  prisoners,  for 
each  man  a  clay,  was  a  cake  of  corn  bread  half  the  size  of  a 
brick,  made  of  unbolted  meal,  and  part  of  the  time  a  small 
slice  of  salt  pork;  once  in  a  while  a  few  beans  were  dealt  out, 
but  no  vegetables,  salt,  vinegar,  or  any  other  kind  of  green 
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food,  except,  on  rare  occasions.     The  hulls  of  the  meal  being 

coarse  and  harsh  brought  <>n  every  specie,  of  bowel  I 
plaints,  which,  with  scurvy  and  hospital  gangrene,  carrie 
in  A%s-  than  n<  ven  months  9^79  of the  pri&oni  vs  to  their  grctwe< , 
or  more  men  than  were  lost  by  death  from  all  causes  by  the 

British  army  during  the  Crimean  war.   The  heartless  old 
fiend  Gen,  John  11.  Winder,  who  was  the  willing  tool  of  the 
Rebel  Government  in  its  barbarous  policy  of  disabling  by 
disease  and  murdering  by  starvation  its  helpless  captives,  was 
11  renegade  from   Baltimore,  Md.,   who   had  secured  the 
appointment  of  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners  through  the 
influence  of  his  friend,  Jeff.  Davis.    His  pedigree  well  titled 
him  for  his  malignant,  cruel  work.    He  was  the  cowardly  son 
of  the  craven  Gen.  W.  H.  Winder,  w  ho  lied  with  his  militia 
from  the  battlefield  at  Bladensburg  like  whipped  curs,  and 
left  defenseless  the  National  Capital  to  be  captured  and 
burned  by  the  British  army  in  1814.    It  was  the  son  of  this 
poltroon,  a  soured,  sniveling,  white-haired  old  renegade  of 
the  Government  that  educated  him,  that  in  August,  1864, 
boasted  that  "he  could  point  to  more  killed  and  disabled 
Yankees  at  Andersonville,  than  General  Lee  had  destroyed 
with  twenty  of  his  best  regiments  in  the  field.  For,"  says  he, 
"look  at  our  3,081  new  graves  made  in  one  month  over  in 
the  cemetery  beyond  the  stockade.    Every  one  has  a  dead 
Yankee  soldier  in  it."    Henri  Wirz,  a  Swiss  doctor,  was  his 
equally  cruel  and  cowardly  subordinate   who   had  direct 
charge  of  the  stockade.    He  had  an  educated  and  refined 
wife,  and  three  daughters,  aged  at  that  time  respectively 
thirteen,  fifteen  and  eighteen  years.    They  lived  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Harrison,  in  which  I  am  stay- 
ing, and  the  room  in  which  I  am  now  writing  was  AYirz's 
office  for  several  months.    Here,  within  160  rods  of  the  most 
cruel  tortures — prolonged  through  ten  months — ever  inflicted 
by  any  human  beings  upon  their  fellow  men,  this  heartless 
foreigner  lived  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  indescribable  horrors  daily  loading  the  air  in  their 
hearing  with  cries,  groans  and  supplications  of  dying  soldiers 
that  made  up  a  hell  on  earth  more  hideous  than  Milton  ever 
described,  or  even  Dante  pictured. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  a  distinguished  Confederate  surgeon  of 
Augusta,  Georgia,  made  :i  visit  to  the  stockade  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  in  his  report  gives  the  following  statement  ! 

"In  Juno  Micro  were  22,291,  in  July  20,030,  and  in  August  32,899 
prisoners  confined  in  the  stockade.  No  shade  tree  was  Left  in  the  entire 
inclosure.  But  many  of  the  Federal  prisoners  had  ingeniously  con- 
structed huts  and  caves  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  rain,  sun  and 
night  damps.  The  stench  arising  from  this  dense  population  crowded 
together  here,  performing  all  the  duties  of  life,  was  horrible  in  the 
extreme.  The  accommodations  for  the  sick  were  so  defective,  and  the 
condition  of  the  others  so  pitiable  that  from  February  24th  to  Septem- 
ber 21st  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  died,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  number  in  the  stockade.  There  were  nearly  5,000 
prisoners  seriously  ill,  and  the  deaths  exceeded  one  hundred  per  day. 
Large  numbers  were  walking  about  who  were  not  reported  sick,  who 
were  suffering  from  severe  and  incurable  diarrhea  and  scurvy.  I  visited 
2,000  sick  lying  under  some  long  sheds.  Only  one  medical  officer  was 
in  attendance — whereas  at  least  twenty  should  have  been  employed. 
From  the  crowded  condition,  bad  diet,  unbearable  filth,  dejected 
appearance  of  the  prisoners,  their  systems  had  became  so  disordered 
that  the  slightest  abrasion  of  the  skin  from  heat  of  the  sun  or  even  a 
mosquito  bite,  they  took  on  rapid  and  frightful  ulceration  and  gangrene. 
The  continuous  use  of  salt  meats,  imperfectly  cured,  and  their  total  de- 
privation of  vegetables  and  fruit,  caused  the  scurvy.  The  sick  were 
lying  Upon  the  bare  floors  of  open  sheds,  without  even  straw  to  rest 
upon.  These  haggard,  dejected,  living  skeletons,  crying  for  medical  aid 
and  food,  and  the  ghastly  corpses  with  glazed  eyeballs,  staring  up  into 
vacant  space,  with  flies  swarming  down  their  open  mouths  and  over 
their  rags  infested  with  swarms  of  lice  and  maggots,  as  they  lay  among 
the  sick  and  dying — formed  a  picture  of  helpless,  hopeless  misery, 
impossible  for  words  to  portray.  Millions  of  Hies  swarmed  over  every- 
thing and  covered  the  faces  of  the  sick  patients,  and  crowded  down 
their  open  mouths,  depositing  their  maggots  in  the  gangrenous  wounds 
of  the  living  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  dead.  These  abuses  were  due  to 
the  total  absence  of  any  system  or  any  sanitary  regulations.  When  a 
patient  died,  he  was  laid  in  front  of  his  tent  if  he  had  one,  and  often  re- 
mained there  for  hours." 

But  enough  of  these  horrors;  I  only  record  them  to  show 
from  Confederate  authority  what  the  Andersonville  martyrs 
endured.  The  young  generation  grown  up  since  the  war, 
should  know  what  was  suffered  in  this  prison  yard  by  just  as 
tenderly  reared  young  men  as  they  are  themselves  to-day. 
Of  the  tt2,(">S0  prisoners  thrust  into  this  infamous  pen,  12,853 
were  carried  out  to  their  graves  within  one  year.  10,9S2 
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died  between  the  27th  day  of  February,  1864,  and  the  20th 
of  October  of  that  year,  or  in  less  than  eighl  months,  being 
lit  the  rate  of  over  L,372  a  month,  or  more  than  an  averaj 
45  per  day,  or  two  each  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

Reports  were  made  each  day  by  the  Confederate  surgeons 
in  charge,  of  the  appaling  suffering  and  mortality,  but  the 
Rebel  government  never  raised  a  hand  or  uttered  :i  word  to 
check  the  horrid  work  of  Winder  and  Wirz.  It  seemed  to 
approve  of  this  fiendish  method  of  destroying  Union  soldier.-. 

As  I  stand  here  to-day  on  the  south  slope  of  the  old 
inclosure,  where  every  grain  of  sand  has  been  ground  into 
the  earth  by  the  agonized  tread  of  martyrs,  who  twenty  years 
ago  were  undergoing  the  slow  tortures  inflicted  by  human 
fiends,  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  thousands  whose  white 
headstones  glisten  like  snow  flakes  over  in  yonder  cemetery, 
against  ever  applying  the  word  "chivalry"  to  the  authors 
of  such  a  load  of  crime  as  must  rest  for  all  coming  ages  on 
the  rebel  leaders  who  were  responsible  for  Andcrsonville. 

During  any  month  of  that  }rear,  in  which  these  inhuman 
cruelties  were  perpetrated,  Jeff.  Davis,  Gen.  Lee,  or  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  or  the  monster  Winder,  could  have  stop- 
ped these  horrid  tortures  and  lingering  deaths.  But  no  word 
was  spoken;  no  hand  of  mercy  was  ever  raised  by  these  self- 
styled  scions  of  Southern  chivalry,  and  for  their  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crimes  that  will  for  all  ages  make  humanity 
shudder,  let  history  brand  on  their  seared  and  heartless  souls 
the  damning  infamy  of  Andersonville  horrors. 

THE  HEROIC  MARTYRS 

who  endured  these  tortures  until  death  came  to  their  relief, 
and  the  maimed  and  diseased  survivors  who  must  carry  the 
scars  of  their  sufferings  to  their  graves,  here  displayed  a 
lofty  patriotism  that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  age  of 
the  world.  All  through  these  terrible  sufferings,  where  death 
wrould  have  been  a  relief,  Confederate  emissaries  prowled 
around  the  stockade  trying  to  persuade  the  thousands  ot 
mechanics  among  the  prisoners  to  accept  paroles  and  go  to 
work  at  their  trades  for  the  benefit  of  the  Confederacy  that 
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was  slowly  dying  for  waul  of  skilled  laborers.  The  machinists 
among  the  prisoners  alone  could  have  done  far  more  to  sustain 
its  crumbling  walls  by  their  skill  in  its  shops,  than  a  lull 
company  of  soldiers  could  havo  done  to  overturn  it  and  yet 
their  enduring  patriotism  that  never  wavered,  scorned  the  o 
tempting  offers  of  release  from  worse  than  Indian  torture. 
A  witness  to  these  persistent  solicitations  says  that  the  com- 
mon reply  of  our  loyal  sufferers  was,  uNo,  sir!  We  will 
stay  in  here  till  we  rot;  and  the  maggots  carry  us  out  through 
the  cracks  of  your  d — d  old  stockade  before  we  will  raise,  a 
finger  to  help  your  infernal  old  Confederacy."  And  thus  they 
lived  and  died,  these  heroes  who  are  to-day  forgotten  hy  the 
millions  of  thrift}'  Northern  people  who  are  absorbed  in  their 
business  and  pleasures,  in  happy  homes,  surrounded  by  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  army 
twenty  years  ago  sacrificed,  even  with  their  lives,  amid  all 
the  horrors  of  the  war  and  prisons,  to  preserve  for  their 
countrymen.  No  more  sublime  martyrdom  was  ever  endured 
for  conscience  sake,  or  religious  freedom,  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  than  that  which  tilled  with  tortured  victims  the 
12,853  graves  dug  in  the  Georgia  sands  of  the 

ANDERSON VILLE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Here  to-day  as  1  walk  among  the  well  kept  streets  of  this 
great  city  of  the  martyred  dead,  with  a  soft  breeze  from  the 
gulf  wafting  the  perfume  of  the  wild  flowers  from  beyond  the 
old  stockade,  tropical  birds  are  singing  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  the  sighing  winds  as  they  come  ladened  with  the 
odor  of  the  pines,  are  the  only  sounds  that  break  the  solitude 
of  this  wild  and  wierd  encampment  of  departed  spirits. 
Here  all  around  me  I  read  the  names  of  heroes  and  martyrs 
on  the  white  marble  headstones  that  will  never  be  seen  by 
the  surviving  friends  of  the  dead  who  sleep  beneath  them. 
On  an  iron  tablet  erected  by  a  grateful  Government  is  in- 
scribed these  words: 

Rest  on  embalmed  and  sainted  dead, 

Pear  as  the  blood  ye  gave, 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  off  your  grave. 
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The  whole  number  of  graves  in  the  cemetery  is  13,701,  of 
these  12,771)  have  names  on  the  headstones,  while  but  922  are 
unknown  graves.  Of  the  dead  buried  hero  12,853  were 
victims  of  the  Andcrsonville  stockade,  while  S  IS  were  brought 
here  from  adjaoent  localities  and  laid  in  the  National  Cemc 
tery.  The  first  victim  of  Andcrsonville  was  Jacob  Swarner, 
of  New  York,  who  died  Feb.  27,  1864.  His  headstone  i.^ 
marked  No.  1  and  his  grave  is  the  first  of  the  long  row  which 
begins  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  cemetery.  The  last 
victim  lingered  here  until  Nov.  30,  JS05,  and  his  headstone  is 
numbered  12,853  and  is  the  last  of  the  long  rows  of  graves  of 
the  stockade  martyrs.  His  name  was  John  King  and  he  too 
was  from  New  York. 

Here  in  this  silent  city  of  the  dead,  on  a  little  white 
marble  slab,  is  the  only  record  that  tells  the  soldier's  fate. 

iowa's  share  of  the  graves. 

Knowing  that  few  from  their  own  State  would  ever  visit 
ibis  secluded  spot  I  liave  through  the  kindness  of  J.  M. 
Bryant,  Superintendent,  procured  a  complete  roll  of  the  Iowa 
soldiers  who  perished  at  Andersonville,  and  are  here  buried 
in  the  National  Cemetery,  that  their  names  may  go  out  in  the 
Register  to  the  thousands  of  homes  all  over  our  fair  State, 
and  again  revive  the  memory  of  those  wdio  so  bravely  suf- 
fered and  nobly  died  for  us — twenty  years  ago.  Serenely 
they  sleep  beneath  the  pines  of  Georgia.  For  twenty  years 
the  silence  of  desolation  has  brooded  over  the 

OLD  STOCKADE, 

where  they  perished.  The  Southern  Confederacy,  Winder, 
and  Wirz  have  met  their  doom  in  death  and  lasting  infamy 
that  will  for  all  times  associate  the  atrocious  crimes  at  Ander- 
sonville with  their  memory.  Let  them  rot  in  the  grave  with 
human  slavery,  whose  barbarous  code  inspired  such  fiendish 
horrors.  But  on  the  scroll  of  fame  let  these  names  be  in- 
scribed, who  for  all  coming  time  will  make  an  honorable  page 
in  the  history  of 

iowa's  martyred  soldiers. 

107    Henry  M.  Collins,  sergeant,  Company  G,  4th  Infantry. 
257    John  Moon,  private,  Company  11,  39th  Infantry. 
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202  William  II.  En nes,  private,  Company  B,  4th  Infantry. 

307  Emanuel  Myers,  j  >i  i  \  ; Lt  t Company  G,  5th  Infantry. 

328  Wra,  Chenowith,  privato,  Company  K,  4th  Infantry. 

450  James  Moon,  private,  Company  H,  39th  Infantry. 

451  John  0.  Stout,  private,  Company  A,  5th  Infantry. 

509  John  l*.  Shuflleton,  private,;Company  II,  5th  Infantry. 

G41  Norman  Seeley,  private,  Company  B,  9th  Infantry. 

750  Leonard  Game,  private,  Company  C,  6th  Infantry. 

802  Andrew  Heller,  privato,  Company  J),  5th  Infantry. 

892  Chas.  M.  Lambert,  corporal,  Company  H,  30th  Infantry. 

1192  James  McMullen,  private,  Company  C,  4th  Infantry. 

1293  Christian  P.  Partsche,  private,  Company  K,  5th  Infantry. 

1310  James  Tormey,  private,  Company  K,  10th  Infantry. 

1317  Francis  M.  Miller,  private,  Company  II,  5th  Infantry. 

1472  VVm.  T.  McCammon,  private,  Company  A,  4th  Infantry. 

1484  Jacob  Gender,  private,  Campany  I,  5th  Infantry. 

1074  Omar  K.  Whitman,  corporal,  Company  E,  5th  Infantry. 

1790  Charles  Ryan,  private,  Company  G,  5th  Infantry. 

1797  Frank  Moore,  private,  Company  G,  5th  Infantry. 

1810  Isaac  B.  Hurley,  private,  Company  II,  8th  Infantry. 

1820  John  Richardson,  private,  Company  I,  2d  Infantry. 

1951  Klias  Ratlilf,  private,  Company  I,  4th  Infantry. 

1972  Johann  Peterson,  private,  Company  E,  20th  Infantry. 

1981  Win.  Tippery,  private,  Company  K,  5th  Infantry. 

2027  Asahel  P.  McAllister,  private,  Company  C,  14th  Infantry. 

2101  Franklin  Wells,  sergeant,  Company  I,  5th  Infantry. 

2108  Robert  J.  II.  Huffman,  private,  Company  II,  5th  Infantry. 

2213  Andrew  R.  Whitenack,  corporal,  Company  K,  9th  Infantry. 

2703  Thomas  M.  Davis,  private,  Company  E,  3d  Infantry. 

2712  Robert  T.  Smith,  corporal,  Company  H,  10th  Infantry. 

2845  Jasper  N.  Stattler,  private,  Company  Iv,  30th  Infantry. 

2809  Leroy  Palmer,  private,  Company  I),  9th  Infantry. 

3000  Matthew  T.  Sparks,  private,  Company  K,  5th  Infantry. 

3204  Harmon  Kolenbranden,  private,  Company  H,  17th  Infantry. 

3423  John  W.  McNeil,  private,  Company  I,  4th  Infantry. 

3500  F.  Kesler,  private,  Company  B,  4th  Infantry. 

3017  John  O.  Clark,  sergeant,  Company  H,  31st  Infantry. 

3705  Job  M.  Field,  private,  Company  K,  5th  Cavalry. 

3980  Martin  Thompson,  private,  Company  G,  5th  Infantry. 

4178  Samuel  Sutton,  private,  Company  H,  5th  Cavalry. 

4200  John  Davis,  private,  Company  D,  15th  Infantry. 

4221  Alfred  C.  Barnes,  private,  Company  II,  15th  Infantry. 

4401  Courtlin  Jones,  private,  Company  B,  4th  Infantry. 

4503  Scth  Farnsworth,  private,  Company  II,  3d  Cavalry. 

4582  Geo.  W.  Cromwell,  private,  Company  F,  27th  Infantry. 

4075  Lawrence  Demotte,  private,  Company  G,  5th  Infantry. 

4773  Charles  Smith,  corporal,  Company  F,  20th  Infantry. 
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4S0!  Wm.  W.  Moore,  privato,  Company  A,  15th  Infantry. 

4910  .John  A.  Wolfe,  private, Company  C,  2d  Cavalry. 

5101  Silas  Cooper,  corporal}  Company  B,  fitli  Infantry. 

524-1  Edward  D.  Cox,  corporal,  Company  G,  5tli  Infantry. 

5378  Bernard  Kennedy,  privato,  Company  I.  10th  Infantry. 

5410  Charles  F.  Starr,  private,  Company  II,  30th  Infantry. 

54-15  James  I.  Murray,  private,  Company  I,  I7th  Infantry. 

5461  John  Harris,  private,  Company  II,  8th  Cavalry. 

5501  Moses  Allen,  private,  Company  K,  •'!<!  Infantry. 

5G22  Win.  A.  Cox,  private,. Company  I,  5th  Cavalry. 

5836  Christie  GranshofT,  privato,  Company  1,  20th  Infantry. 

5878  Kienza  Reid,  private,  Company  1,  loth  Infantry. 

5802  John  Shadle,  private,  Company  C,  IGth  Infantry. 

5000  Ezra  Coder,  private,  Company  R,  31st  Infantry. 

0200  Chas.  P.  Philpot,  private, Company  R,  31sl  Infantry. 

G464  Ebenezer  King,  private,  Company  C,  2d  Cavalry. 

0572  David  Robinson,  private,  Company  <!,  13th  Infantry. 

6G01  Henry  Clausen,  private,  Company  E,  26th  Infantry. 

0087  Chas.  ]).  Teevis,  private,  Company  A,  5th  Infantry. 

0815  Wm.  Merchant,  private,  Company  G,  13th  Infantry. 

0848  Malcolm  J.  Collins,  private,  Company  F,  3d  Infantry. 

0840  Samuel  B.  Driskell,  private,  Company  F,  20th  Infantry. 

0878  Isaac  V.  Maynard,  private,  Company  B,  4th  Infantry. 

6920  Richard  O'Connor,  Company  I,  20th  Iowa  Volunteers. 

G932  Wm.  A.  Comar,  sergeant,  Company  A,  20th  Infantry. 

6934  John  Whelan,  sergeant,  Company  J),  20th  Infantry. 

7715  John  W.  Free],  private,  Company  F,  10th  Infantry. 

7779  John  S.  Baird,  private,  Company  H,  20th  Infantry. 

7878  John  Q.  A.  Fredericks,  private,  Company  C,  10th  Infantry. 

7954  Wm.  W.  S'ymms,  private,  Company  I),  3d  Infantry. 

7959  Lewis  Lord,  paivate,  Company  G,  loth  Infantry. 

80G2  Samuel  S.  Culbertson,  corporal,  Company  II,  5th  Infantry. 

8101  Chas.  E.  Wahrath,  sergeant,  Company  K,  5th  Infantry. 

810G  Jos.  B.  Hastings,  private,  Company  B,  11th  Infantry. 

8120  Zach.  L.  McClure,  private,  Company  C,  10th  Infantry. 

8131  Simon  P.  Wolston,  sergeant,  Company  II.  loth  Infantry. 

8220  James  W.  Smith,  private,  Company  A,  13th  Infantry. 

82G3  John  A.  Lanning,  private,  Company  I,  13th  Infantry. 

8205  Frederick  Buckmaster,  private,  Company  K,  loth  Infantry. 

8352  Benjamin  Crow,  private,  Company  E,  4th  Infantry. 

83S0  Geo.  W.  Trussell,  private.  Company  I),  6th  Infantry. 

8G50  Geo.  A.  Junk,  sergeant,  Company  C,  8th  Cavalry. 

8974  L.  Ankobus,  corporal,  Company  I,  6th  Infantry. 

9125  John  Sherman,  private,  Company  I,  3d  Infantry. 

9209  Charles  Smith,  private,  Company  D,  5th  I  nfantry. 

9221  Obed  R.  Ward,  private,  Company  E,  3d  Infantry, 

9229  Hugh  Davis,  private,  Company  A,  17th  Infantry, 
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9274  Sheridan  S.  Martin,  private,  Company  G,  l  M  h  ( 'avalry. 

0301  J.  Bnoll,  private,  Company  EC,  4th  Infantry. 

0307  Daniel  Smith,  private,  Company  I),  •">«!  (  avalry. 

9870  Orlando  Putnam,  private,  Company  P,  27th  infantry. 

9379  Daniel  Aire],  corporal,  Company  P,  2d  Infantry. 

9414  Marx  Menson,  private,  Company  B,  LOth  Infantry. 

0138  Isaac  M.  Loudenbach,  corporal,  Company  B,  5th  Infantry. 

9456  Cornelius  Boylan,  privato,  Company  C,  14th  Infantry. 

1)483  Fernando  T.  Reeves,  private,  Company  D,  9th  Infantry. 

9480  Jos.  B.  Waggoner,  private,  Company  B,  3d  Infantry. 

9402  Aaron  M.  Ashford,  private,  Company  C,  1  Lib  Infantry. 

0500  Geo.  W.  Overtoul,  private,  Company  II,  5th  Infantry. 

9585  Jacob  Mann,  private,  Company  A,  16th  Infantry. 

9692  Michael  B.  Bowles,  private,  Company  D,  1 1th  Infantry. 

0727  F.  Weisbrod,  private,  Company  A,  31st  Infantry. 

9S20  Ephraim  Cobb,  private,  Company  C,  3d  Cavalry. 

9846  D,  Bixlcr,  private,  Company  B,  5th  Cavalry. 

10015  Charles  Reed,  private,  Company  A,  2d  Cavalry. 

10017  Alex.  Rogers,  private,  Company  G,  4th  Infantry. 

10048  Neil  Toikelson,  private,  Company  II,  26th  Infantry. 

10110  Jobn  Miller,  private,  Company  D,  5th  Infantry. 

10224  D.  R.  Loudenbach,  private,  Company  B,  5th  Cavalry. 

102G2  Daniel  Himes,  private,  Company  I,  3d  Cavalry. 

10270  John  W.  Pitts,  corporal,  Company  I,  16th  Infantry. 

10207  Aaron  Bugh,  corporal,  Company  M,  8th  Cavalry. 

10351  John  M.  Volk,  corporal,  Company  E,  5th  Infantry. 

10360  James  L.  Ireland,  private,  Company  H,  5th  Cavalry. 
10360  ..Isaac  Gatherel,  private,  Company  F,  2d  Infantry. 

10403  B.  Parker,  private,  Company  I,  4th  Infantry. 

30719  Jos.  K.  P.  Billings,  private,  Company  B,  5th  Cavalry. 

10827  Gen.  B.  McCoy,  corporal,  Company  G,  5th  Infantry. 

10845  Philo  D.  Wilson,  private,  Company  G,  5th  Infantry. 

10SS4  Wm.  H.  Sayre,  private,  Company  E,  5th  Infantry. 

10001  rhilo  J.  Chapman,  private,  Company  G,  3d  Infantry. 

10042  J.  Woodward,  sutler,  0th  Infantry. 

10050  John  A.  Mercer,  private,  Company  I,  4th  Cavalry. 

11078  J.  W.  Finer,  private,  Company  B,  3d  Cavalry. 

11008  Wm.  II.  Denoga,  private,  Company  INI,  5th  Cavalry. 

11114  Josiah  A.  Whitten,  private,  Company  H,  5th  Cavalry. 

11281  John  F.  Night,  sergeant,  Company  I,  0th  Infantry. 

11334  George  W.  Blakely,  private,  Company  B,  3d  Infantry. 

11414  Titus  England,  private,  Company  F,  0th  Infantry. 

11420  Daniel  W.  Estelle,  sergeant,  Company  L,  2d  Cavalry. 

11708  Adam  Thyne,  private,  Company  B,  3d  Infantry. 

11745  Elmore  Miller,  corporal,  Company  G,  31st  Infantry. 

11752  Jonathan  Luther,  corporal,  Company  B,  0th  Infantry. 

11784  Wm.  A.  Alderman,  private,  Company  F,  31st  Infantry. 
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1178!)  Milton  W.  Shaw,  private,  Company  H,5tli  Infantry. 

J  L890  Win.  Austin,  private,  (  tompany  K ,  3d  ( lavalry. 

12050  Goo.  J'.  Littler,  private,  Company  E,  ;>Hi  Cavalry. 

12100  Frederick  L.  Osborn,  private,  Company  A,  lOtli  Infantry. 

12230  Jos.  B.  Chamberlain,  private,  Company  A,  8th  Cavalry. 

12201  Elias  W.  Russell,  private,  Company  G,4tli  Infantry. 

12287  Albert  llaser,  private,  Company  L,  8th  Cavalry. 

12-184  Jere  P>.  Martin,  private,  Company  B,  5th  Cavalry. 

12500  Jos.  II.  Griffiths,  private,  Company  C,  5th  Cavalry. 

12501  Cyrus  F.  Maey,  private,  Company  C,  8th  Cavalry. 
12021)  Leveret  J.  Littlejohn,  private,  Company  P,  4th  Cavalry. 
12050  Win.  W.  Derickson,  corporal,  Company  M,  8th,  Oavahu-y: 
12711  Amos  W.  Ferguson,  private,  Company  A,  15th  infantry. 
12720  Wesley  Smice,  private,  Company  K,  IGth  Infantry. 
12747  Chas.  J.  Enbanks,  sergeant,  Company  11,  17tli  Infantry. 

12804  Nathan  Beezley,  private,  Company  I,  4th  Cavalry. 

12805  Thomas  J.  Miller,  lieutenant,  Company  I),  3d  Cavalry. 
12870  James  J.  Jones,  sergeant,  Company  L,  4th  Cavalry. 
12888  Alex.  King,  private,  Company  EI,  17th  Infantry. 
12800  John  T.  Kule,  private,  Company  A,  LOth  Infantry. 
12002  Richard  C.  11.  Young,  private,  Company  C,  8th  Infantry. 
12005  Thco.  Shrienor,  sergeant,  Company  K,  Oth  Infantry. 

12007  Robert  Lindsey,  private,  Company  E,  14th  Infantry. 

12008  C.  Clevens,  private,  Company  B,  12th  Infantry. 
13020  Ira  E.  Peek,  private,  Company  B,  12th  Infantry. 
13020  James  E.  Nicholas,  private,  Company  II,  12lh  Infantry. 
13013  J.  F.  Stoneman,  corporal,  Company  K,  8th  Infantry. 
13051  David  Clark,  private,  Company  F,  12th  Infantry. 
13054  E.  Meany,  private,  Company  I,  14th  Infantry. 

13008  W.  M.  White,  private,  Company  B,  12th  Infantry. 

13075  John  E.  McKune,  private,  Company  G,  14th  Infantry. 

13070  Abraham  Stevens,  sergeant,  Company  II,  6th  Infantry. 

13078  Henry  Beadel,  private,  Company  C,  12th  Infantry. 

13080  Daniel  Downer,  private,  Company  K,  12th  Infantry. 

13081  Win.  W.  Ferguson,  sergeant,  Company  E.  Sth  Infantry. 
13001  Chas.  H.  Noyes,  private,  Company  B,  1 2th  (?) 

13104  Moses  A.  Ames,  private,  Company  D,  Sth  Infantry. 

13100  S.  B.  Foster,  sergeant,  Company  E,  Sth  Infantry. 

13121  Philander  Wilson,  private,  Company  K,  12th  Infantry. 

13122  Chas.  King,  private,  Company  B,  12th  Infantry. 
13125  Mettich  Nye,  private,  Company  B,  7th  Infantry. 
13137  Madison  J.  Roc,  corporal,  Company  B,  12th  Infantry. 
13142  Benjamin  Nash,  corporal,  Company  K,  12th  Infantry. 
13103  Jens  Hansen,  private,  Company  B,  12th  Infantry. 
13207  Daniel  S.  Beers,  corporal,  Company  D,  3d  Infantry. 
13210  S.  P.  Hoisington,  private,  Company  B,  7th  Infantry. 
13217  Burtis  M.  Card,  private,  Company  II,  14th  Infantry. 
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13253  Hiram  Turner,  private,  Company  I,  I4tli  tn  fan  try. 

18254  Cliaa.  VV.  Sackott, private,  Company  I,  L2tli  Infantry. 

132Q7  Jacob  Whitmiro,  private,  Company  I,  iitli  Infantry. 

L3258  .1.  I).  Williams,  private,  . 

13201  Luther  VV,  Jackson,  lieutenant,  ( lompany  II,  I2t!i  Infantry. 

13267  Jesse  VV.  Dean,  pnivatc,  Company  I,  12th  [nfantry. 

13309  Jacob  Cellan,  private,  Company  A,  3d  Cavalry. 

13325  S.  H.  Williams,  private,  Company  D,  8th  Cavalry. 

13338  Wm.  II.  Barr,  private,  Cojnpany  K,  0th  Infantry. 

13500  Simon  V.  licclcs,  lieutenant,  14th  Infantry. 

TIIIO  STOCKADE  AS  IT  NOW  APPEARS. 

Twenty  yours  have  come  and  gone  since  the  enactment  of 
the  great  tragedy  at.  Andersonvillc  that  will  forever  associate 
this  obscure  little  town  with  horrors  indescribable.  The 
driving  rains  of  twenty  winters  have  beaten  upon  the  sandy 
slopes  of  the  old  inclosurc  where  there;  was  cooped  up  within 
its  walls  more  of  human  misery  t  han  was  ever  before  found 
upon  an  equal  area  of  earth's  surface.  I  have  traced  out  the 
three  stockade  walls  by  the  continuous  ridges  of  decaying 
palisades  that  mark  the  lines  they  occupied.  On  the  west  side 
many  of  the  palisades  have  been  cut  down  and  split  into  rails, 
while  most  of  the  others  have  rotted  oil'  and  lie  in  decaying 
masses  on  the  ground.  Here  and  there  a  tire-blackened 
sentinel  still  stands  in  the  place,  as  it  was  planted  in  1864. 
On  the  cast  side  the  main  line  of  palisades  remains  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation,  showing  the  highth  and  strength  of  this 
formidable  wooden  wall. 

The  old  ditch  that  surrounded  the  stockade  is  still  plainly 
visible  on  the  south,  west,  and  east  sides,  although  in  places 
it  is  nearly  filled  by  washing  and  caving  in.  On  the  north 
and  south  sides  the  timbers  of  the  stockade  have  been  re- 
moved in  clearing  up  the  ground  for  cotton  planting.  Two 
negroes,  with  a  mule  each,  were  marking  out  the  ground  for 
the  rows  of  cotton  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  On  the 
north  side  many  of  the  old  wells  remain  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  I  counted  over  twenty  of  them  ranging  in 
depth  from  ten  to  thirty  feet.  Young  pines,  oaks,  and  black- 
berry bushes  have  grown  up  thickly  all  over  this  side.  The 
mounds  and  depressions,  where  caves  were  dug  by  the  perish- 
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ing  prisoners,  arc  plainly  to  bo  seen  all  over  this  sandy  side 
hill.  The  massive  old  gates  at  the  wesi  entrance  have  fallen 
down,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  is  working  (lie.  timbers  oi 
which  they  were  constructed  into  canes  to  be  sold  as  relics  of 
the  old  stockade. 

Ontsido  of  these  gates  on  the  road  towards  Andersonville 
arc  the  ruins  of  Wirz's  old  bakery,  where  the  unbolted  com 
meal  and  fat  bacon  were  cooked  lor  the  prisoners.  Leading 
from  the  store-house  at  the  railroad  station  to  the  stockade  i< 
the  old  corduroy  road  along  which  the  teams  transported  the 
meal  ami  bacon  to  the  bakery.  The  ground  was  so  swampy 
that  logs  had  to  be  cut  and  laid  side  by  side  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  mala;  a  road  that  would  bear  up  a  team  and  wagon. 
In  looking  for  relics  I  found  a  scantling,  two  by  four,  stick- 
ing in  an  old  well,  that  was  once  a  part  of  the  "deadline." 
My  guide  was  Dr.  Harrison,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Con- 
federate service  stationed  here  during  the  most  deadly 
months,  to  aid  in  treating  the  Federal  prisoners  in  that 
hospital  shed  where  so  many  thousands  perished.  lie  pointed 
out  the  various  places  of  interest,  and  gave  many  items 
relating  to  the  prison  keeper,  Wirz. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  stockade  near  the  north  gate  is  the 

NOTED  "FROA'IDENTIAL  SPRING, 5 5 

that  broke  out  one  August  morning  when  the  water  in  the 
creek  had  become  so  filthy  as  to  be  no  longer  endurable. 
The  story  as  told,  is  that  one  day  there  came  a  terrific  storm 
of  thunder,  lightning,  wind  and  rain,  which  suddenly  raised 
the  water  in  the  creek  so  high  as  to  sweep  down  the  walls  ot 
the  stockade  on  the  west  side  where  the  creek  enters  the 
enclosure.  That  when  the  flood  subsided  it  was  discovered 
that  a  spring  of  clear,  pure  water  had  gushed  out  of  the  hill- 
side, near  the  "dead  line,"  which  flowed  from  that  time 
forward  in  such  abundance  as  to  supply  the  entire  army  ot 
more  than  30,000  inmates  with  pure  water.  Many  of  the 
famishing  soldiers  looked  upon  this  as  a  direct  interposition 
of  the  Almighty  to  save  them  from  the  horrors  of  the  polluted 
creek.    That  no  spring  was  visible  up  to  that  time,  all  the 
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inmates  of  tho  stockade  agree  in  declaring.  Thai  such  a 
spring  did  burst  from  the  sand  of  the  hillside,  I  an  clearly 
established  by  thousands  of  grateful  witncs.se*.  I.  loo.  saw 
its  clear  crystal  waters  boil  up  from  tin-  while  -and  in  a 
stream  large  enough  to  supply  tho  city  of  Dos  Moines  with 
drinking  water;  but.  not.  being  disposed  to  acccpl  the  "special 
Providence"  theory  without  a  thorough  investigation,  1  sought 
out  the  oldest,  resident  of  the  place,  M.  P.  Suber,  the  ttution 
agent,  who  has  lived  here  thirty-six  years,  and  asked  him 
to  tell  me  what  he  knew  of  the  origin  of  this  spring.  lie  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  known  the  spring  tor  more  than 
thirty  years.  That  when  this  region  was  an  unbroken  forest, 
this  Spring  was  a  favorite  resort  for  deer.  That  when  the 
stockade  was  erected  in  February,  18G-A,  the  workmen  in 
excavating  the  trench,  tilled  up  the  spring  so  that  the  water 
oozed  through  the  sand  to  the  creek  below,  without  rising  to 
the  surface.  The  Hood  thai  swept  the  stockade  walls  away 
during  that  terrible  August  storm,  washed  the  earth  from 
over  the  spring,  and  it  again  burst  out  clear  and  strong  as  of 
old.  The  famishing  prisoners,  knowing  nothing  of  its  exist- 
ence heretofore,  naturally  regarded  it  as  an  especial  gift  for 
their  benefit. 

THE  RESPONSIBLE  CRIMINALS. 

The  Confederate  leaders  have  persistently  sought  in  later 
years  to  excuse  their  inhuman  conduct  toward  Union  prison- 
ers who  fell  into  their  hands,  but  no  explanation  put  forth 
has  ever,  in  the  slightest  degree,  turned  the  withering  con- 
demnation of  civilization  aside  from  its  universal  expression 
of  horror  at  such  barbarity.  The  records  of  Wirz's  trial 
show  by  Confederate  testimony  that  there  was  no  possible 
excuse  for  crowding  32,000  prisoners  into  an  open  unshelter- 
ed pen,  containing  less  than  twenty  .acres  of  inhabitable 
ground.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  well  .shaded  dry  pine  woods 
could  just  as  easily  have  been  secured  'anywhere  in  Southern 
Georgia.  The  prisoners  could  easily  have  been  provided 
with  plenty  of  wood  for  cabins  for  shelter,  as  it  was  standing 
then,  and  is  standing  now,  directly  adjoining  the  old  stockade. 
The  prisoners  could  have  been  always  supplied  with  good 
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pure  wntcr  iii  abundance,  which  Is  readily  obtainable  all 
around  the  prison  pen.  Green  corn  and  potatoes  could  have 
been  provided  to  check  the  scurvy  and  other  fatal  di 
Straw  and  pine  leaves  could  have  been  procured  for  beds  for 
the  sick,  and  warm  water  for  bathing  could  have  been 
furnished  at  all  times,  and  with  these;  simple  wants  supplied, 
nine-tenths  of  the  suffering^  siclcncss  and  deatlis  would  ha/ct 
been  prevented. 

But  nothing  was  done,  absolutely  nothing,  that  a  human 
barbarian  would  have  done  to  alleviate,  the  misery  of  cattle 
penned  up  in  such  crowded  filthy  quarters,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  thai  fiendish,  devilish,  inhuman  hate 
and  cruelty,  coolly  planned  these  wholesale  murders  with  all 
of  their  attendant  horrors  that  are  too  atrocious  to  he 
recorded. 

WINDER  AND  WHIZ. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1864,  when  Sherman's  army  was 
thought  to  be  approaching  to  release  the  dying  prisoner.-, 
Gen.  Winder  coolly  issued  an  order  to  the  commander  of  the 
artillery,  on  guard,  that  "when  the  Federals  approached 
within  seven  miles  of  the  stockade,  to  open  on  the  prisoners 
with  grape  shotP  And  this  grey-headed  old  fiend  was  per- 
mitted to  die  a  natural  death.  He  dropped  down  in  a  sutlers 
tent,  January  1st,  1805,  just  as  he  had  bowed  his  head  to  ask 
a  blessing  over  his  New  Year's  dinner.  The  Anderson ville 
prisoners  say  that  he  had  only  time  to  exclaim:  "My  faith 
is  in  .Christ;  I  expect  to  be  saved;  Wirz  cut  down  the  Yankee's 
rations,"  and  then  he  expired.  But  Wirz,  the  cruel  subordi- 
nate, was  the  only  one  who  was  punished  for  his  share  in  the 
murders.  When  the  Confederacy  collapsed  in  April,  18<»5, 
Wirz  was  still  living  in  his  old  quarters  at  Anderson  ville. 
Capt.  Noyes,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  was  sent  to  bring  him 
into  Gen.  Wilson's  camp  at  Macon.  When  the  squad  rode 
into  town  they  surrounded  Dr.  Harrison's  house — where 
I  am  staying — and  mistook  the  Doctor  for  Wirz.  and  were 
about  to  drag  him  oil',  when  he  pointed  into  the  next  lot  west 
and  told  them  "there  is  the  man  you  are  after.''  Wirz  was 
quickly  hustled  away  from  bis  family,  the  Andersonville 
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damning  records  captured  with  him,  and  was  started  to 
Washington.  The  ex-prisoners  who  wore  stationed  all  along 
his  route  made  desperate  efforts  to  kill  him  as  he  pas  ed 
through)  but  the  brutal,  cowardly  wretch  was  fortunately 
reserved,  tried,  convicted,  and  decently  hung  on  the  10th  of 
November,  18G5,  and  appropriately  buried  in  the  old  capitol 
prison  grounds  beside  A.ztorodt,  one  of  the  assassinators  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  wife  and  daughters  have  disappeared, 
and  1  was  unable  to  learn  from  their  friends  at  Audersonville 
where  they  moved  to.  Wirz's  old  house  has  been  burned,* 
but  its  massive  brick  chimney  still  stands  a  grim  monument 
of  his  fiendish  exploits. 

THE   ^RAIDERS5  "  FATE. 

In  a  semi-circle  southeast  of  the  flag-staff  are  the  graves  of 
six  desperadoes  who  were  huncj  by  the  prisoners  in  the 
stockade  on  the  ilth  of  July,  1804,  for  robbery  and  murder 
of  their  comrades.  They  were  the  leaders  of  a  gang  of 
bounty  jumpers  from  the  slums  of  Eastern  cities  who  had  en- 
listed for  large  bounties  or  as  substitutes  for  men  of  wealth 
who  had  been  drafted.  They  were  skulkers  on  the  battle- 
field, and  always  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  rob  their 
fellow  soldiers.  In  the  stockade  they  led  gangs  of  roughs 
called  "Raiders"  in  midnight  excursions  among  the  sick  and 
defenseless  prisoners,  robbing  them  of  blankets,  clothing, 
money  or  food,  and  often  murdered  them  while  asleep  for  the 
scanty  possessions  to  be  thus  obtained.  These  six  men,  viz: 
Pat  Delaney,  of  Pennsylvania;  Chas.  Curtis,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Wm.  Collins,  of  Pennsylvania;  John  Sarsfield,  of  New  York; 
Win.  Riekson,  of  United  States  Navy;  and  A.  Munn,  of 
United  States  Navy,  were  tried  as  leaders  of  the  "Raiders," 
convicted,  and  hung  in  the  stockade,  and  buried  separate 
from  the  other  prisoners. 

I  am  indebted  to  J.  M.  Bryant,  the  gentlemanly  Superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Cemetery,  for  the  carefully  prepared 
list  of  all  the  Iowa  soldiers  who  perished  at  Andcrsonville  by 
starvation,  disease  and  exposure.  It  may  be  relied  upon  as 
being  absolutely  correct,  as  Mr.  By  rant  spent  several  days  in 
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careful  examination  of  his  death  roll  of  more  than  18,000 
victims,  copying  from  it  for  the  readers  of  the  Register  the 
names  of  all  who  bolonged  to  Iowa  liegimcnts.  The  diagram 
of  Andersonvillc,  its  surroundings,  and  the  stockade,  was 
prepared  forme  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Harrison,  the  surgeon  who 
was  in  the  Confederate  sorvico,  mentioned  heretofore  as  one 
of  those  administering  to  the  sick  prisoners  of  Andorsonville 
during  the  period  of  the  most  appalling  mortality,  He  re- 
tains a  most  vivid  recollection  of  Andersonvillc  as  it  was 
during  that  season  of  indescribable  horrors.  ll<v  is  familiar 
with  every  event  of  that  great  tragedy,  and  his  sketch  shows 
the  location  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  stockade  and  its 
ghastly  surroundings  as  they  were  in  1864,  "when  Winder 
and  Wirz  were  killing  more  Union  soldiers  daily  than  Gen. 
Lee's  army. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  stockade  stood  should  be  pur- 
chased by  our  government  and  attached  to  the  National 
Cemetery,  and  forever  preserved  with  its  old  wells,  its  fallen 
timbers,  its  earth-works,  its  creek  and  spring,  all  of  which  in 
the  coming  years  will  be  points  of  historic  interest  that 
should  not  be  destroyed. 

Already  the  owners  of  the  ground  arc  leveling  the  earth- 
works, tilling  up  the  old  wells  and  caves,  removing  the 
palisades  and  obliterating  the  land  marks  that  still  remain, 
and  unless  prompt  steps  are  taken  for  their  preservation,  in  a 
few  years  the  old  prison  pen  will  have  entirely  disappeared 
and  all  traces  of  its  existence  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
encroaching  cotton  fields. 

JUSTICE  TO  THE  SURVIVOKS. 

Before  closing  this  long  lettter,  made  up  so  largely  of  a 
recital  of  barbarities  that  arc  too  horrid  to  dwell  upon, 
I  want  to  give  my  voice  in  the  most  emphatic  language  in 
favor  of  a  long  delayed  act  of  reparation,  so  far  as  our 
government  is  concerned,  to  the  survivors  of  the  rebel  prison 
pens.  Our  people  in  their  security,  prosperity,  and  abun- 
dance, seldom  pause  in  their  absorbing  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
pleasures  to  reileet  upon  the  price  that  our  private  soldiers  ot 
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twenty  years  ago  }>:ti<l  in  privations,  wounds,  discii  e  .  and 
dentil — to  purchaso  lor  us  this  groat  prosperity.  Ii  is  doubt 
ful  whether  any  soldier  incarcerated  in  a  rebel  prison  for 
even  three  months  (if  ho  survived  its  horrors)  ever  came  out 
without  serious  and  lasting  injury  to  his  health,  which  will 
increase  as  old  ago  comes  on.  The  sufferings  and  horrors  of 
these  months  can  never  be  realized  nor  adequately  described 
by  those  who  were  not  among  the  victim-.  The  leasl  our 
government  could  do  to  show 'its  gratitude  to  the  survivors 
who  arc  rapidly  passing  away  would  be  to  grant  a  pension  of 
honor  to  the  men  who  endured  and  survived  the  barbarities 
that  lulled  one  out  of  every  three  of  them.  Beautiful  national 
cemeteries  have  been  provided  for  the  nM),0<>0  victims  who 
perished  by  this  fiendish  system  of  destroying  Union  soldiers 
adopted  by  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  its  desperation; 
marble  headstones  mark  their  last  resting  place  all  through 
the  South;  green  grass,  choice  shrubbery  and  shade  trees 
ornament  the  well  kept  grounds  where  solid  walls,  iron  gates, 
and  loyal  superintendents  keep  careful  watch  and  sacred  care 
of  these  silent  cities  of  the  heroic  dead.  But  of  the  other 
thousands  who  were  their  comrades  in  peril  and  suffering  and 
barely  escaped  the  most  horrid  of  deaths,  our  people  and 
their  government  seem  to  bo  unmindful.  Wo  are  voting 
millions  to  aid  commerce  and  navigation,  to  erect  magnificent 
buildings  for  Federal  officials;  we  are  creating  new  offices 
with  liberal  salaries,  and  aiding  various  schemes  for  public 
improvements,  and  yet  Congress  hesitates  to  enroll  on  the 
pension  lists  the  10,000  or  12,000  surviving  inmates  of  rebel 
prison  barbarities.  There  is  neither  justice,  honor,  or  com- 
mon gratitude  in  this  long  continued  neglect  by  our  prosper- 
ous government  to  recognize  by  suitable  testimonial  the 
survivors  of  the  prison  pens  of  the  South. 

B.  F.  Guk. 

Andeksonviu.!-:,  Cia.,  April  Kith,  1S84. 
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HISTORICAL  FRAGMENTS. 

HISTORICAL  GROUNDS. 

(I'roin  the  Council  IJlulTa  Nonpareil.) 

It  may  not  be  known  to  the  younger  population  thai  two 
•regiments  of  infantry  rendezvoused  at  this  city  and  left  by 
steamboat  for  St.  Louis  in  1.SG1  to  engage  in  the  war  for  the 
preservation  of  (he  Union. 

The  first  to  go  was  the:  fourth  Iowa  infantry  under  Col  G. 
M.  Dodge.  The  evidences  of  their  camp,  called  "Camp  Kirk- 
wood,"  are  still  to  he  seen  just  north  of  the  residence  of  Rev. 
G.  G.  Rice,  on  his  fruit  farm,  and  the  other  was  the  twenty  - 
ninth  Iowa  company  under  Col.  Thos.  H.  Benton.  They 
were  camped  near  the  residence  of  el.  B.  Rue  upon  his  land. 
Their  camp  was  called  "Camp  Dodge"  in  honor  of  the  colonel 
of  the  Iowa  4th..  Quite  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  our  own 
city  and  county  as  well  as  from  adjoining  counties,  now  living, 
fought  under  the  flags  of  these  regiments.  Let  them  be  re- 
membered and  honored. 

TWO   PROMINENT  IOWANS. 

(From  tin.-  Sioux  City  Journal.) 

-  The  death  within  a  year  of  to  honored  Iowa  men,  both 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Iowa  Democracy,  recalls  a  pleasant 
incident  in  the  history  of  both.  The  story  was  told  by 
Wesley  C.  Hobbs  himself  in  a  speech  a  year  ago  at  the  semi- 
centennial celebration  at  Burlington,  General  A.  C.  Dodge 
being  present  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Hobbs  described  in 
pathetic  terms  a  boy  seeking  an  education  in  Burlington,  who 
was  forced  to  the  severest  struggle  with  poverty,  and  earned 
the  means  of  support  while  at  school  by  such  odd  jobs  as  he 
could  find.  General  Dodge,  then  a  man  of  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  Democratic  leader,  had  found  the  boy  in  his  drudgery, 
taken  him  to  his  own  home  treated  him  as  a  sou.  and  helped 
him  to  satisfy  his  hunger  for  an  education.  "That  boy,'1 
said  Mr.  Hobbs,  "is  tin-  speaker  who  stands  before  you."  The 
incident,  showing  the  generosity  of  the  one  and  the  sensitive 
gratitude  of  the  other,  is  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
two  men. 
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ALEXANDER  CLARK'S  ADMISSION. 

(From  the  Muscal  luu  Journal.) 

But  the  Journal  litis  one  word  more  to  say  upon  Alex. 
Clark's  admission  to  the  Bar.    J  hu  e  is  a  colored  man,  who, 

jit  the  age  of  fifty  seven  suddenly  resolves  to  make  him  elf 
acquainted  with  the  spirit,  structure  and  history  of  Law. 
With  only  a  limited  common  school  education  he  enters  the 
Law  Department  of  the  State  University,  and  acquits  him- 
self with  an  intelligence  and  industry,  that  win  for  him  the 
coveted  diploma  of  the  best  Law  School  in  the  west.  Judge 
Brannan,  with  a  lite  graced  with  courtesies  to  others,  lias 
done  tew  more  honorable  and  graceful  acts  than  in  moving  as 
he  did  for  the  admission  of  Alex.  Clark  to  a  profession  of 
which  the  mover  is  so  distinguished  a  member. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Clark's  admission  to  practice,  it  may 
be  added  that  his  diploma  from  the  University  Law  School, 
admits,  him  to  practice  in  tdl  the  Courts  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing both  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  and  the  Circuit  and 
District  Federal  Courts. 


IOWA  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  to  have  Iowa  repre- 
sented at  the  World's  Fair,  that  opens  in  New  Orleans  next 
December,  and  continues  six  months.  The  following  article 
from  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State  gives  an  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  movement  to  have  Iowa  represented  in  the 
Exposition: 

The  preparations  for  the  World's  Fair  which  opens  in  New  Orleans, 
December  1st,  next,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  entire  country. 
The  indications  arc  that  it  will  be  of  even  greater  magnitude  than 
any  Exposition  ever  held,  not;  excepting  the  great  Centennial  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Congress  has  appropriated  §1,000,000  as  a  loan,  and  it  will 
soon  give  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  more  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  gov- 
ernment exhibit  Owing  to  the  late  appointment  by  President  Arthur 
of  Mr.  Herbert  s.  Kairall,  of  Iowa  City,  as  Commissioner  for  Iowa,  the 
matter  <»f  an  appropriation  by  the  rowa  Legislature  was  not  presented 
in  time  and  no  funds  were  secured  from  this  source.  However,  the 
World's  Fair  management  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Commissioner 
Fairall,  and  his  assistant  John  S.  Ely,  President  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
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Board  of  Trade,  the  sum  of  $5,000  as  a  nucleus  with  which  to  prepare 
for  a  proper  exhibit  for  [owa.  We  learn  that  superintendents  ol  the 
several  departments  into  which  tin;  exhibit  is  to  be  divided,  will 
bo  appointed,  ami  that,  an  assistant  commissioner  will  bo  designated  foi 
each  county.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  project  is  booming  in  Iowa, 
We  hope  our  people  will  bestir  themselves  to  see  that  tin-  resources  and 
products  of  the  state  are  presented  at  New  Orleans  in  good  .shape. 

We  nrc  glad  to  see  thai  thei  Iowa  Commissioners  are  at 
work,  and  to  learn  thai,  the  press  and  people  of  the  Stale  arc 
encouraging  them,  for,  With  the  small  amount  of  money 
which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  it  will  he' hard 
work,  unless  other  aid  is  given,  to  make  a  display  creditable 
to  the  State.  In  a  short  time  the  names  oJ"  the  Superinten- 
dents of  tho  several  departments  into  which  the  work  of  the 
State  has  been  divided  will  be  announced  as  also  tin;  names 
of  the  Commissioners  for  each  county.  The  veteran  Father 
Clarkson,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Commissioners 
writes  recently,  in  his  Register  Farm  department,  as  follows: 

Last  winter  we  urged  the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
aid  the  Commissioner  of  Iowa  to  make  a  fair  representation  of  the 
State  at  the  New  Orleans  International  Exposition.  When  the  Legis- 
lature adjourned  without  doing  anything,  we  supposed  that  neither 
the  Commissioner  nor  the  citizens  would  make  an  eflbrt  to  be  represen- 
ted. But  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exposition  have  concluded  to  aid 
such  States  and  Territories  as  had  not  the  means  or  enterprise  to  have 
a  fair  show.  So  we  see  it  announced  in  the  papers,  and  presume  it  is 
reliable,  that  the  Commissioners  at  New  Orleans  have  placed  to  the 
credit  of  11.  S.  Fairall,  the  Commissioner  for  Iowa,  §5.000  as  a  fund  with 
which  to  prepare  an  exhibit  for  Iowa.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Fairall 
will  now  go  into  the  work  in  earnest,  and  appoint  an  assistant  in  each 
county  in  the  State.  And  it  is  hoped  all  the  aid  possible  will  be  exten- 
ded to  our  Commissioner. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

"We  are  under  obligations  to  flon.  B.  V.  One,  of  Dos  Moines,  for  the 
excellent  article  published  elsewhere,  in  which  the  famous  prison  pen 
of  Andersonville  is  described.  To  the  Iowa  Stud-  Ifagisier  also  should  be 
given  the  credit  of  inducing  Governor  Clue  to  prepare  for  its  columns 
this  sketch.  We  learn  that  all  of  the  copies  of  the  Register,  and  many 
hundred  extra  copies  besides,  were  disposed  of  within  a  week  after  be- 
ing printed.   The  preservation  of  the  article  hi  this  magazine  is  there- 
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fore  special ly  desirable.  <  rovernor  ( too  vit  ited  A  ndorflonville  In  per  on, 
and  gave  a  great  deal  of  tiino  and  attention  to  securing  data  for  the  ai  - 
tide,  and  its  accuracy  is  a  matter  of  uo  doubt. 

Rev,  Samuel  Storrs  Howe,  the  first  editor  ofTiiK  Annal  (old 
series)  has  at  last  Buccumbcd  bo  far  to  the  infirmities  of  a  ripe  old  age 
that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  give  both  editorial  and  business  attention 
to  this  magazine,  and  has  therefore  concluded  to  relinquish  the  latter 
entirely  and  to  only  give  what  attention  he  can  to  Lin-  former. 
The  magazine  from  this  number  on  will  bo  in  charge  of  a  com- 
pany of  well-known  citizens  of  [owa  City,  who  will  endeavor 
to  make  such  a  magazine  as  the  field  it  aims  to  occupy  shows  a  demand 
for.  Judge  Fulton,  whose  articles  have  been  so  valuable  in  past  num- 
bers, lias  been  invited  to  continue  bis  contributions,  and  Prof.  T.  8.  Par- 
vin  and  other  writers  of  note  in  this  and  other  States,  have  promised 
to  lend  their  assistance.  One  feature  of  the  publication  hereafter  will 
be  the  attention  given  to  matters  connected  with  the  State  Historical 
Society  under  the  shadow  of  whose  building  it  is  issued.  While-  this 
Society  does  not  feel  able  to  assume  the  publication  of  Tub  Annals,  its 
officers  are  anxious  to  have  this  Historical  Quarterly  succeed,  and  will 
give  it  all  possible  aid  and  encouragement.  We  hope  that  every  person 
interested  in  preserving  the  early  history  of  Iowa  will  take  an  interest, 
not  only  in  furnishing  information  for  this  magazine,  but  also  in  the 
way  of  subscribing  for  it  liberally  and  assisting  in  cxtendingits  circula- 
tion. The  low  price  at  which  it  is  furnished  ought  to  build  up  a  largo 
subscription  list,  and  we  hope  that  in  every  county  an  elfort  will  be 
made  to  form  clubs  to  which  special  rates  are  given. 

The  old  settlers  of  Cedar  county  held  their  Thirteenth  Annual 
Meeting  at  Tipton,  on  June  11th.  The  attendance  of  truly  "old  set- 
tlers" was  larger  than  at  similar  meetings  for  years  past.  Mr.  John  W. 
Brown  presided,  and  announced  the  death  of  sixteen  members  during 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Robert  G.  Cousins,  of  Red  Oak,  a  native  of  Cedar 
county,  delivered  the  annual  address,  after  which  interesting  reminis- 
cences were  given  by  James  Jennings,  Samuel  Yule  and  others.  Mr. 
Cousins'  address  was  a  very  valuable  one,  and  if  space  will  permit  here- 
after we  hope  to  lay  it  entire  before  our  readers.  These  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  old  settlers  should  not  be  overlooked  and  we  should  be 
pleased  to  have  accounts  furnished  us  of  such  gatherings. 

An  instance  of  how  a  young  man  can  succeed  in  Iowa,  when  indus- 
try and  honesty  of  purpose  are  combined  with  a  good  mind,  is  fur- 
nished in  the  case  of  lion.  J.  II.  Sweney,  who  although  not  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  has  already  made  bis  mark  upon  the  pages  of  Iowa's  his- 
tory. At  the  age  of  10  he  enlisted  in  t  he  Twenty-seventh  Iowa  Infan- 
try and  served  through  the  war,  after  which  he  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  the  Stale  University  with  high  honors,  and  then  became 
a  practitioner  at  his  home  in  Mitchell  county,  where  he  was  chosen,  last 
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fall,  to  represent  his  district  in  the  State  Senate,  Although  without  any 
previous  experience  iu  legislative  affairs,  lie  left  behind  liim  a  record  of 
which  any 'young  man  might  be  proud.  As  the  Dubuque  Times  says: 
"He  is  one  of  the  rising  young  men  of  the  State  and  will  be  heard  from 
in  the  future." 

Wk  publish  elsewhere  in  this  magazine  a  sketch  of  the  celebrated 
Jted  Tolled  cattle  embodied  in  the  advertisement  of  General  L.  F.  lioss, 
of  Iowa  City.  From  the  fact  that  Gon.  Lioss  was  the  first  person  to  in- 
troduce this  stock  into  Iowa,  the  appearance  of  such  an  article  in  this 
publication  is  a  matter  of  historical  interest, and  as  Tub  A  ss.\  i.s  depends 
somewhat  upon  its  advertising  pages  for  support,  it  is  also  of  pecuniary 
interest  to  the  publishers.  While  Gen.  Boss  speaks  modestly  of  the 
advantages  of  this  breed  of  cattle,  we  take  pleasure  in  adding  further 
testimony  to  its  excellence.  There  are  but  comparatively  few  of  the 
breed  in  the  United  States,  Gen.  Lioss'  herd  being,  we  understand,  the 
second  one  in  size.  The  picture  in  the  advertisement  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  Red  foiled  cattle,  and  from  the  many  testi- 
monials furnished  us  from  persons  who  have  had  experience  with  them, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they  are  the  coming  cattle  of  the  country. 
Persons  visiting  Iowa  City  should  not  fail  to  examine  (  ien.  lioss'  herd, 
especially  as  he  will  soon  have  it  upon  his  beautiful  farm  recently  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Carey  R.  Smith.  Additional  particulars  in  regard  to 
this  stock  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Gen.  Ross. 

The  removal  of  the  State  Historical  Society  from  its  old  and  inse- 
cure building  to  a  large  and  tire-proof  structure  more  nearly  the  central 
part  of  the  city  of  Iowa  City,  has  caused  a  greatly  increased  attendance 
of  visitors,  who  seem  to  take  great  pleasure  inexaming  the  many  curios- 
ities embraced  in  the  collection.  In  addition  to  the  people  immediately 
around  Iowa  City,  many  strangers  visit  the  Society  and  go  away  both 
entertained  and  instructed  by  what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  The 
veteran  librarian  in  Col.  S.  C.  Trowbridge,  takes  great  pains  to  explain 
the  relics  and  other  curiosities,  and  the  arrangement  of  books  and  other 
articles  is  such  that  every  person  who  cares  to  do  so  can  examine  them 
and  be  informed  of  their  history.  The  Historical  Society,  Ave  are  frank 
to  say,  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  not  done  its 
duty  by  this  immediate  branch  of  the  State  Government.  The  appro- 
priations have  been  very  small  and  the  Society  has  been  unable  to  se- 
cure historical  relics,  books  and  pamphlets  such  as  should  adorn  its 
shelves.  We  hope  to  be  able  through  The  Annals  to  awaken  renewed 
interest  in  the  Society  and  have  it  placed  upon  the  looting  which  its  im- 
portance demands.  In  future  numbers  we  shall  describe  something 
of  the  contents  of  t  he  Society's  hall,  and  have  something  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  caring  for  it  and  advancing  its  in- 
terests. 
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HISTORY  OF  RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

From  the  writings  of  II.  F.  Enrcn,  editor  of  tho  English 
Red  Polled  Herd-Book,  the  following  extracts  are  made  in 
regard  to  this  breed  of  cattle: 

H 'Polled'  signifies  without  horns,  in  tlx;  absence  of  recorded 
facts,  various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the 
origin  oi!  tho  breed  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  lied  Polled  cattle.  It  lias 
been  asserted  that  this  is  but  a  brancli  of  the  Galloway  breed  na1  ur- 
alized  hero.  There  is,  however,  no  reliable  evidence  on  which  to  base 
such  an  opinion,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  ordinary  Suffolk  cattle 
are,  as  milkers,  superior  to  the  best  Galloways.  The,  probability  is 
that  in  the  several  varieties  of  Red  Tolled  cattle  we  have  the  descend- 
ants of  an  ancient  breed,  valued  by  our  ancestors  for  their  large  yield 
of  milky 

"The  History  of  Red  Tolled  cattle  can  be  carried  hack  well  into 
the  last  century.  Suffolk  had  from  time  immemorial  its  breed  of 
Polled  cattle  producing  butter  which,  one  hundred  and  fifty -years  ago 
was  asserted  to  be  'justly  esteemed  the  pleasantest  and  best  in  .Eng- 
land.' Arthur  Young,  in  his  'Survey'  (A.D.  1794),  defines  the  area— 
'a  tract  of  country  twenty  miles  by  twelve,  *  *  the  seat  of  the 
dairies  ol*  Suffolk' — which,  he  said,  must  be  peculiarly  considered  the 
headquarters  of  the  Suffolk  Polled  stock,  though  he  found  the  breed 
spread  over  the  whole  county.  In  this  'Survey'  we  get  the  first  ac- 
curate description  of  the  breed.  Though  Arthur  Young  makes  no 
note  of  Norfolk  Polled  cattle,  yet  advertisements  of  sales  held  in 
and  from  the  year  1778  prove  that  dairies  of  such  animals  were 
numerous  in  the  county,  and  that  they  extended  from  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  Suffolk  'headquarters'  well  into  the  center  of  Nor- 
folk." 

DIVERSITY  OF  TYPE. 

"Many  of  the  old  Suffolk  Polled  cattle  were  much  more  massive 
beasts  than  the  Norfolk;  and  this  characteristic  is  yet  in  evidence. 
They  could  easily  be  picked  out  from  a  collection  by  the  comparative 
coarseness  of  the  head — a  difference  which  is  now  but  seldom  mani- 
fest. In  other  points  there  were  few  divergences  in  character  be- 
tween the  two  varieties. 

"The  Powell  cattle  have  more  especially  been  noteworthy  for 
fineness  of  bono,  shortness  of  leg,  round  barrels,  good  hind-quarters, 
and  general  neatness  of  outline;  so  that,  though  small,  they  have 
always  won  the  favor  of  breeders.  Through  Norfolk  Duke,  a  bull  of 
Mr.  Powell's  breeding,  his  stock  have1  influenced  almost  every  herd  in 
the  two  counties.  The  bull,  Davy  son  3d,  illustrates  the  Powell  type 
admirably  " 
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WEIGHT. 

"A  4  year  1  month  1  week  old  cow  sired  by  Davyson  3d,  Blos- 
som l'A\ll,  had  ;i  live  weight  of  1822  lbs.   Another  cow  L'rom  Tro 
also  sired  by  Davyson  3d,  weighed  1423  lbs.  at  I  years  I  months  old." 

"Slasher  577,  bred  by  Mr.  Lofft  -combining  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
blood  had  a  live  weight  of  27  cwt.  [3024  lbs.]  at  the  age  of  (years 
7  months;  girth,  8  ft.  2  in.  His  son,  Rollick  D58,  of  the  same  tribe  as 
Dolly — N  2,  weighed,  at  the  age  of  2  years  s  months  is  weeks,  19  cwt. 
3  qrs.  14  lbs.  [2220  lbs.],  and  its  dead  weight  was  100  stones  of  14  lbs. 
The  bull,  Cortes  645,  weighed,  when  1  year  S  months  old,  12  cwt.  20 
lbs.  [1301  lbs.]" 

"For  beef  the  lied  Tolls  have  ever  been  favorites  with  the  butch- 
ers, because  they  die  well  and  the  meat  is  equal  to  the  best  foiled  Scot 
or  Highlander." 

For  milk  and  batter  they  occupy  the  front  rank  among  the 
very  best  English  dairy  cows.  They  are  peaceable  and  quiet 
in  disposition  and  should  one  ever  become  vicious  they  have 
no  horns  for  mischief. 

The  first  importation  of  these  cattle  in  any  number  into 
the  United  States  was  made  in  1873,  by  G.  F.  Tabor,  of  Pat- 
terson, New  York.  The  bull  and  cow  shown  on  opposite  page 
were  among  the  first  importations.  The  imported  hull, 
Ravine  wood  Beau  160,  and  his  calf  Dexter  654:,  out  of  im- 
ported Ravinewood  Belle  454,  and  Bouncer  459  have  all  been 
used  by  me  in  building  up  my  herd. 

The  present  season,  1884,  I  am  using  imported  Prime 
Minister  545,  and  Prospero  73*2;  the  former  is  a  Powell  bull 
of  tbe  most  perfect  type  and  the  latter  was  bred  byr  Mr.  Loft't, 
is  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Rollick  558  and  grandson  of  the 
more  distinguished  Slasher  577. 

When  I  brought  my  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle  to  Iowa  in 
1882,  they  were  so  far  as  I  know  the  first  cattle  of  that  breed 
ever  brought  to  the  State.  My  herd  now  numbers  17  head 
of  imported  and  thorough-bred  Red  Polls  and  about  50  head 
of  one-half  and  three-fourth  bloods.  It  is  claimed  for  these 
cattle  that  they  are  better  adapted  to  general  use  than  any 
other  breed.  Combining  extra  beef  with  good  rich  milk, 
without  vicious  horns,  they  commend  themselves  to  the  gen- 
eral farmer,  the  dairyman,  and  for  family  use. 

L.  F.  ROSS, 

Iowa  (Jity,  Iowa. 
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WOMEN  IN  IOWA. 


BY  JENNIE  McCQWEN,  A.M.,  M.  D* 


"  The  Woman's  cause  is  man's;  they  rise  or  sink' 
Together,  dwarfed  or  God-like,  bond  or  free." 

No  description  of  Iowa  can  be  complete  without  some  mention  of 
the  progressive  and  liberal  attitude  of  the  State  toward  women.  In 
no  state  has  it  been  more  freely  conceded  that  human  interests  are 
not  one  but  many,  and  that  the  work  of  the  world,  broad  and  varied, 
must  fall  not  upon  one  sex,  nor  upon  one  class,  but  that  each  individ- 
ual, in  return  for  benefit  received,  is  in  honor  bound  to  bear  his  or 
her  share  of  the  burden.  Under  the  invigorating  influence  of  this 
truth  energies  hitherto  unrecognized  have  been  expanded  and  women 
are  found  working  in  almost  every  department  of  human  activity; 
in  business,  education,  literature,  science, art,  the  professions,  reforms, 
charity,  missions,  etc. 


*This  article  was  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  World's 
Exposition,  by  Dr.  MeOowen,  who  is  herself  ;i  notable  example  of  what  woman  is 
doing  and  can  do  in  Iowa. 
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BUSINESS. 

in  the  "good  old  days"  of  our  grandmot  hers  there  was  more  tl 
enough  work  for  women  at  home,  liul  man  invaded  her  "sphere," 
and  with  the  invention  of  machinery  one  a  Her  another  of  her  fireside 
employments  was  taken  out  of  her  hands.  Her  carding  and  dying, 
spinning  and  weaving  have  been  absorbed  by  the  factories;  tallow 
dips  are  obsolete;  the  making  of  soap,  one  of  the  lost  arts  of  the 

household;  the  hats  and  caps,  and  shoes  which  she  made  lor  her- 
self and  her  children  were  long  ago  laughed  to  scorn;  the  making  of 
men's  clothing,  as  of  youth's  and  children's  as  well,  has  been  taken  out 
of  her  hands  by  the  immense  manufactories,  which  are  also  grasping 
after  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  women's  furnishing  goods,  even 
down  to  the  infant's  bib.  All  this  work  and  much  more  is  now  done 
out  of  the  home,  and  done  better,  more  rapidly  and  more  cheaply  by 
machinery.  So  that  now  there  are  many  more  women  than  are 
required  to  do  the  remaining  work  of  the  domestic  circle. 

It  was  inevitable!  that  women  would  adapt  themselves  to  the 
Changed  circumstances,  and  with  too  much  self-respect  to  he  a  useless 
Weight  upon  the  industries  of  others,  a  burden  upon  some  willing  or 
unwilling  male  relative,  would  seek  some  outside  occupation  by 
which  they  might  not  only  support  themselves,  but,  also,  if  need  be, 
provide  for  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  those  depending  upon 
them. 

In  the  new  life  animating  women  everywhere  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  activity,  Iowa  women  do  not  "look  on  afar  oft',"  but  find  in 
the  legend  of  the  Norse  heaven  which  gives  Thor's  house  five- 
hundred  floors,  a  germ  of  promise  that  then1  is  a  plane  of  activity  for 
all;  and  they  are  persuaded  that  whatever  is  right  for  them  to 
attempt  is  possible  for  them  to  accomplish,  and  that  for  them  as  for 
their  brothers,  "  Whatever  is  coming,  there  is  but  one  way  to  meet  it: 
to  go  straight  forward,  to  bear  what  has  to  be  borne  and  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done." 

The  census  of  1880,  reveals  the  fact  that  over  eighty  thousand 
women  are  at  work  at  various  gainful  occupations.  Women  have 
money  invested  in  almost  every  kind  of  industry  and  business  enter- 
prise in  the  State,  and  inquiry  reveals  an  unexpected  number  ot 
women  managing  business  enterprises  of  various  kinds;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  millinery,  wholesale  and  retail  (one  whole- 
sale house  alone,  reporting  800  linns  ot  women  in  Iowa  on  their 
books),  groceries,  general  dry  goods  stores,  drug  stores,  china  stores, 
fancy  goods,  toys,  stationery  and  books,  straw  works,  hair  works, 
photograph  galleries,  glove  and  hose  factories,  jewelry,  wholesale  and 
retail,  hotels,  confectionery  and  fruit  stores,  market  gardening,  etc. 
In  the  Street  Railway  Company  of  the  State  Capital,  a  woman.  Mrs. 
Mary  Turner,  who  is  also  a  very  considerable  stockholder,  is  secretary 
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and  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  in  the  samecity  a  woman  stock- 
holder, M  rs.  McMurray,  is  seci  etary  of  the  Dey  Mountain  Mining  and 
Milling  Company. 

in  the  pursuits  popularly  supposed  to  bo  monopolized  by  men,  the 
census  returns  reveal  women  workers  as  follows:  boiler  makers,  boot 
and  shoe  makers,  makers  of  brick  and  tile,  brooms  and  brushes,  cut- 
lery and  edge  tools,  foundery  and  machine  shop  products,  furniture, 
chairs,  glass,  dressed  furs,  lead-bar,  pipe  and  shot,  leather,  marble  and 
stone  work-,  mattrasses  and  spring  beds,  buggy  tops,  linseed  oil,  paint, 
saddlery  and  harness,  surgical  appliances,  windmills,  window  blinds 
and  shades,  agricultural  implements,  awnings  and  I  cuts,  looking  glass 
and  picture,  frames,  iron,  tin  and  copper  ware,  shingles  and  laths, 
washing  machines  and  wringers,  wooden  ware,  wire  work,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  mineral  and  soda  waters. 

Women  are  also  enumerated  as  millers,  miners,  pork-packers,  ship- 
pers, stock-raisers,  barbers,  blacksmiths,  weavers,  commercial  travel- 
ers, detectives,  gold  and  silver  workers,  printers,  lithographers,  sterco- 
typers,  editors  and  publishers.  Women  are  engaged  also  in  the 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  roasting  and  grinding  ofLcoifee 
and  spices,  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  cigars 
and  cigar  boxes,  fancy  paper  and  wooden  packing  boxes,  soap  and 
candles,  starch,  paper,  hats  and  caps,  masquerade  costumes,  men's 
and  women's  furnishing  goods.  In  agriculture  women  are  named  in 
considerable  numbers  as  laborers,  farmers  and  overseers,  gardeners 
and  nursery  women,  vine  growers  and  llorists.  The  raising  of 
poultry,  the  keeping  of  bees  and  the  raising  of  silk-worms  furnish 
supplementary  employment  to  many  more. 

There  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  saleswomen  in  stores 
and  shops  of  all  kinds,  with  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  [book- 
keepers and  cashiers.  We  have  two  women  who  are  presidents  of 
banks,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Weiser,  of  Deeorah,  and  Mrs.  L.  1>.  Stevens,  of 
Marion;  three  who  are  brokers  of  money  and  stocks,  four  who  are 
clerks  and  book-keepers  in  banks.  An  increasing  number  of  young 
women  have  found  employment  in  short-hand  and  type-writing.  The 
number  attending  schools  of  this  kind  have  increased  rapidly.  In 
nineteen  schools  in  the  State  from  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
statistics,  almost  one-half  the  students  are  now  young  women.  An 
increasing  number  of  women  are  employed  in  verbatim  and  profes- 
sional reporting,  including  the  reporting  of  law  suits,  taking  deposi- 
tions, reporting  speeches,  conventions,  lectures,  etc.  Ladies  can 
qualify  themselves  for  court-reporting,  but  the  duties  are  not  so 
agreeable  as  the  work  in  an  ollice.  We  have  one  woman,  however, 
Mrs.  Fannie  Harrison,  of  Clarksvilio,  Iowa,  who  is  doing  most  excel- 
lent and  satisfactory  work  in  this  direction.  Fifteen  ladies  are 
empowered  to  act  as  notaries  public,  there  are  live  county  recorders 
and  various  clerks,  deputies,  etc.    The  post-oflice  and  the  ofliees  of 
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enrolling  and  engrossing  dorks  Cor  both  the  Elon  eandtheSei 
have  been  filled  by  women  for  a  number  of  years.  The  State  librar- 
ian, the  librarian  of  the  State  University,  of  many  colleges  and  of 
many,  if  not  most  of  the  eitj  libraries  are  women.  Some  of  the 
telegraph  and  most  of  the  telephone  operators  arc  women.  We  have 
our  share,  too,  of  book  agents,  peddlers  of  lace  and  fancy  notions,  and 
during  the  past  year  another  lield  of  activity  in  this  direction  has 
been  opened  to  women  that  of  insurance  agents,  in  which  new  field 
their  efforts  are  meeting  with  success,  I  am  told.  And  lastly  we 
have  manicures,  whose  foothold  in  the  list  of  our  business  enterprises 
ought  certainly  to  gain  us  immunity  from  the  further  reproach  of 
being  "  wild  Westerners," 


Recapitulation  of  (til  Workers. 

Men. 

Women. 

302,171 
10.3,033 
50,212 
61,409 

1,386 
69,.07y 
CG0 
8,442 

Professional  and  Personal  Services  

Total  

597,879 

80,065 

These  figures,  however,  give  only  approximately  the  number 
actually  engaged  in  productive  labor.  A  large  number  of  women 
working-  in  conjunction  with  husband,  father  or  other  male  relative 
are  not  reported  as  workers  for  wages. 

Again  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  making  any  comparison  in 
regard  to  the  relative  numbers  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  various 
industries,  that  Iowa  has  71,000  more  men  than  women,  while  in 
many  of  the  eastern  manufacturing  states,  there  is  a  large  excess  of 
women. 

But  very  few  children,  comparatively,  are  engaged  in  business 
occupations,  the  total  number,  by  the  census  of  1880,  being  but  1543. 
Our  population  is  largely  rural,  about  It  percent  only  of  the  total 
population  living  in  towns  having  4,000  inhabitants  or  over.  And  our 
children  are  in  school,  the  last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  showing  7o  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  in 
school. 

COMPARATIVE  WAGES  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WORKERS. 

Our  public  school  teachers  have  an  average  salary  of  about  $30  per 
month,,  one-fifth  less  than  the  average  salary  of  men,  not  so  great  a 
disparity  as  formerly  and  chietly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  most 
men  are  principals  or  superintendents,  while  the  lower  grades  with  a 
.  corresponding  diminution  of  salary  are  (Hied  chiefly  by  women.  In 
many,  if  not  most  places,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  salaries  paid 
men  and  women  for  the  same  grade  of  work.   The  County  Superin- 
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tendents  have  JfM  per  day,  the  same  as  men.  The  lady  court  reporter 
has $0  per  day  for  every  day  in  attendance  upon  court ,  and  six  cents 
per  folio  for  transcripts,  the  same  as  men.  As  short-hand  secretaries 
ladies  receive  from  $50  to  8100  per  month.  There  is  practically  no 
difference  in  the  compensation  to  young  men  and  women  for  a 
specified  amount  and  quality  of  work.   Men  arc  often  paid  a  few 

dollars  per  month  more  than  ladies  for  the  reason  that  they  stand  in 
readiness  to  perform  certain  kinds  ot  work  in  emergencies  for  which 
a  lady  would  not  be  called  upon. 

Clerks,  saleswomen  and  hook-keepers  suiter  the  usual  disparit  y  of 
wages.  The  fee-hills  of  medical  societies  have  never  made  any  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  sex  of  the  practitioner. 

COMPAKATIVJS  EFFICIENCY  OK  WOMEN  WOIIKKIJS. 

Among  the  public  school  teachers,  it'  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  in 
faVor  of  the  women.  As  County  Superintendents  of  schools,  women 
are  by  the  testimony  of  those  teaching  under  them,  generally  more; 
efficient  in  their  work.  They  are  acknowledged- to  iHvlaithl'ui.as  exam- 
iners and  in  their  clerical  work,  but.  are  said  to  be  rather  less  exact 
in  statistics  and  less  quick  in  comprehension  of  legal  matters  than 
men.  In  convention  work  they  have  done  equally  well  with  men,  the 
papers  they  have  presented  being  sound  and  progressive.  As  short- 
hand secretaries  ladies  are  usually  preferred  unless  there  are  other 
duties  which  it  is  not  supposed  a  lady  would  care  to  perform.  It  is 
said  "they  do  better,  that  is  cleaner,  work  than  men,  make  neater 
transcriptions,  etc.,  and  are  contented  to  remain  in  the  same  place 
longer  and  in  this  way  become  better  acquainted  with  the  duties  of 
the  place  and  render  their  employers  more  valuable  services." 

In  schools  of  every  kind,  where  prizes  are,  offered  for  excellence, 
young  women  have  always  taken  their  full  share."  In  the  business 
colleges  they  have  taken  prizes  for  best  penmanship,  neatest  ledgers 
and  best  composition  until  the  newspapers  have  cried  out:  "What 
is  the  matter  with  the  boys  ?" 

In  the  medical  schools  women  have  taken  prizes  in  excess  of  their 
proportionate  numbers  for  theses,  clinical  records  and  dissections. 

In  the  inter-high  school  oratorical  contests  girls  have  always  car- 
ried off  the  lion's  share  of  the  honors,  in  the  collegiate  oratorical 
contests  prizes  have  in  a  number  of  instances  been  awarded  to  young 
women,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  entitled  to  represent  their  col- 
leges in  the  State  oratorical  contests.  On  two  different  occasions  in 
the  State  contest  the  first  prize  has  been  awarded  to  a  young  lady,  in 
1S7<)  to  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Chapman,  of  Simpson  Centenary  college,  and 
in  1881  to  Miss  Minnie  Brunson,  of  Upper  [owa  University,  entitling 
them  to  represent  the  state  of  Iow  a  in  the  Inter-State  oratorical 
contests.  On  both  these  occasions  Iow  a's  representative  took  high 
rank  and  reflected  credit  upon  their  alnm  mater  and  their  State. 
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In  business  Circles  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  woman  guilty  of 
embezzlement  or  defalcal  ion. 

As  cashiers  they  arc  said  to  count,  more  rapidly  and  accurately 
than  men  and  have  a  superior  ability  to  detect  counterfeits.   As  book 

keepers  they  are  more  careful  and  painstaking  in  their  work.  In  in- 
dependent business  enterprises  women  seldom  "fail." 

PATENTS, 

Patents  have  been  issued  to  Iowa  women  as  follows:  To  Miss 
Flora  Grace,  of  Webb  City,  for  a  I  hermometer;  to  Miss  Eugenie  Kil- 
bourne,  of  Cedar  llapids,  egg  beater,  and  griddle  greaser;  Mrs.  [.  T. 
Lainborn,  attachment  to  door  screen;  Viola  J.  Angicr,  of  Spencer, 
album  for  photographs;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Avory,  of  Manson,  an  ironing 
board. 

THE  LABOR  BTJKEAU. 

The  newly  organized  Labor  Imreau  of  Iowa  was  memorialized  by 
the  A.  A.  W.  to  insert  in  their  blank  forms  such  queries  as  would 
show  adequately  the  relations  of  women  to  labor.  The  justice  of  their 
request  in  a  State  where  80,000  women  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions was  recognized,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
returns  from  the  new  bureau  will  be  literally  impartial  between  the 
sexes,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  gain  from  them  accurate  and  com- 
plete information  as  to  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  each  indus- 
try in  the  State;  comparative  wages  in  each;  comparative  wages  as 
between  men  and  women;  what  industries  offer  the  best  inducements 
to  women  seeking  employment;  whether  or  not  women  are  entering 
new  fields  Of  labor,  and  if  so,  what;  how  the  average  attendance  of 
women  at  their  places  of  business  compares  with  that  of  men.  etc. 
The  great  practical  value  to  working  women  of  such  tables  kept 
through  a  series  of  years  is  self-evident. 

EDUCATION. 

Education  in  Iowa  has  had  a  vigorous  and  natural  growth.  Co- 
education everywhere  prevails  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
there  being  but  one  female  college  in  the  state.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal  schools,  girls  are  admitted  on  equal 
terms  with  boys  into  all  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the  Kindergartens 
to  the  State  University.  Equal  privileges  are  accorded  women  in  all 
the  medical  schools  -regular,  homeopathic  and  eclectic— in  all  the 
Law  schools,  in  all  the  Business  Colleges,  in  the  Dental  College  ami 
in  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  most  noticable  advance  of  the  past 
year  has  been  made  at  the  Agricultural  College  (a  State  institution 
with  a  large  national  endowment)  in  establishing  in  connection  with 
the  college  a  school  of  Domestic  Science  fully  equipped  and  having 
at  its  head  a  woman  as  professor  of  Domestic  economy.  So  far 
as  is  known,  this  is  a  step  which  no  other  State  has  taken. 
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The  first  woman  in  America  to  be  circled  to  a  full  profe  oi  hip 
witl>  all  the  honors  awl  emoluments  thereunto  pertaining  w  as  Miss 
H.  J,  Cook,  of  Cornell  College.  Now  one  or  more  women  are  occu- 
pying posit, ions  on  the  Cacultj  of  twelve  of  our  higher  insl  it  ut  ions  of 
learning.  The  professorships  so  held  are  Greek  (3),  Mathematic  !  , 
English  Literature  (5),  Natural  Sciences  (2),  Modern  Languages  (2), 
Domestic  Economy  (1).  [n  three  of  these  colleges  the  secretary  of 
the  faculty  is  a  woman.    Not   being  unaware  of  the  shrug 

Of  the  shoulders  and  the  smile  which  any    mention   of  Western 

universities  and  colleges  is  wont  to  excite  in  certain  quarters,  it  may 
be  added  that  Iowa  is  entirely  willing  to  abide  by  a  comparison  of 
results,  as  shown  by  the  census. 

Of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  St  ate,  t  wo-thirds  are  women  ; 
of  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  graded  schools,  eighty-one 
are  women— more  than  one  in  live;  of  the  County  superintendents 
eleven  are  women  one  in  nine;  of  teachers  in  normal  institutes  dur- 
ing the  past  year  eighty-one  were  women  more  than  one  third;  of 
the  principals  of  secondary  institutions  of  learning  thirty-seven  are 
women— about  one-third;  of  the  tutors  and  instructors  in  colleges 
and  universities  one-halt  are  women;  of  the  educational  journals 
published  in  the  State,  one.  Tha  Luna  Normal  Monthly,  of  Dubuque, 
has,  until  recently,  had  a  woman,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoup,  for  associate  edi- 
tor and  business  manager;  another,  ThitQentral  School  Journal,  of 
Keokuk,  has  a  woman,  Miss  L.  (J.  Howell,  for  sole  editor  and  propri- 
etor. Houghton  &  Mifflin,  the  Boston  publishing  firm,  in  writing  of 
the  former,  have  taken  occasion  to  express  their  "hearty  appreciation 
of  the  intelligence  and  discrimination  of  her  book  notices,"  aflirming 
that  "they  were  superior  to  those  of  almost  any  other  journal  of  the 
class  in  the  country." 

During  the  last  session  of  legislature,  a  woman  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  senate  school  committee.  Of  the  State  board  of  exami- 
ners one  is  a  woman.  In  an  increasing-  number  of  places  over  the 
State  women  are  serving  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  on  boards  of 
education.  Six  women  are  now  serving  as  presidents  of  such  boards, 
thirty-five  as  secretaries,  while^  fifty  are  vested  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  treasurer. 

That  our  educational  institutions  have  not  suffered  by  being  so 
largely  in  the  hands  of  women,  in  every  grade  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  would  seem  to  be  fairly  indicated  by  the  census  returns, 
which  show  that  while  Iowa  stands  twelfth  in  si/.e  and  tenth  in 
population  in  the  roll  call  of  States,  she  is  seventh  in  the  value  of 
school  property,  seventh  in  the  outlay  for  school  purposes,  sixth  in 
the  number  of  pupils  in  school,  tilth  in  the  number  of  school  houses, 
fifth  in  number  of  teachers;  that  in  but  one  other  State  in  the  Union 
are  there  so  few  illiterate  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  while  in  the 
comparative  ability  to  read,  Iowa  stands  first  in  the  Union, 
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LITERATURE. 

All  over  the  State  literary,  historical,  and  con  versational  clul >■■  are 
increasing  in  numbers,  in  membership,  anil  in  amount  ot  active  meth- 
odical study  accomplished,  and  are  from  year  to  year  becoming  more 
truly  the  centers  for  intellectual  improvement.  Most  of  them  are 
well  organized,  many  have  published  constitutions  and  bj 
courses  of  study,  programmes,  etc.,  and  some  have  club-rooms  fitly 
furnished  and  equipped  with  still  a  balance  in  bank.  Their  animus 
is  well  represented  in  the  closing  paragraph  ol  the  published  history 
of  the  Dubuque  Ladies'  Literary  Association. 

"We  have  students  of  all  ages,  from  girls  in  t  heir  teens  to  grand- 
mothers whose  gray  hairs  have  not  quenched  their  love  of  si udy,  and 
there  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  oflieial  tendency  of  th,e  Asso- 
ciation than  the  leveling  of  the  harriers  often  raised  by  artificial 
wants  or  worldly  success.  Hero  the  seamstress,  the  teacher,  the 
author,  the  housewife,  the  leader  of  fashion,  the  artist,  stand  on  the 
common  plane  ol*  fellow-studentship.  So  closely  does  our  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  learning  unite  us,  that  there  is  room  neither 
for  shy  sell-isolation,  false  pride  nor  patronizing  toleration." 

Taste  so  cultivated  in  matters  of  life  and  literature  and  art,  makes 
itself  felt  not  only  in  tin;  individual  and  in  the  family,  but  exacts  a 
higher  standard  of  social  intercourse,  demands  a  better  class  of  public 
entertainments,  frees  genius  from  clogs  and  besetting  sins  and  pro- 
jects itself  into  every  department  of  literary  activity.  Iowa  women 
from  these  literary  centres  are  contributing  to  eastern  papers  and 
journals  on  art  topics,  on  historical  subjects,  on  political  subjects,  on 
religious  subjects;  are  wilting  for  agricult  ural  papers,  for  educational 
journals,  for  medical  journals;  are  speaking  on  art,  science,  missions, 
charity,  temperance,  equal  rights,  domestic  and  social  science;  are 
writing  poems  and  stories,  commentaries  and  dictionaries;  are  mak- 
ing translations;  are  publishing  books;  are  owning  and  managing, 
editing  and  publishing  educational  journals,  literary  magazines,  daily 
and  weekly  papers. 

ART. 

If  we  accept  the  dictum  of  Morris,  in  his  recent  Oxford  lecture, 
that  "art  includes  not  only  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  but 
the  shapes  and  colors  of  all  household  goods,  nay,  even  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fields  for  tillage  and  pasture,"  in  short  that  "art  is  the 
beauty  of  earth,"  we  in  Iowa  may  indulge  a  comfortable  complacency 
over  the  display  in  the  out-door  art  studies  of  our  State. 

Within  more  conservative  limits,  we  have  a  multitude  of  ama- 
teurs with  varied  and  varying  gifts,  and  a  few  professionals  with  a 
reputation  not  confined  to  the  State.  There  are  within  the  State 
thirty-seven  women  who  have  studied  art  abroad,  and  women  in 
almost  every  town  of  consequence,  who  have  studied  in  the  various 
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American  art  schools.  Thcreare  a  number  of  Decorative  art  cluhfl 
in  the  larger  cities  and  a  greater  number  ol  elubs  for  the  stud)  of 
art.  Aestheticism  as  cultivated  i>\  the  disciples  ol'thc  "green  and 
yellow  melancholy"  has  never  found  much  favor  in  this  part  of  the 
West,  but  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  things  good  and  beautiful  in 
art.  There  is,  however,  lit  I  lu  concerted  ad  ion  as  we  have  no  great  ai  i 
center  or  art  schools.  There  are  I4d  women  teaching  art  cla  1  , 
sixteen  teaching  artistic  embroidery  and  fancy  w  ork.  The  number 
of  pupils  receiving  art  instruction  is  given  as  1,754.  These  figures  do 

not  include  convents  or  Catholic  schools  and  arc  known  to  he  very 
incomplete.  The  only  woman  in  the  West,  who  makes  pretentions  to 
the  plastic  art  is  an  Iowa  woman  w  ho  has  keen  commissioned  to 
make  the  busts  for  the  new  state  Capitol  at  Dos  Moines.  There  are 
a  number  of  women  who  do  creditable  china  painting;  several  w  ho 
do  their  own  firing,  etc.,  and  find  a  market  lor  their  w  ares  in  New 
York. 

SCIENCE. 

A  deserved  reputation  in  science  is  a  matter  of  slow/growth  and 
our  State  being  comparatively  new,  tin;  conditions  have  not  keen 
favorable  to  the  development  of  a  taste  purely  intellectual,  which 
appeals  neither  to  the  emotional  nor  sensational  side  of  us.  Never- 
theless, many  of  our  women  are  making  collections  in  the  various 
departments  of  jSTaturul  History,- and  a  number  are  quietly  pursuing 
different  lines  of  scientific  research,  though  they  are  not  yet  to  any 
great  extent  formulating  results  for  publication.  There  are  seven 
women  in  the  State,  however,  thought  worthy  of  mention  in  Casftino's 
Directory  of  American  Naturalists,  their  specialties  being  geology, 
paleontology,  botany  and  entomology.  In  addition  to  these  ladies,  the 
teacher  of  natural  science  at  the  State  Normal  School  is  a  young 
woman;  in  two  of  our  colleges  the  professorship  of  natural  science  is 
held  by  a  woman,  and  the  professor  of  botany  in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy is  a  woman.  About  one-tenth  of  the  meteorological  observers 
for  the  Iowa  Weather  Service  are  women. 

A  young  lady  of  Davenport  is  doing  most  valuable  original  work 
in  tracing  the  life  history  of  the  insects  of  the  State,  rearing  and 
sketching  the  larvae  in  all  stages.  Her  drawings,  plain  or  colored,  on 
wood  or  grained  auto-type  paper  for  photo-engraving,  are  most 
accurate  and  life  like.  Until  interrupted  by  ill-health  she  did  work  of 
this  kind  for  eastern  naturalists,  who,  desiring  illustration  for  their 
text,  sent  larvae  to  be  raised  and  sketched.  Similar  work  is  being 
done  by  a  young  lady  of  sixteen  in  Keokuk,  who  gives  promise  of  a 
brilliant  future  in  this  line  of  original  research.  A  young  lady  of 
Princeton  has  prepared  the  illustrations  for  a  new  work  on  /oology 
by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  State  University.  The  drawings  were 
made  from  live  and  alcoholic  specimens,  dissections  and  shells.  This 
is  the  first  time  a  woman  has  been  employed  here  in  this  capacity, 
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and  the  verdict  was  that  the)  had  never  before  had  so  good  work 
done  in  the  University,  This  young  lady  has  also  ill imtrated  botan- 
ical articles  in  tlie  Popular  Science  Monthly,  \  lady  of  Muscatine, 
whose  specialty  is  entomology,  has  been  for  several  years  studying 

the  insects  injurious  to  vegel  ation  in  I  liis  sect  ion  of  I  In-  conn!  r)  ,  and 

has  written  a  number  of  papers  upon  (his  subject,  which  have  been 
read  before  the  Stale  [lorticult  ural  Societ  y  and  printed  in  its  reports. 
For  three  years  past  she  has  been  entomological  editor  of  the  Iowa 
State  Jieglster. 

The  Davenport  Academy  of  Science,  with  a  <<>tal  regular  member- 
ship of  200,  has  on  its  roll  the  names,  of  lit  t  y-ninc  women,  more  than 
one  in  four.  The  working  membership  is  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion, In  the  published  proceedings,  Vol.  [IT,  p.  13,  credit  is  given  to 
the  women  workers  in  the  Academy  in  the  following  language,  which 
occurred  in  the  speech  of  Dr.  Parry,  the  well-Known  botanist,  nomin- 
ating a  woman  for  the  presidency: 

"It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  to  any  one  here  present  that 
the  actual  success  and  present  prosperity  of  the  Academy  has  been 
co-incident  with  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  woman.  It,  was  a  Woman's 
Centennial  Association  that  first  inaugurated  and  successfully  carried 
out  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  on  which  more  than  any  other 
one  thing,  the  scientific  character  and  standing  of  the  Academy 
abroad  has  been  firmly  established.  The  very  ground  beneath  our 
feet  is  the  spontaneous  gift  of  a  generous  woman,  and  this  com- 
modious building,  which  affords  us  a  permanent  home,  l'rom  lowest 
foundation  stone  to  highest  roofcrest,  if  not  the  direct  work  of 
woman's  hand  has  been  wrought  out  and  completed  under  the  inspir- 
ing influence  of  a  woman's  heart.  It  has  been  proposed  and  r  doubt 
not  will  meet  the  spontaneous  approval  of  all  present  to  recognize 
this  obligation  in  a  very  appropriate  way  as  well  as  add  a  crowning 
glory  to  the  institution  by  electing  Mrs.  Mary  L.  J).  Putnam,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Mrs.  Putnam  was  unanimously  elected.  This  occurred  in  1870  and 
was  the  first,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  instance  on  record  of 
a  woman  being  chosen  president  of  an  Academy  of  Science.  From 
year  to  year  the  names  of  women  appear  in  the  list  of  officers  of  this 
Academy,  and  at  present  the  recording  secretary,  who  is  ex-oijicio  one 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  librarian  and  the  chairman  of  the 
publication  committee  are  women.  The  summer  classes  in  practical 
botany  sustained  by  this  Academy  are  two-thirds  women,  and  last 
winter  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  I  I  vgiene  of  Woman- 
hood, given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, a  lady  physician,  was  attended  by  from  100  to  bio  ladies. 

MEDICINE. 

Year  by  year  an  increasing  respect  for  and  confidence  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  woman  practitioner  of  medicine,  is  shown  in  the  most 
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matter-of-fact  way  by  the  balance  In  her  bank  account,  in  I 
seventy-three  women  physicians  were  enumerated  and,  b>  my  knowl- 
edge, the  number  is  now  considerably  greater.  The  medical  profe 
bion  of  Iowa,  as  a  body,  is  noted  for  its  just  ice,  courtesj  and  liberality 
towards  women  practitioners,  The  occasional  hostility  <>i  earlier 
years,  in  certain  localit  ies,  lias  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  t  here 
is  now  no  part  of  the  Mate,  in  which  educated  and  capable  women 
are  not  received  by  their  brothers  in  the  healing  art,  on  terms  of 
perfect  professional  equality.  Not  only  are  they  freelj  admitted  to 
all  the  medical  societies  county,  district  and  state  but  in  many 
cases  are  acceptably  occupying  oflicial  positions  as  secretaries,  treas- 
urers, or  on  the  Board  of  Censors.  Last  year,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  influential  societies  in  the  State  chose  a  woman  (who  hud.  First 
served  three  terms  as  secretary)  to  preside  over  their  deliberations,  a 
thing  before  unheard  of  in  the  medical  world.  This  year  she  was  re- 
elected without  a  dissenting  voice,  no  other  nomination  being  made. 
It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  tor  the  lady  members  of  the 
local  societies  to  be  among  the  delegates  sent  to  the  Slate  Society,  and 
this  year  two  ladies  were  given  credentials  to  represent  the  State 
Society  in  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  highest  body  in  the 
profession. 

At  the  meeting"  of  the  State  Society  this  year  a  number  of  ladies 
were  in  attendance,  not  on  sufferance,  but  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  members,  taking  part  in  the  proceedings,  serving  on 
committees,  etc.  "Xo  members  took  more  prominent  part  or  received 
more  courteous  attention  than  they.  The  utmost  harmony  and  good 
will  prevailed  throughout  the  sessions  and  that  there  has  been  no 
letting  down  of  the  high  masculine  standard  to  accommodate  the 
mental  or  professional  calibre  of  the  ladies  may  be  inferred  from  the 
remarks  of  one  of  the  oldest  members  present,  who  said  he  had  never 
before  attended  a  meeting  where  so  many  able  papers  had  been  read." 
One  of  the  leading  dailies  in  the  State,  in  commenting  on  the  persouel 
of  the  Society,  says:  "It  was  a  splendid  gathering  of  men  and 
women,  which  would  do  credit  to  any  State  in  the  Union."  The  presi- 
dent-elect in  his  address  expressed  gratification  at  the  presence  of  so 
many  ladies,  and  declared  that  they  had  "not  only  done  credit  to 
themselves  as  medical  practitioners,  but  had  reflected  honor  upon  the 
Society." 

Last  year  the  annual  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  was  given 
by  a  woman,  and  this  year  the  Alumni  have  elected  a  woman  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Association. 

Although  pharmacy  is  one  of  the  vocations  supposed  to  be  scarcely 
yet  opened  to  women,  there  were  in  Iowa,  in  1882,  no  less  than  forty- 
three  women  enrolled  as  registered  pharmacists,  the  law  in  this  State 
providing  rigid  tests  as  to  titness.    The  State  Pharmaceutical  Society 
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Includes  women  in  its  membership,  who  have  taken  an  active  part  In 
its  proceedings,  serving  on  committees,  taking  part  in  debate, 
etc. 

There  are  in  the  stale,  according  to  the  Ias1  census,  110  nurses, 
many  of  whom  are  graduates  of  (tie  various  schools  for  nurses,  and 
twenty-six  midwives;  though  it  is  believed  that  this  latter ligure  falls 
far  short  of  the  act  ual  number. 

The  census  gives  us  bul  one  lady  dentist,  bid  there  are  now  thre* 
in  the  State,  one  at  M  t .  Pleasant,  one  at  Grinned,  and  one  at  Council 
Bluffs.  Almost  all  dentists  have  one  or  more  lady  assistants  in  their 
oil  ices. 

■  LAW. 

Five  ladies  have  graduated  from  the  University  Law  School  and 
two  from  the  Des  Moines  Law  School.  Out  four,  however,  are  now 
practicing  within  the  State,  one  at  Cedar  Llapids  and  one  at  Iowa 
City  are  practicing  in  partnership  with  their  respective  husbands. 
These  ladies  confine  themselves  to  ofliee-work,  preparing  pleadings 
or  papers,  looking  up  cases,  etc.  Another  at  Delhi  docs  similar  work 
in  connection  with  her  father,  and  the  fourth  has  for  .several  years 
past,  as  an  officer  of  the  National  VV.  C.  T.  V.,  devoted  herself  chiefly 
to  the  legal  aspects  of  the  temperance  question,  in  which  field  of 
work  her  reputation  is  not  confined  to  the  State.  The  first  woman 
ever  admitted  to  practice  in  the  U.  S.  Courts  was  Mrs.  Emma  Had- 
dock, of  Iowa  City. 

PROPERTY  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. 

In  Iowa,  married  women  may  own  and  dispose  of  property  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  can  the  husband,  'flu1  increase 
of  her  personal  propert  y  belongs  to  her  and  is  not  subject  to  her  hus- 
band's debt.  She  may  hold  the  wages  of  her  personal  labor  in  her 
own  right  and  maintain  an  action  therefor  in  her  own  name.  She 
may  prosecute  and  defend  all  actions  at  law  or  in  equity  for  the  pre- 
servation and  protection  of  her  rights  and  property  as  if  unmarried. 
Contracts  may  be  made  by  a  wife,  and  liabilities  incurred  by  the  same, 
enforced  by  or  against  her  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  she  were  unmarried. 

A  married  woman  may  act  as  an  executor  independent  of  her  hus- 
band. 

A  widow  has  all  household  goods  exempt  from  execution  set 
apart  to  her;  she  has  one-third  of  all  personal  property  after  debts  are 
paid,  and  one-third  of  all  unincumbered  real  estate  in  fee  simple.  If 
there  are  no  children  she  receives  one-half  the  estate.  In  case  of  her 
death,  the  husband  has  a  similar  share  of  her  propery. 
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DIVINITY. 

Friends  oi  Quakers  have  hero  as  ^verywere  been  pioneers  in  giv- 
ing freedom  to  wovnon  in  ministerial  work.  Believing  that  the 
essential  qualification  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  the  immediate 
teaching  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  practice  has  ever  con- 
formed to  (heir  docl  rine,  ami  if  a  sister  felt  moved  by  t  he  [I0I3  Spirit 
to  minister  unto  them,  no  man  said  nay.  They  also  hold,  however, 
that  as  the  gift  is  divine,  the  service  is  to  be  freely  and  faithfully  per- 
formed without  any  view  to  reward  from  man,  hence  their  ministry 
is  not  set  apart  from  worldly  a\  ocations  as  arc  those  of  ot her  denom- 
inations. 

Of  these  latter,  the  census  mentions  ten.  These  Indies  are  capable, 
talented  and  successful  workers.  As  pastors  and  preachers  they  will 
stand  honest  and  fair  comparison  with  any  of  the  brethren.  Some  of 
them  have  been  set  over  peculiarly  trying  parishes,  and  they  have 
even  here  achieved  a  goodly  degree  of  success.  Where  brethren  have 
failed  leaving  the  "desolation  of  destruction"  they  have  been  called  to 
go  and  rebuild  the  "old  waste  places." 

The  denominational  afliliation  of  these  ladies  is  Unitarian,  Univer- 
salist  and  Christian. 


Table  showing  the  activity  of  missionary  work  during  year  1883. 


DENOMINATIONS., 

No.  Societies. 

No.  Members. 

5 

Money  Raised. 

c 

1 

Schools  S  upported. 

-si 

3 

Methodist: 
Home  Missions 
Foreign  M  ission.s 

20 

•>;;•_> 

400 

3,01  a 

1 

£235.08 
$7,235.40 

114 

Women  treated  by  medical 

missionaries,  23,224. 
Prescription's  given,  15G.149. 

Baptist: 

Homo  Missions 
Foreign  Missions 

50 

(1) 
§610.34 
$1,915.92 

(-) 
3 

|(1)  And  supplies  ro  the  amount 

of§514.84. 
1(2)  One  among  freedmcn,  one 
1    among    Indians,   and  one 
1   among  Scandinavians. 

English  Lutheran: 
Home  and  For.  Missions 

234 

§419.01 

_ 

PRESHYTKUIAN : 

138 

50 

§9,805.40 

(l)j(2)|(l)  In  Idaho; 
2|  50|(2)  Value  from §25 to §100  each 

CONGREGATIONAL.: 
*Home  Missions 
Foreign  Missions 

111 

$2,459.25 
si, oil'..;:; 
§3,26(5.50 

', 

! 

(5 
6 

FRIENDS: 

§598.81 

T 

1 

Christian  : 

IS 

328 

JJ 

*  Note:  —  Twenty  Bible  readers  supported.  Nino  women  missionaries  from  Iowa 
are  at  work  in  the  foreign  Held,   Schools  supported  in  New  Orleans  and  Alabama. 
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Relative  number  of  males  and  females  In  dependent,  defective,  and 
criminal  classes,  according  to  census  of  1880. 


  ,  sass 

Male».\ 



/'  '<■  in  ii(<  , . 

 _rrr 

Total, 

Deaf  Mutes    

682 

•170 

1,052 

lUind  

770 

M0 

1,310 

80 

00 

140 

102 

05 

257  ' 

1,330 

1,208 

2,544 

1.111 

903 

2,314 

GK9 

470 

1,165 

Prisoners  

799 

12 

811 

In  the  number  of  women  prisoners,  Iowa  stands  thirty-third  in 
the  list  Of  States,  while  the  ratio  of  female  prisoners  to  the  female 
population  is  the  smallest  in  the  Union. 

In  regard  to  the  kinds  and  certainty  of  punishment,  the  law  makes 
no  distinction  because  of  sex  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by 
the  courts,  there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  average  of  sentences 
imposed,  except  that  women  are  frequently  punished  for  a  certain 
class  of  offenses  against  order  and  good  morals  for  which  men  equally 
guilty  are  not  held  amendable  to  the  law.  All  women  convicts  are 
sent  to  the  new  penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  where  they  arc  in  charge  of 
a  matron.  A  separate  prison  for  women  is  contemplated  in  the  plan 
of  this  institution  which  is  still  in  process  of  erection.  At  this  peni- 
tentiary a  woman  discharges  with  perfect  acceptability  the  duties  of 
chaplain  and  teacher. 

The  Reform  Schools  have  a  woman  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
the  Reform  School  for  Girls  has  been  in  charge  of  a  woman  until 
recently,  failing  health  having  compelled  her  resignation.  The  State 
Hospital  for  Insane  at  Independence  has  a  woman  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  also  on  the  medical  staff.  One  member  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  to  inspect  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  is  a  woman. 

Women  in  this  State  are  growingly  efficient  in  the  various  benev- 
olent and  philanthropic  enterprises  of  the  day,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
good  work  of  the  Ladies'  Christian  Associations,  Relief  Corps,  Aid 
Societies,  etc.,  in  almost  every  city.  The  thoughtless  and  indiscrim- 
inate doling  out  of  alms  is  giving  place  to  an  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious study  of  the  causes  of  pauperism,  crime  and  wretchedness 
with  a  view  to  reducing  them  to  a  minimum.  In  several  places, 
sewing  schools  for  neglected  girls,  managed  entirely  by  ladies,  are  in 
successful  operation.  From  year  to  year  one  or  more  ladies  in  con- 
junction with  gentlemen  (usually  an  equal  number  of  each)  have 
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been  delegated  by  the  governor  to  represent  [owa  In  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities.  On  two  different  occasions  ladic  so  dele- 
gated have  reatl  papers  before  that  body  which  attracted  widespread 
attention,  and  on  several  occasions  the  report  for  the  State  has  been 
made  by  one  of  the  lady  delegates. 

The  Cool;  Elomefor  Aged  and  Friendless  Women  at  Davenport 
was  built  and  is  maintained  in  comfort  by  the  legacy  of  a  lady,  [j 
Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  president  of  the  Board  and  the  attending  physician 
being  ladies.  The  same  donor  gave  810,000  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  Public  Library  and  Free;  Heading  J  loom  in  Davenport. 

THE  W.  0.  T.  U. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, an  incorporated  organ- 
ization with  a  membership  of  5,000  earnest,  consecrated  women  can- 
not be  overlooked  in  any  statement  purporting  to  sketch  the  work  of 
women  in  this  State.  With  dauntless  courage  these  mothers  of  Iowa 
banded  themselves  together  to  wage  a  hand  to  hand  contest  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  for  the  peace,  purity  and  protection  of  the  home. 
Operating  through  230  local  Unions  with  their  thirty-one  different 
departments  of  organized  work— evangelistic,  educational,  social, 
hygienic,  scientific,  legal,  etc.,  this  society  of  women  has  been  a  force 
felt  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  of  one  State,  and  cooperat- 
ing "With  the  great  central  organization,  whose  membership  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  they  have  made  a  record  unparalleled  by  any  other  exist- 
ing organization.  In  tin1  National  W.  O.  T.  U.  convention  at  St.  Louis 
the  Iowa  members  distinguished  themselves  by  boldly  taking  a  stand 
against  easting  the  weight  of  the  organization  in  favor  of  St.  John 
and  the  prohibition  party.  With  but  two  exceptions  the  Iowa  dele- 
gation voted  solid  against  the  measure. 

On'e  of  the  practical  features  of  their  organization  in  the  State 
has  been  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  state  refuge  for 
erring  women  known  in  honor  of  .Mrs.  Benedict,  as  the  Benedict 
Home.  During  the  past  year  twenty-live  women,  with  ages  ranging 
from  thirty-one,  to  thirteen  years,  have  sought  this  refuge;  six  have 
been  restored  to  their  friends,  three  have  married,  two  have  died,  one 
had  been  transferred  to  an  insane  asylum,  a  wreck  for  life,  and  live 
only  have  gone  back  to  a  life  of  sin.  The  Board  of  Managers,  repre- 
senting live  different  churches,  have  worked  together  as  a  unit  in  this 
most  unpromising  of  all  faith  work. 

SUFFRAGE. 

The  Iowa  Equal  Suffrage  Society  lias  adopted  the  motto  of  the 
State  with  the  change  of  a  single  word,  thus:  "Our  liberties  we  prize, 
our  rights  we  will  secure"    An  amendment  to  the  constitution  giv- 
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lng  women  the  right  of  suffrage  was  passed  by  the  19th  General  As- 
sembly, and  it  remained  for  I  he  201  h  General  Assembly  to  ral  if)  I  haf 
action  before  it  co ultl  be  submitted  to  popular  vote..  All  honorable 
melius  were  used  to  secure  favorable  action,  bul  notwithstanding  I  he 
Governor  in  his  message  favored  its  submission  to  the  people,  and 
notwithstanding  the  thousands  of  petitions,  it  was  lost  by  a  vote  In 
the  House  of  50  to  II.  the  vote  in  the  Senate  standing  nays  20,  yeas  24. 
The  first  protest,  against  equal  suffrage  ever  presented  to  an  Iowa 
legislature  was  presented  this  year,  signed  "many  ladies."  The  Sen- 
ate objected  to  receiving  a  document  with  no  names  attached,  but 
finally  it  was  referred  to  the  library  committee,  of  which  the  Sen 
presenting  it  was  chairman.  The  advocates  of  the  measure  are  de* 
feated,  but  not  dismayed,  and  with  150  editors  in  the  State  w  ho  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  give  space  for  suffrage  articles,  they  do 
not  propose  to  give  up  the  tight. 

W OMEN  IN  MASONRY. 

The  great  fraternity  o*f  Free  Masonry,  whose  doors  have  been 
closed  against  women  for  three  thousand  years, now  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  organizing  the  modern  degrees  of  the. Chapter,  Council, 
Commandery,  and  Scotch  Rite  have  provided  also  an  adjunct  to 
their  ancient  and  honorable  organization  for  their  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters;  and  the  order  of  the  Eastern  Star  with  five  degrees,  first 
established  in  1850,  now  extends  into  thirty-two  states  and  territories 
with  a  membership  of  fifty  thousand.  The  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Matron  who  stands  at  the  head  of  this  organization  in  the  United 
States  is  an  Iowa  woman,  who,  previous  to  her  election  to  this  high 
office  at  San  Francisco  last  year,  had  as  Grand  Matron  of  her  own 
State,  won  for  herself  a  national  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost 
workers  in  the  cause  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  in  Iowa  a  Grand  Chapter,  forty  subordinate  lodges,  and  a 
membership  of  1,500  or  more  active  and  earnest  workers.  The  ode 
book  for  the  use  of  the  order  was  compiled  and  published  by  two  of 
the  Iowa  sisters,  and  is  now  going  through  its  third  edition. 

OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

The  Daughters  of  Rebecca,  who  sustain  a  similar  relation  to 
the  1.  O.  O.  F.,  have  over  one  hundred. lodges  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  two  thousand. 

The  Association  von  the  Advancement  of  Women,  an 
organization  whose  object  is  "to  consider  and  present  practical  meth- 
ods for  securing  to  women  higher  intellectual,  moral  and  physical 
conditions,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  all  domestic  and  social 
relations,  though  not  yet  very  thoroughly  organized  in  the  West,  has 
a  growing  membership  in  this  State.  Town  is  represented  in  the 
management  of  this  organization  by  a  vice-president  from  Davenport 
and  a  director  from  Dubuque. 
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The  National  Association  fob  the  Piiotection  oi  the 
Insane  and  the  Prevention  <>i  [nsanity  Is  a  society  whose  title 
sufficient  i>  indicates  its  character  and  scope.  Us  plan  of  organization 
contemplates  a  corresponding  member  in  each  state  and  territory  of 
the  United  States  and  in  each  country  in  Europe  and  eventually  in 
the  world.  Although  j t s  membership  includes  both  men  and  women, 
the  direction  of  the  work  in  this  State  is  entrusted  to  a  woman. 

While  enumerating  the  work  of  women  in  connection  with  the 
world's  progress  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  industries,  the  profes- 
sions, we  cannot  overlook  the  tact  that  much  of  woman's  best  work 
cannot  be  recounted,  tabulated  or  set  forth  in  columns  of  figures. 
Hundreds  of  women,  in  every  avenue  of  life,  some  sheltered  from  the 
sterner  struggle  for  bread,  others  themselves  workers,  are  "lending  a 
hand"  to  the  great  needs  of  the  world  without  publicity.  Neither  can 
we  overlook  the  310,896  women  who  are  heads  ol"  families.  No  work 
can  be  more  ceaseless,  more  taxing,  more  deserving  of  appreciation  at 
the  hands  of  the  commonwealth  than  the  training  up  of  the  future 
citizens  into  healthful,  useful  and  moral  men  and  women;  and  many 
are  the1  women  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  a  mother  of  ten  hoys,  who, 
when  interviewed *in  regard  to  her  public  efforts,  replied,  "/  i&ould 
rather  be  known  as  the  /not Iter  of  my  boys." 
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THE    WORLD'S  EXPOSITION 
AT    NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  happy  conception  of  memorializing  the  beginning  of  the 
cotton  industry  of  this  continent  w  as  received  with  such  evidences 
of  favor  and  recognition  of  its  propriety  that  the  projectors  of  the 
Exposition  were  led  to  convert  it  into  a  general  display  of  the  world's 
industry.  The  wide-spread  interest  developed  and  enthusiasm 
created  convinced  them  that  the  occasion,  the  time,  and  the  locality 
harmonized;  that  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  resources,  products, 
and  attractions,  the  commercial,  industrial  and  manufacturing  capac- 
ities and  possibilities  of  the  Southern  and  Soul  h western  states  before 
the  world  had  arrived.  The  Congress  of  the  nation,  recognizing  the 
national  importance  of  the  Exposition,  its  inlluence  in  promoting 
general  prosperity,  in  restoring  harmony  and  feelings  of  comity 
between  the  people  of  different  sections,  in  developing  and  enlaring 
trade  relations  with  rich  and  populous  countries  contiguous  to  this 
section,  not  only  gave  its  oflicial  sanction,  but  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  (February  10,  1883)  it  was  given  a  national  and  international 
character.  Commissioners  for  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union  were  appointed.  The  duties  of  these  commissioners  have  been 
to  distribute  information  of  the  Exposition  and  to  prepare  a  collec- 
tive exhibit  of  the  natural  resources  of  their  respective  States  and 
Territories.  By  this  means  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  Exposition  has 
been  diffused  and  a  wide-spread  interest  developed.  The  result  is 
that  applications  have  been  more  numerous,  the  space  required  much 
greater,  and  the  character  of  representation  more  vaired  than  lias 
been  recorded  of  any  other  exposition  at  a  similar  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

Fortunately  for  the  World's  Exposition  its  resources,  though  not 
lavish,  are  abundant  for  all  the  purposes  of  providing-  ample  space, 
securing  necessary  attractions  and  promoting  complete  success.  The 
appropriation  by  the  general  government  of  $1,300,000,  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  citizens  of  Xew  Orleans  of  $500,000,  and  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  each  of 
$100,000,  affords  an  ample  fund  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  The 
management  of  the  exposition  has  been  benefited  by  the  experience  of 
former  Expositions.  It  has  not  considered  it  politic  or  necessary  to 
give  to  temporary  structures  the  same  degree  of  elaboration  and  de- 
tail that  should  be  given  to  those  that  are  intended  for  permanence. 
The  Main  Building  of  the  World's  Exposition,  while  affording  lift}' 
per  cent  more  space  than  the  main  building  of  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial, being  fully  as  pleasing  in  architectural  design  and  appear- 
ance, lias  not  cost  one-fourth  as  much  to  erect.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  other  structures.    In  all  the  material  points  of  appearance,  con- 
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venienoe  and  adaptation  for  use,  the  structures  of  the  World's  E  ipo  i 
tion  will  coin  pare  with  those  of  an  j  other  exposition  ever  held,  and 
in  many  respects  will  bedecidcl)  superior. 

Ai.  New  Orleans,  the  period  is  but  a  spring-time  vernal  foliage 
clothes  the  earth,  fragrant  llowers  give  forth  their  perfume,  choice 
fruits  ripen,  balmy  winds  prevail. 

The  special  features  of  the  World's  Exposition  are  so  numerous 
and  so  striking  that  it.  virt  uaily  necessitates  classing  them  as  general. 
What  are  termed  "tropical  display"  will  lie  special  to  this  Exposition 
and  so  extensive  as  almost  to  be  a  leading  feal  ure.  In  fruits,  llowers, 
plants,  and  forestry,  in  cultivated  products,  in  export  woods,  in  min- 
erological  samples,  in  native  manufactured  products,  in  rich  aivhco- 
logical  stores,  the  exhibits' of  Mexico,  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies  will  be  complete  and  compre- 
hensive, unitedly  composing  an  extraordinary  exposition.  The  gene- 
ral'government  exhibits  will  in  magnitude  and  variet  y  far  exceed  the 
magnificent  display  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial.  The  cotton 
exhibit,  from  the  weed  to  the  fabric,  through  numerous  and  wond- 
drous  processes,  will  be  an  unusual  attraction.  The  same  can  he  said 
of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  rice  plant,  tin1  processes  of  cultivation,  har- 
vesting, and  manufacturing  being  practically  demonstrated.  The 
live-stock  display  will  be  a  very  interesting  feature.  A  very  liberal 
premium  list  offered  in  this  department  will  insure  a  large  representa- 
tion. The  electrical  display  will  be  complete,  demonstrating  the 
wonderful  progress  in  this  line  in  all  descriptions  of  invention  and 
use.  The  machinery  exhibit  ^\ill  be  enormous,  it  will  present  in 
detail  the  culmination  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  inventive  eras.  The 
developments  of  the  past  few  years  will  afford  material  that  will  be 
a  source  of  continual  wonderment  to  the  visitor.  The  exposition  of 
women's  work  is  a  feature  exciting:  earnest  consideration.  The  exhi- 
bit will  display  her  work  in  all  the  phases  of  her  taste,  skill,  and  indus- 
try; an  attempt  at  enumeration  would  be.  futile.  In  all  that  her 
hand  may  do  or  her  taste  may  influence,  evidences  will  be  abundantly 
present.  Another  and  an  equally  interesting  feature  is  the  depart- 
ment devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
colored  race.  The  identification  of  the  colored  race  with  the  material 
progress  and  the  development  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
South,  and  the  influence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  her  population  upon 
her  prosperity,  renders  this  demonstration  of  their  educational  and 
industrial  progress  and  advancement  eminently  appropriate.  Tin1 
Board  of  Management,  appreciating  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  such 
a  feature,  and  to  afford  every  incentive1  for  the  fullest  and  most 
thorough  exposition,  has  assigned  the  sum  ,$50,(XX)  to  assi>t  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  preparation.  The  colored  people  have  entered 
into  the  work  with  great  enthusiasm  and  the  promises  are  bright  for 
a  most  interesting  and  magnificent  display. 
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Outside  of  the  Exposition  proper,  the  interest  in  it  and  if  magni- 
tude will  attract  many  important  enterprises  and  feat  ures.  A  n  I  ater- 
national  Drill,  in  which,  beside  the  volunteer  soldiery,  com pani< 
the  regular  army  will  ho  invited  to  participate,  and  the  companies  o£ 
the  Mexican  arm >  and  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba,  together  with  the 
soldiery  of  any  other  nation  present,  will  be  invited  to  take  part,  will 
be  a  feature  of  international  interest.  During  the  station  of  tin; 
United  States  Fleet  in  the  river  bordering  the  Exposition  Grounds 
(already  promised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy),  a  sham  naval  and 
land  battle  is  contemplated. 

A  large  number  of  organizations  <>f  national  reputation  and  extent 
have  already  arranged  tor  their  annual  convocations  at  New  Orleans 
during  the  period  of  the  Exposition. 

The  Carnival  Pageants,  occurring  about  the  middle  oT  the  Exposi- 
tion period,  will  be  the  most  elaborate  and  brilliant  of  this  world- 
wide tamed  festival. 

Three  regular  first-class  theatres,  two  grand  opera  houses  and  one 
grand  French  and  Italian  opera  house,  will  be  open  during  the  Expo- 
sition. . 

Grand  concert,  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be  given  regularly  in 
Music  Hall  in"  the  Main  Building.  The  largest  organ  ever  built  for 
an  exposition  has  been  built  expressly  for  the  World's  Exposition. 

The  opportunities  for  these  pleasurable  and  instructive  pastimes 
are  almost  innumerable  in  the  Cresent  City.  By  water,  fresh  or  salt, 
to  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass,  elegant  steamboats  ply  from 
New  Orleans,  covering  the  Mississippi,  to  its  famed  delta  and  its 
numerous  lower  tributaries,  penetrating  the  enchanting  waters  of 
interminable  bayous,  bordered  with  rich  canefields  and  shaded  with 
the 'live  oak.  Steamers  sail  regularly  between  the  city  shores  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  its  north  shores  and  the  sound  watering  places, 
and  down  the  Mississippi  into  the  gulf  to  the  shores  and  Keys  of 
Florida,  to  the  coast  places  of  Texas,  Mexico,  Central  Ameaica,  the 
Carribean  Isles,  and  the  West  Indies.  By  rail,  the  "  Land  of  Flow- 
ers" is  reached  in  a  few  hours,  and  every  prominent  southern  point- 
even  to  the  City  of  Mexico  becomes  conveniently  accessable. 
Excursion  rates  will  be  so  low  that  it  will  simply  be  a  question  of 
desire. 
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The  Main  Building  is  the  largest  over  erected.  It  is  1,378  feet 
iOng  by  905  feet  wide,  vvil  hout  court  s,  and  has  a  cont  inuotis  roof  com- 
posed largely  of  glass  so  arrainged  as  to  afford  an  abundance  o 
light  without  subjecting  the  interior  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Within,  the  view  is  unobstructed.  From  one  side  or  corner  of  the 
building  to  its  opposite,  the  interior  showing  all  the  phases  of  indus- 
trial activity  is  seen.  There  are  no  part  itions,  and  the  lofty  piljars, 
wide  apart,  supporting- the  root'  structure,  present  no  impediment  to 
One's  vision,  but  only  serve  to  assist  the  eve  in  measuring  the  vast 
expanse.  The  interior  is  surrounded  by  wide  and  spacious  galleries, 
twenty-three  feet  high,  which  are  reached  by  twenty  elevators  hav- 
ing the  most  approved  safety  appliances,  and  by  convenient  stair- 
ways. 

The  machinery  department  occupies  a  space  of  1,378  feet  long  by 
300  feet' wide,  within  the  main  building,  and  has  an  extension  added 
in  iron  350  feet  long"  and  130  feet  wide  for  heavy  machinery, 
described  under  the  heading  of  Factories  and  Mills.  From  the  galler- 
ies overlooking  more  than  two  miles  of  shafting  can  be  seen  driving 
every  known  character  of  machinery. 

Music  Hall,  with  a  seating  capacity,  in  commodious  chairs,  for 
11,000  people,  a  platform  capacity  for  600  musicians  and  a  mammoth 
organ  built  to  order  for  the  Exposition  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
interior. 

The  main  building  will  contain  general  exhibits.  It  is  situated  (as 
will  be  seen  by  the  park  plan  published  herewith)  about  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  grounds. 
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UNITED  BTATB8  and  BTATB  BXH1BIT8. 


This  Building  is  885  feel  long  by  505  feet  wide.  K  is  one  of  the 
largest  exposition  buildings  ever  erected.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  plans- it  was  supposed,  that  the  Main  Building,  having  the 
largest  capacity  of  any  building  heretofore  erected,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Horticultural  Hall  and  such  minor  outside  bulildings  as 
were  necessary,  would  afford  ample  space  and  accomodation  for  all 
exhibits;  but  the  interest  in  the  World's  Exposition  had  In-conic  so 
wide-spread  and  the  inquiries  and  applications  tor  space  became  so 
numerous,  that  the  necessity  tor  additional  accommodation  became 
imperative,  and  the  management  determined  upon  the  erection  of 
this  magnificent  structure  specially  for  the  United  States  and  Slate 
Exhibits,  The  government  exhibition  will  be  complete— of  itself, 
almost  a  mammoth  exhibition.  Each  department  will  have  its  dis- 
tinctive exhibit.  The  Department  of  State  showing  samples  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  cosmos  fibres,  and  of  the  fabrics  made  from  them,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  This  exhibit  will  be  arranged  in  continental 
groups  representing  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, etc.  The  Postotfice  Department  will  exhibit  all  the  improve- 
ment in  mail  facilities,  and  establish  a  branch  office  in  the  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  and  to  show  the  practical  working 
of  the  Postal  System.  The  Treasury  Department  will  exhibit  coast 
survey,  light  housing,  life-saving  service,  customs,  internal  revenue, 
engraving, printing,  etc.  The  War  Department  will  show  arms,  ordi- 
nance, engineering,  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  services,  progress 
in  same,  etc.  The  Navy  Department  will  show  naval  arms,  ordinance, 
projectiles,  torpedoes,  dynamo  electro  machines  for  firing,  models  of 
war  vessels— ancient  and  modern,  etc.  The  Interior  Department— 
everything-  pertaining  to  the  inventions  and  improvements  in  Amer- 
ican industries  and  to  the  history,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  aborig- 
inal races,  etc.  The  United  States  Fishery  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  especially  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  will  be  exhaustively  repre- 
sented. The  government  exhibit  will  vastly  exceed  that  made  at 
Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  the  government  exhibits,  the  collective 
State  exhibits  and  the  general  educational  display  will  be  located  in 
this  building.   The  structure  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance. 
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THE  HORTICULTURAL  HAM.. 


The  Horticultural  Hull  is  600  feet  in  length  ami  KM  feet  wide 
through  its  centre.  It  is  the  largest  conservatory  in  the  world.  It,  is 
substantially  built  as  a  durable  structure,  becoming,  by  arrangement 
with  the  city,  a  permanent  feature  of  the  ['ark.  It  is  located  on  high 
ground  in  the  midst  of  live-oak  groves.  Surmounting  the  centre  is  « 
magnificent  tower,  90  feet  high,  roofed  with  glass.  Beneath  this 
tower,  in  constant  play,  is  a  grand  fountain.  20,000  plates  of  fruit, 
double  the  amount  ever  before  displayd  at  any  exposition,  will  be 
shown  on  tables  extending  through  the  hall.  Around  the  hall  will  be 
arrainged  an  infinite  variety  of  rare  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants, 
flowers,  and  shrubbery.  There  is  a  tropical  hothouse,  250  long  by  25 
feet  wide,  in  which  the  most  delicate  tlowers  from  the  tar  South  will 
be  nurtured  and  made  to  bloom  in  their  most  brilliant  perfection.  Trop- 
ical fruits  in  the  various  stages  of  growth  will  be  exhibited.  Fruits 
of  every  section  and  the  productions  of  ail  seasons  will,  by  arrange- 
ments for  stated  supplies  and  thorough  processes  of  cold  storage,  be 
available  for  exhibit. 

The  most  eminent  horticulturists  of  the  United  States  are  engaged 
in  arranging  and  perfecting  the  display.  Cash  premiums  to  the 
amount  of  832,000  are  offered  in  this  department,  and  contributions  to 
its  exhibits  from  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies  and  the 
different  States  of  the  Union  will  be  unprecedently  large  and  varied. 


THE  ART  GALLERY. 
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The  Art  Gallery  is  250  feel  wide.  it.  is  ;i  structure  built  of  Iron. 
The  building  is  an  elegant  and  artistic  Btructure,  bo  arranged  for 
mounting, accessibility  and  lighl  an  to  present  the  besl  effects,  and 
with  ample  accomodation  Cor  as  large  a  collection  as  was  ever  exhi- 
bited on  this  hemisphere,  ii  will  be  fireproof  oven  the  partition! 
being  Of  iron. 


FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

4k 


JUS, 


This  is  a  large  iron  building  350  feet  long-  by  120  feet  wide.  In  it 
will  be  exhibited  cotton  in  all  stages  of  manipulation  from  the  ball 
to  the  bale.  The  newly  invented  "Cotton  Pickers,  Openers  and  Lap- 
pers,"  aie  well  as  the  various  and  complex  machienery  for  ginning, 
cleaning,  baling'  and  compressing,  will  be  in  constant  operation.  The 
supply  of  field  cotton  for  this  purpose  will  be  abundant. 

In  addition  to  cotton  machinery  this  extension  of  Machinery  Hall 
will  contain  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  th'e  rolling  of 
cane  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  and'in  the  harvest  ing-  and  milling* of 
rice. 

Various  kinds  of  factory  and  mill  machinery  for  wood  working, 
brick  and  tile  making, etc.,  will  be  located  in  this  structure.  Adja- 
cent to  this  binding:  there  will  be  a  line  of  sawmills,  extending 
toward  the  river  showing'  fortv  sawmills  in  motion. 
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THE  GROUND  PLAN. 
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Scale  1,430  feet  to  the  inch. 


Main  Building. 


Live  stock  Stables,  etc 


B — United  States  and  State  Exhibits.    11  —  Restaurants  and  Refreshments 


C  —  Horticultural  Hall. 
D— Mexican  Buildings. 
E— Art  Gallery. 
F— Factories  and  Mills. 


I— Grand  Fountain,  eighty  feet  high. 
J  —  Live  Stock  Arena. 

K  — Saw  Mills  and  Woodworking  Machinery. 
L— Wharf,  Mississippi  River. 


The  grounds  embrace  the  space  of  247  acres,  bounded  on  the  north 
side  by  St.  Charles  Avenue,  on  the  south  by  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  buildings  front  east  towards  the  main  portion  of  the  city. 

An  electric  railway  encircles  the  grounds. 


The  Exposition  opens  in  December,  1884,  and  closes  May  31,  1885. 
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FIRST  WHITE  MEN  ON  IOWA  SOIL. 

The  i second  volume  of  "Bancroft's  History  of  America"  relates 
that  on  the  10th  of  Juno  l<'»7:>.  Marquette,  Joliet,  flvo  othei 
Frenchmen,  and  two  Indian  guides  crossed  from  the  Fox  riverto 
the  Wisconsin,  carrying  their  two  canoes.  From  the  Wisconsin  the 
t\v<5  Indians  returned  to  their  tribe  and  the  seven  Frenchmen  w  ent 

forward.    In  seven  days  they  readied  the  Mississippi,  and  Die  t  wo 

birch-bark  canoes,  raising  their  happy  sails  under  new  skiesandto 
unknown  breezes,  floated  down  the  calm  magnificence  of  the  ocean 
stream,  over  broad  clear  sand-bars,  the  resort  of  innumerable  water- 
fowl, winding  through  islets  that  swelled  with  tufts  of  massive 
thickets  from  the  bosom  of  the  channel,  and  between  the  natural 
parks  and  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  About  sixty  leagues  below 
the  mouth  o(*  the  Wisconsin  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  bore 
on  its  sands  the  trail  of  men;  a  little  fool  path  was  discerned,  leading 
into  a  beautiful  prairie,  and,  leaving  the  canoes,  Jwliet  and  Marquette 
resolved  alone  to  brave  a  meeting  with  the  savages.  After  walking 
six  miles  they  beheld  a  village  on  t  he  banks  of  a  river,  and  two 
others  on  a  slope  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  first. 
The  river  was  the  Mou-in-gou-e-na  or  Moingona,  of  which  we  have 
corrupted  the  name  into  Des  .Moines.  Marquette  and  Joliet  were  the 
first  white  men  who  trod  the  soil  of  Iowa. 


RATHER  A  FORMIDABLE  WEAPON. 

Elihu  B.  Washbunre,  ina  sketch  of  Edward  Coles,  the  second  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  gives  a  bit  of  Iowa  experience  that  sounds  rather 
singular  at  this  day.  Mr.  Washburne  was  fresh  from  staid  and  sober 
New  England,  and  in  the  spring  of  1810  was  in  attendance  at  a  term 
of  court  held  at  the  town  of  Maquoketa.  That  community,  like  many 
frontier  settlements,  was  afflicted  with  a  gang  of  outlaws  and  counter- 
feiters, which  the  newly  organized  courts  found  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  effectually,  and  so  they  had  just  risen  en  masse  and  driven  out  a 
gang  of  counterfeiters  in  a  fierce  light  in  which  seven  men  were  killed. 
There  was  great  excitement  and  every  man  was  armed.  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  says:  "I  stopped  at  the  tavern  which  had  been  kept  by  W.  W. 
Brown,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  gang,  and  who  had  been  killed. 
My  room-mate  was  Judge  James  Grant,  of  Davenport,  who  has  been 
for  nearly  half  a  century  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  and 
lawyers  of  Iowa.  "When  we  were  about  to  retire  what  was  my 
amazement  to  see  my  room-mate,  whom  I  had  never  met  before,  draw 
out  from  the  back  of  his  coat  an  immense  bowie-knife  and  place  it 
under  his  pillow.  When  abroad  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  regard 
to  this  incident,  and  described  Judge  Grant's  bowie-knife  as  being 
three  feet  long.  This  letter  got  into  tin1  newspapers.  The  Judge 
wrote  me  a  letter  to  Paris,  denying  my  statement  and  asserting  that 
the  bowie-knife  he  had  on  that  occasion  was  only  two  feet  long." 
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THE  DEAD  OF  1884. 

John  Brown,  of  Cedar  township,  Johnson  county,  Iowa,  died  In 
the  autumn,  leaving  a  wife  and  three  little  children. 

A mong  the  elect  ladiesand  dead'  of  1884,  was  Mrs.  McGovern, 
the  venerable  mother  of  our  County  Treasurer,  she  was  a  perfect 
dorcas,  from  the  garments  which  she  made  and  other  useful  articles. 

Piiilo  Haines,  near  [owa  City,  also  died  in  the  autumn,  leaving 
a  widow,  two  grown  up  sons,  a  daughter  and  grand  children 
to  mourn,  and  to  inherit  his  large  estate.  An  old  settler  and  an 
honest  neighbor  has  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Norton  Allen,  the  wife  of  the,  late  Dr.  Harry 
Allen,  whose  memorial  in  brief  the  Annals  of  last  year  contained, 
has  followed  him,  not  far  divided  in  death's  harvest]  home.  So  kin- 
dred and  acquaintances  fall  by  the  sythe  of  the  destroyer. 

Harvey  W.  Fyffe  departed  suddenly.  He  was  expected 
to  attend  the  New  Orleans  World's  Fair  as  an  official  from  Iowa  City, 
but  he  is  gone.  He  took  the  census  of  the  city,  for  the  United  states, 
in  1850,  which  enumerated  oik1  thousand  and  fifty  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Fyffe  was  always  foremost  in  all  undertakings  that  seemed  to  be  for 
the  general  good  and  welfare  of  Iowa  City  and  Johnson  county. 

Among  the  dead  of  1884  should  be -mentioned,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lyon, 
who  began  his  fortune  here  in  Iowa  City  with  eighty  acres.  Air. 
Lyon  gave  grounds  for  the  depot,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
changed  to  Clinton  street,  when  alive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
heirs  will  allow  at  least  a  passenger  station  at  the  foot  of  Clinton 
street,  for  the  great  accommodation  of  the  city  and  traveling  public. 
It  would  be  about  half  the  distance  only  to  the  post-office  and  busi- 
ness part  of  town.  Mr.  Lyon  left  considerable  property.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  buried  in  a  stone  cenotaph 
under  the  surface,  made  of  stone.   A  novel  burial  in  Iowa  City. 


Fort  Madison  probably  dates  from  the  expedition  of  Lt.  Zebu- 
Ion  M.  Pike  of  the  U.S.  army  tip  the  Mississippi  river  in  1805.  He 
seems  to  have  designated  that  as  a  place  for  a  post.  There  was  a  fort 
there  and  soldiers  some  time  before  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812. 

" Ciie-giie-pe-qua."  From  1825  to  1812  the  name  of  Che-ehe-pe- 
qua  was  a  familiar  one  to  the  Indians  and  old  settlers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Keokuk  and  along  the  river.  The  Indians  gave  Win.  Phelps,  an 
Indian  trader,  this  name  because  of  his  large  neck.  It  signifies  big 
neck.   Mr.  Phelps  now  resides  on  a  farm  in  Pulton  county,  Illinois. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Miss  Jennie  McCowen's  article  is  rich  and  replete  with  statist- 
ics o!'  woman's  work  in  Iowa. 

THE  Minnesota  Slate  National  Society  has  made  preparations  for 

a  line  exhibit  of  its  curiosities  ami  relics  at  the  World's  Exposition. 
TnE  advertisement  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  A:  Northern 

Railroad  is  inserted  this  quarter.  Their  new  road  to  Clinton  via 
Tipton  adds  to  their  accommodation  of  travelers. 

Tin-:  last  number  of  the  magazine  containing  Gov.  Cue's  article- 
on  Anderson ville,  was  in  great  demand  and  the  edition  was  soon 
nearly  exhausted.  The  article  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  histori- 
cally, that  has  ever  appeared  in  Iowa  print. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R'y,  "A  Man,"  is  also  inserted. 
It  has  more  rails  in  Iowa  than  any  other  road.  Jt  is  rich  and  can 
stand  the  brunt  of  these  hard  times.  Colfax  Hotel  is  a  success  on 
this  route.  It  is  leased  to  Mr.  Christian,  of  Grinnell,  for  live  years, 
and  will  be  a  great  place  of  resort. 


mm,  m  im  t 


The  direct  line  aero  •  theStateof  Iowa  for 


Minnesota  and  Dakota  Points. 

Connections  are  made  with  all  important  lines 
leading 

North,  South,  Bast,  and  West, 


NORTH  for  Minneapolis,  St.  Panl  and  .-ill 
points  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Manitoba,  .Mon- 
tana, Wyoming  and  Oregon. 

SOUTH  for  St.  Louis  and  points  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  all  points  south 
and  southeast . 

EAST  for  Chicago  and  .-ill  eastern  points. 

WEST  for  Council  Muffs,  Kansas  City  and 
all  points  in  Nnbrawka,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada  and  (  alifornia. 

Land  Explorers'  I  ickets  for  sale  at  all  coupon 
offices,  both  single  ami  round  trip,  to  Iowa 
Minnesota.  Dakota,  Kansas,  N'el.iaska.  .Mis- 
souri and  IN  xas  hind  points. 

SOLID  TRAINS 

— WITH  

Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 

ARE  RUN  BETWEEN 

CHICAGO   AND  ST.  LOUIS 

— AND — 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL. 

Leaving  Chicago  via  the  Chicago,  Hock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Louis  via  the  Si.  Louis, 
Keokuk  &  Northwestern  Railway,  and  Minne- 
apolis and  Sr.  Paul  via  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  Railway. 

THE  MAKN  LINK 

extends  from  HurJington,  Iowa,  to  Albeit  L  a, 
Minnesota;  Miwatine  Division  from  MnstM- 
tine.  Iowa,  to  \Vh;d  ( Iheer  and  Montezuma, 
Iowa;  Clinton "  Division,  Clinton,  Iowa,  to  Kl- 
mira,  Iowa:  Iowa  City  Division.  Kind  ran  to 
Riverside.  Iowa:  Derorah  Division,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids to  Post  villc  and  Decorah.  Iowa;  Iowa  Tails 
Division,  Cedar  R'pids  lo  Wortliington.  w  i  un.. 
and  Wat'Ttown,  Dakota;  Re  inond  Division. 
Dows,  Iowa,  to  Madison.  Iowa. 

Jt  will  he  seen  from  I  he  above  t i i .- i t  almost 
any  portion  of  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Dakota  and 
north,  or  the  cast,  south  or  southeast,  can  in- 
reached  hv  this  line  and  its  connections. 
Maps.  Time  Tables  and  all  informal  ion  fur- 
nished upon  application  to  \gontss  Tickets 
on  sale  at  all  coupon  ollioes  to  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 

C.  .I.  ISV'.fl  K.  llANNI'CAX. 

Pres.  A  (Jen.  Supt.        (  Id',  (  lie.    Dass.  | ),M . 

CKDAR  RAPIDS.  IOW  V. 


WHO  IS  UNACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  OEOORAPHV  OF  THIS  COUNTRY,  WILt 
SILL  BY  EXAMINING  THIS  MAP,  THAT  THE 


Ohicaco,  Uoon  Island  &  Pacific  n^f  , 


iieing  the  Great  Centra!  Line,  affords  to  travelers,  by  re;.'Son  of  its  unrivaled  geo- 
graphical  position,  the  shortest  and  bent  route  between  the  East,  Northeast  an' 
Southeast,  and  the  We^t,  Northwest  and  Southwest, 

*4  Is  literacy  and  strictly  true,  that  its  connections  are  an  of  the  princ.pal  Unei 
in  road  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

By  its  main  line  and  branches  it  reaches  Chicago,  Joliet,  Peoria,  Ottawa 
j,a  iialle,  Geneseo,  Moiine  and  Rock  Island,  in  Illinois;  Davenport,  Muscatine. 
Washington,  Keokuk,  Knoxvflle,  Oskaloosa,  Fairfield,  Des  Moines,  West  Liberty, 
icwa  City,  Atlantic,  Avoca,  Audubon,  Harlan,  Guthrie  Center  and  Council  duffs., 
M  tov/a  ;  Gallatin,  Trenton,  Camaroi  r^nd  Kansas  C'ty,  in  Missouri,  and  Leaven* 
6 forth  and  Atchison  ir*  Kansas,  ant'  ..:o  hundreds  of  cities,  villagos  and  townf 
i>  iter  mediate.  The 

g  &  R™  fi\  /f«&  fff    B  (?*  H    r\  r\ R I 

d-i  I    K  W      L  \   I  d  I  t3 #4  Bf J ! 

n.i  it  is  familiarly  called,  offers  to  travelers  al!  the  advantages  and  comforts 
Sr.ciaent  to  a  smooth  track,  safe  bridges,  Union  Depots  at  all  connecting  points, 
fust  Express  Trains,  composed  of  COiVIMOO:OUS,  WELL  VENTILATED,  WELL 
Hi  t  AT  ED,  FINELY  UPHOLSTERED  and  ELEGANT  DAY  COACHES:  a  lino  of  th* 
IftOST  N3A<  iNIFICENT  MORTON  RECLINING  CHAIR  "o^S  ever  built;  PULLMAM 
la  test  designed  and  handsomest  PALACE  SL_ZEPIN<.  CAH3,  and  PINING  CARS 
ijnat  are  acknowledged  by  press  and  people  to  be  the  FINEST  RUN  UPON  ANY 
SSl'AD  t?J  THE  COUNTRY,  and  in  which  superior  meals  are  served  to  travelers  a' 
<n«  io\v  rate  of  SEVENTY-FIVE  CE?2TS  EACH. 

ItHREE  TRAiNS  each  way  between  CHICAGO  and  the  MISSOURI  R3VER. 

VWO  TRAILS  each  way  between  CHICAGO  and  MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  PAUi-> 

tne  famoiis 

Usa  iSs)  t&  Er4  d       Lct      .'.  4      L  %        IjJ  y  l£aa 
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in  the  United  States  and  ! 
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